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This Issue in Brief 


Qld-age pensions were paid in 80 States and 2 Territories during 
1935, as compared with 25 States and 2 Territories in 1934 (p. 811). In 
aidition there were nine other States which had on the statute books 
|d-age pension acts which had not yet been put into operation. 
Nearly 410,000 needy old people were cared for under the provisions 
{ the State acts during 1935; this was an increase of about 73 percent 
wer the previous year. The sum spent for this purpose totaled more 
han $65,000,000, or slightly more than double the disbursements of 
1934. The average monthly allowances in the ‘various States ranged 
from $1.08 to $27.74. For all States the average was $15.57, or 
$1.04 more than in the preceding year. About 70 percent of the funds 
were contributed by the States and the remaining 30 percent by the 
counties. The financing of these pension systems has become in- 
creasingly difficult. The sources from which the necessary funds 
were obtained in 1935 are discussed on page 857. 


The construction projects of the P. W. A. created more than 10,736,700 
man-months of labor during the 3 years from its beginning in July 1933 
to June 1936, according to an estimate made by the Bureau of Labor 

tatistics. This estimate includes both direct labor, i. e., labor 
performed at the site, and the indirect labor involved in the final 
fabrication of materials purchased in connection with the various 


construction projects. Because of lack of basic data, no attempt 


Was made to estimate the amount of labor required in producing and 
transporting raw materials to the point of manufacture nor that 
involved in transporting the finished product to the site of construc- 
tion. Page 838. 


Accidents in manufacturing increased in both frequency and severity 
in 1934 as compared with the previous year, according to a survey 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics covering 30 manufacturing in- 
dustries. Outstanding high proportions of serious accidents occurred 
in slaughtering and meat-packing plants, flour mills, fertilizer plants, 
planing mills, saw mills, and logging establishments. Page 846. 

The average annual earnings of workers in construction industries in 
Vio amounted to $959 in 1934, as against $821 in 1933 and $1,668 in 
1929. These figures are based on an analysis of the records of the 
Vivision of Labor Statistics of Ohio, which is the only State compiling 


' tiformation of this character. Page 949. 








VI THIS ISSUE IN BRIEF 





On May 31, 1936, slightly over 1,826,000 persons were enrolled undp 
the Works Progress Administration emergency education prograi). (j 
these students, 261,512 were registered for vocational training «ly... 
and 60,823 for workers’ education classes. The general adult ody. 
tion classes ranked highest in the number of enrollees, totaling 75,7); 
Page 900. a 

Approximately 1,200 ferryboat employees in the San Francisco By, 
area are covered by agreements which provide dismissal compe satin; 
for loss of jobs due to the completion of the San Francisco-O. lan) E: 
and Golden Gate Bridges. These agreements were recently signe) 
by the several companies and local unions connected with the Sy 
Francisco Bay ferryboat service. Page 867. 
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Acquisition of 10 squares for rehabilitation was reported by the Dis. 
trict of Columbia Alley Dwelling Authority as of June 24, 1936, and 
plans were under way for securing 2 others. Under the enabling jtne: 
legislation, all alleys reclaimed must be put to productive uses fptates 
On the land obtained up to the time of the report, such uses included fm the 
an automobile repair shop, garages, row houses, and public building yjwent 
such as a hotel and a boys’ club. With the beginning of the {isc facts © 








year 1936-37 it was expected that incoming revenues from finished {@0™ | 
projects would yield funds with which to extend the work, the ob.fM@f ne 
jective being to clear some 200 alleys before July 1, 1944. Page ssi, fistatut 
The effect of the depression upon the employment opportunities a Old 
salaries of college graduates is indicated in the reports of two studies . the 
on the experience of Purdue University graduates in getting jobs & 
Only 2.9 percent of the 1929 graduates reporting employment statu,” “ 
had not secured a job either before graduating or within 3 monitls Py } 
after graduating, while the corresponding percentage for the reportiry 3s, 
members of the 1933 graduating class was 26.5. The contrast iF 
also very sharp between the beginning salaries of the 1929 and 193! 7 
graduates. The figures for 1935 in regard to both employment statis oo 
and salaries are, in most instances, more encouraging than thoy 





















for 1933. Page 875. 

In its first year of operation the British Unemployment Assistant 
Board granted aid to an average of 712,500 persons who were normal 
workers but who were unable to qualify under the ‘ell 
Insurance Act or whose rights to benefits under that act were er 
hausted. The board was empowered to base allowances upon ! 
needs test. Special allowances were most often granted to provit 
extra nourishment required on medical grounds. The enabling |cgi 
lation provides for training for the unemployed, and the facilities « 
the Ministry of Labor have been used by the board for this purpos 
Page 877. 
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iklandfi Experience Under State Old-Age Pension Acts 


signed in 1935 
he San 
: By FLoreNcE E. Parker, of the Bureau or Laxsor Srartistics 
he Dig. HE year 1935 was noteworthy as regards old-age pensions. It 
36, and marked the end of the period prior to Federal grants in aid. It 


nabling itnessed the taking of a very considerable forward step when three 
© Uses fbtates included a minimum as well as a maximum amount of benefit 
ncluded their law. It closed the period of two decades since the first act 
iildinosawent into effect in Alaska in 1915; during that time the number of 
e Saal cts on the statute books rose from 1 to 41 and those actually in effect 


finishelqgarom 1 to 32. Until 1930 only slow progress was made in the passage 
the ob.gef new legislation, but between that year and 1935 the number of 
ro 98 Etatutes more than tripled. 


ce gui, Old-age assistance plans were in operation on December 31, 1935, 
studiekme the whole or part of 30 States and 2 Territories including within 
jobs heir borders 62 percent of the population of the United States. At 
- statys mee end of 1934, 25 States and 2 Territories and at the end of 1933 
months euly 16 States and 1 Territory had the system in effect. State-wide 
porting ‘stems were in operation in 18 States at the close of 1935 (11 in 
Ral . 1934, and 4 in 1933) and in 4 others nine-tenths or more of the State 
1d 1933 gPoPulation was in counties which had adopted the plan. 
’ In addition to the 32 jurisdictions in which benefits were paid, 7 
Btates had on the statute books new acts which had not yet gone into 
lect. The Maine act of 1933 and the West Virginia act of 1931 
ntinued inoperative. Expansion of the system was retarded in 
Minnesota, Montana, and Nebraska because of the confusion due to 
he uncertain legal status of new legislation or amendments. In 
)klahoma the first attempt at pension legislation (the 1935 act) was 
eclared unconstitutional before it became effective. 
The number of aged needy persons aided under State old-age pen- 
on plans in 1935 was 408,502, or 72.8 percent more than in the 
revious year. The amount paid in benefits totaled $65,001,665, or 
fightly more than double that of 1934. 
Average monthly benefits per person increased only slightly—from 
14.53 to $15.57. They ranged in the individual State from $1.08 in 
North Dakota to $27.74 in Nevada. In 13 States the, allowances 
$11 
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averaged less than $10 per month, and in 25 less than $20 per ) ion” 
One encouraging feature was noted in the fact that 19 States inc reyy 
their average benefits in 1935; 8 States, however, made ¢)n\\j 
allowances. 

Individual grants were reported which equaled or even (in one egy 
exceeded the maximum allowable under the State law, but in oy 
one State did the average actual payments approach the maxim); 
Among the other States, even those with the most liberal allow ano 
paid on the average only about two-thirds of the maximum. 

Liberal benefits are, of course, not the only test of a pension syste 
They may be the result of a policy of paying generous allowances 
a restricted number of beneficiaries, if the funds at hand are not sy 
cient to cover all applicants.! Other factors to be considered y 
extent of coverage, proportion of aged cared for, and rapidity of acti 
on claims. Considered on all these points the most liberal Sta; 
were Arizona, Massachusetts, and New York. In the State wit! t} 
largest average allowances, 14 percent of the pensionable populati 
were being cared for but the waiting list at the end of the year w 
nearly as large as the pension roll; nearly 70 percent of the clair 
received in 1935 were still pending at the end of the year. 

The most generous assistance was accorded to aged pensioners; 
those States where county funds were supplemented from sta 
treasuries. Wholly State plans were next in size of payments, a 
county systems provided the smallest average allowances. All thir 
types of plans paid slightly higher benefits in 1935 than in 1934. 

The cost per capita of population averaged 93 cents in 1935 
cents in 1934), and ranged in the various States from 5 cents | 
Maryland to $2.46 in Colorado. 
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Scope of Study $ mo 


Tue above were disclosed by the survey of pension expericn 
which has been made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics each ye 
since 1928. The 1935 study covered all of the 41 States and Te 
ritories having legislation providing for pensions for needy aged. |i 
the majority of States the data were furnished by State official 
but in jurisdictions having county-financed plans or not requir 
reports to any State office ? information was obtained from the 1! 
dividual counties. The report covers 2,114 or 95 percent of tl 
2,235 counties in the 41 States.* 












General Pension Situation in 1935 


SuMMARY data showing coverage of the study, number of ben¢ 
ficiaries, and amount spent for pensions in 1935 are given in tab'e | 








1 For data regarding the financing of old-age benefit systems in 1935 see p. 857. 

2 Arizona, Colorado, Kentucky, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Oregon. 

3 Reports were received too late to be included in the tabulations from 4 Colorado counties wi! 
pensioners and expenditures of $154,707 in 1935. 
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Table 1.—Summary of Operations Under Old-Age Pension Acts, 1935 















































Counties in State Counties having benefit system 
Number of bene- : 
-_ ficiaries Benefits paid, 1935 
ate 
Total.|N sama) Number — 
num- j|reported| at end r 
ber | for | of 1935 _| Numaber 
Atend | Monthly | of coun- Amount 
of 1935 average | ties re- 
porting 
ee SS ee 67 it Si gar ies ae, ee Ler 
- sect eae oma icnionets _ “ All 2, 223 (4) All $582, 989 
KANSAS - - 22 ee nn ne ee ee ee ee eee e ee pF 
S fornia LL Japipbibescabeonbesin 58 All All 23, 685 21, 487 57 | 15, 225, 476 
EE ae 63 All All 19, 823 1) 49 2, 607, 591 
8 | | SSS ee FE ST eM OP cag 9 
3 All All 1, 569 1, 586 All 188, 465 
67 . | CN: ae: Ae ey EE ee Oe 
44 All 31 1, 246 (4) 31 141, 886 
102 pO EEN. Oe eee WP MR oreo 
92 All 490 30, 312 29, 030 90 2, 346, 574 
99 All All 14, 874 10, 206 All 1, 853, 218 
120 42 7 251 248 7 12, 429 
5) Sakae es Se 16 — s SPEIRS Ee Oe eae Oe ee Se 
PVIORE. catigbuieeiecnsnemtens 524 All 516 1, 400 (1) 516 58, 597 
ee $14 All All 25, 303 22, 609 All 6, 445, 071 
NOD. chintdibibisndesumeeua 83 All All 12, 345 7, 921 All 762, 737 
ee a ee 87 86 45 6, 202 () 44 874, 286 
leg RE TLD ibicectsancébned 82 All All 14, 973 12, 535 All 7 164, 531 
UTE. « ailatiicacintsnnmnsbemnes 115 All All | * 16,000 (‘) All 9 456, 000 
ES 56 All 41 2, 557 () 41 198, 901 
Seeks .cuedetth acnavecckdcten 93 51 22 10 §02 502 18 11 10, 993 
SRE. ee 17 All 12 741 728 12 121, 803 
i a Se See 10 All All 2, 060 1, 807 All 401, 891 
2, ae Se a 21 All 20 14, 635 13, 319 20 2, 473, 535 
Co) ee 62 All All 57, 878 54, 613 All 13, 934, 452 
PU TRE dats be nec ctedecdes 53 All All | 124,334 () All 11 28, 000 
RE OS ee. 88 All All 85, 669 74, 967 All 13, 625, 164 
OOD... ctdibtebiduchssecdasecod 36 All 35 7 aa 35 780, 366 
aA 67 All All 39, 584 36, 500 All 9, 167, 891 
Eee ae 65 All All 623 423 All 9 11, 058 
eee ES. 5 ee ee 8 PBA PS 254 C0 RS Sy Se ee ee eee Se eee 
ae ae 29 All 16 | 13 1, 287 1, 287 16 119, 456 
TMNON sccadeddass Lisubicote fe 14 All All 3, 845 3, 845 All 441,112 
CLASS: PR eee 39 All All 11, 513 6, 532 All 1, 462, 086 
AL 0lU ee 55 [ | Cree ee eee a 
(a 2 a Ge eee 71 All 21 15 3, 879 f 16 582, 399 
i 23 All 21 952 1) 21 132, 468 
ES 2, 227 2, 106 ££ §@ * gee 1,221 | 64,811,425 
a 164 All All 538 (‘) All 125, 845 
strict of Columbia. .._........ 1 (| | MEE OS a es 
eS 4 All All 517 461 All 64, 395 
Gre OGeh . . ctenccsecsne| 225 2, 114 1,254 | 408, 502 |......-.-..-. 1,229 | 65, 001, 665 








No data. 


* Estimated on basis of State disbursements (about one-half). 


* Data are for year ending Oct. 31, 1935. 


‘ Includes 1 county which paid pensions during 2 months only. 


‘ Includes Baltimore City. 


* But system in 1935 was on a city-and-town, not county, basis. 
’ November and December only. 
* Approximate; preliminary figure. 


Last 3 months of 1935 only. 


» 18 counties reporting; data are as of June 30, 1935. 


First 6 months of 1935. 
June 1935. 
Monthly average. 


® December 1935 only. 


16 counties reporting. 
Judicial districts. . 
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Alabama.—The Alabama act, passed in 1935, set January | 1936 Mary, 20 
as the date on which payments should begin. A communication fro: fiiMnstitut 
the Alabama Department of Public Welfare, dated February 7, 193; MiB olief a 
stated that, beginning September 1, 1935, direct aid was given {o the operat 
needy aged “under eligibility set up by the Social Security Act” fro,f Dela 
relief funds. By February about 6,000 aged were receiving alloy.fMcame a 
ances, but it was expected that at least 10,000 would be eligille. of the 

Arkansas.—-Although the 1935 legislature enacted a new old-agdlilf&many | 
pension act to replace the act of 1933 which was declared unconsji.flies ther 
tutional immediately after its passage, no pensions were paid wndellMof tho 
the new act during that year. : person 

California.—The California act was amended in several respects jy fM005. 
1935, the most noteworthy of which were the reduction in the pen{&\ yea 
sionable age from 70 to 65 years, the increase in maximum benef 554.’ 






from $1 a day to $35 per month, and the new provision that in no cay 
shall the allowance plus other income be less than $20 per mont! 





person 
receivV1 






dy 










































California thus became the first State to set a minimum.’ Othel Dist 
changes were made to bring the act into conformity with the Feder Distri 
Social Security Act. 90 day 

The new act became effective September 15, 1935, and benefits werlii&which 
payable under it during the remainder of the year. The effect of thefiwere ry 
higher maximum was shown in the increase in average benefits fron Flor 
$20.14 in August to $21.08 in December. begin 

Colorado.—The Colorado act was amended in 1935 by reducing thefi@sioner 
county-residence requirement from 5 years to 1 year. The property puttin 
qualification was changed to require that an applicant having prop-{ “Was! 
erty valued at more than $2,500 could qualify for a pension by assign-{Mother 
ing his property to the pension fund of the county, retaining, howeva™ Har 
his home (if valued at $2,500 or less) as long as he resided in it. it wit! 

A new act, approved March 31, 1936, required citizenship (eliiinat-{ crease 
ing the 15-year provision), reduced the State residence to 5 out of lis the ex 
9 years, eliminated the county-residence requirement, and reduced if Li 
$2,000 the value of home property allowed. enact 

Connecticut—The new act of Connecticut specified April 15, 193i 1935, 
as the date on which payments should begin. October 1, 1935, woifginnir 
set as the date for beginning the receipt of applications; from thi An ay 
date to the end of the year, according to a communication from thf that 1 
State director of old-age assistance, 1,250 applications (731 from mel plicar 
and 519 from women) were received. Although this was a somewhaf/pendi 





lower number than had been expected, it was estimated that neat!ff amen: 
6,000 more applications were still awaiting investigation by th} Wanus 
towns. Of 454 cases given final examination by the middle of Febrgy .. 





¢ 


: * Socia 












4 Two other States followed its lead, later in the year; these were Florida (minimum $10) and Nebre 
(minimum $15). The California minimum was deleted in 1936 and the benefit set mandatorily at © 
amount which, plus other income, would equal $35 per month. 
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1936 Mlmery, 25 applicants were on relief and 18 were in almshouses or private 
\ fromfmnstitutions. ‘Based on these figures, it would seem that public 
. 1936 Mllfrelief agencies should be substantially relieved when our plan gets into 
CO thellmoperat ion.” 
' fronfi/& Delaware.—The situation in Delaware in 1935 was virtually the 
alloy.amcame as in the preceding year. The commission reported, at the end 
le, of the year, that while it had continued its policy of giving aid to as 
‘\d-agelli[/many persons as possible, “the fact is, we can only grant new pensions 
COUsti Mamas there are vacancies occurring through death, removal, or withdrawal 
undermof those already receiving assistance. The actual number of new 
persons accepted and granted assistance during this last year was 
ectsingmo05. * * * Our waiting list has grown by leaps and bounds. 
© penf/eA year ago it was 1,865. At the close of this calendar year it is 
benefif/e.554."’ In other words, there were more than half again as many 
\0 caseff/persons on the waiting list, on December 31, 1935, as were actually 
onth [receiving pensions. 
Othe District of Columbia.—Although the act passed by Congress for the 
“‘ecleralfi/ District of Columbia in 1935 provided that it should become effective 
90 days after its passage (i. e., on Nov. 24, 1935), no date was set upon 
'S Werfif@which payments should start. As no funds were provided, no benefits 
of thelifwere paid during 1935. 
s fron Florida.—The 1935 act of Florida provided that payments should 
begin “‘as soon as funds are available.’”’ <A letter from the commis- 
ng theliMsioner of social welfare, February 20, 1936, stated that the date of 
opertyi putting the act into effect was problematical, being dependent upon 
- profi “Washington approval of our plan, county financial participation, and 
issigh-f/ other factors.”’ 
weve, Hawaii.—The Hawaiian act of 1933 was modified in 1935 to bring 
t. it within the terms of the Social Security Act; the benefits were in- 
iinat-f/\creased to $30 per month and the counties were to be reimbursed to 
of las the extent of 60 percent if Federal funds were provided. 
iced ti Illinois —No benefits were paid in Illinois in 1935. The legislature 
enacted an old-age assistance act which was approved on June 28, 
, 19318 1935, and which provided that applications should be received be- 
5, wiiginning July 1, 1935, and payments should begin January 1, 1936. 
ni theif An appropriation of $5,000,000 was made. It is reported,® however, 
om thf that no attempt was made to put the act into effect but that ap- 
1 melff plicants were informed that the measure would be held in abeyance 
\ewhaif pending further action by a special session of the legislature. The 
nearlf amended measure, passed by that session, was not approved until 
ry thf Vanuary 3, 1936. 






























> ‘Social Security, September-October 1935. 
4 
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Indiana.—Of the 90 counties paying old-age assistance in 193; 
1 discontinued payments after the first 2 months of the fisc; veap 
There were therefore 3 counties not paying old-age pensions «| th 
end of 1935. The disbursements nearly doubled and the | 
allowance rose from $4.50 to $6.74. 

A new act passed early in 1936 set up provisions conforn ing , 
those of the Federal act. The age of eligibility continues at 7() \eqx 
until July 1, 1938, when the 65-year provision goes into effect. 7, 
maximum benefits were raised from $180 per year to $30 per i ionj) 
The State is to reimburse the counties for 60 percent (instead of ; 
percent, as formerly) of all sums paid in benefits, plus 40 percent ¢ 
any Federal grants received. 

Iowa.—The lowa act of 1934 was amended in 1935 to make it 0», 
form to the requirements of the Federal Social Security Act. 1) 
property qualification, formerly exempting income of $100 per yeu 
was amended to permit assets of $2,000 ($3,000 if married) and incon; 
not to exceed $300 a year. 

Although payments to pensioners were permitted in urgent case 
beginning in November 1934, the general application of the act dij 
not begin until July 1, 1935. By June 30, 1935, there were 10,1! 
persons who had received assistance under the emergency prov isio: 
the average allowance for the month of June being $13.27. Applic. 
tions received numbered 45,299. At the end of the year 14,47 
persons were on the roll, but there was still a waiting list of near) 
30,000. 


CVE Ap 


+ 


Kentucky.—Kentucky, whose optional act of 1926 remained pri. 


tically inoperative year after year, passed a new, mandatory, ati 


State-wideact at the beginning of 1936, conforming to the Feder 


requirements and providing benefits of $15 per month. Under ti: 
new law no contribution will be required from the counties. ‘); 


act provided that payments should begin July 1, 1936. All o! tl 
payments of pensions made during 1935 were therefore under ti: 
terms of the old act. Although only 7 (of 120) counties reporte 
having paid pensions in 1935, even this small number was a devide: 


step forward from previous years, when not a single pension was ))uii! 


Maine.—As in 1934, the old-age pension act of Maine remuine 


inoperative in 1935 due to lack of provision for financing the system 


A letter from the State commissioner of health and welfare, (ate 
February 8, 1936, stated that applications would be accepted yer 
shortly thereafter and that steps had been taken to provide mone) 


from the State’s contingent fund. 
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\/aryland.—A new mandatory and State-wide act was passed in 
Maryland in 1935, superseding the optional county act of 1931, of 
which only Allegany County and Baltimore City had taken advan- 
tage. Benefits were paid under the 1931 act throughout the year 
in Baltimore and during the first 11 months in Allegany County. 
Both jurisdictions, however, received the State aid (66% percent) 
pro’ ided for under the 1935 act. Fourteen other counties entered 


the pension system and paid benefits for the month of December. 


Still another law was enacted in 1936 (approved Apr. 4) repealing 


and reenacting the 1935 act, with some changes. As the law now 
stands it complies with the Federal requirements as to age, citizen- 


ship, and residence. The State will reimburse the counties to the 


‘® extent of two-thirds of their expenditures, and any sums received 
‘® from the Federal Government are to be divided among the counties 


and Baltimore City in proportion to their disbursements for pensions. 
Massachusetts —The Massachusetts act of 1930 was amended in 
1935 so as to make the residence requirement (formerly 20 years in 


- the State) conform to the Federal act.. No change was made in the 
age requirement, leaving 70 years as the age of eligibility. 


Michigan.—The Michigan act of 1933 was repealed in 1935 and a 
new law was enacted (effective July 1, 1935) which differed from the 
earlier act in several important respects. The age limit was reduced 
from 70 to 65 years (beginning in 1940), citizenship to be required 


| but with the former 15-year provision eliminated, and the property 


requirement modified to allow $1,000 in personal property, not in- 
cluding $500 in household effects. A change was also made in the 


method of financing. (See p. 863.) 


Minnesota.—The Minnesota pension act of 1929, amended in 1931 
and 1933, was further amended (ch. 357) in 1935. Because of the 


inadvertent inclusion in the official printed copy of a provision not 
finally adopted by the legislature, the attorney general on May 8, 


A a alle 


Sneed nt 
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1935, declared the whole amending act null and void. Such pensions 
as were paid in 1935, therefore, were paid under the provisions of the 
1929 act. A new act, remedying the mistake of 1935 and conforming 
to the requirements of the Federal act, was approved January 27, 
1936, becoming effective on March 1, 1936. 

Mississippi.—The Mississippi Legislature in 1935 passed an act 
effective only until March 1, 1936, to provide “a temporary State- 
wide system of old-age assistance,” with funds provided by the State. 
As this act was not finally approved until November 12, 1935, pay- 


_ ments were made only for the months of November and December. 


Missouri.—The Missouri act became effective August 27, 1935, 
and applications were received beginning in September. Between 
September 1935 and January 1, 1936, nearly 73,000 applications 
were filed. The first checks were issued in January 1936, most of 
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which were dated back to October 1, 1935. Some 16,000 person 
received aid for the last quarter; others whose applications wer, 
filed before the end of 1935 will undoubtedly be added to this number 
their allowances being retroactive to the 1st of the month following 
the date of application. On the Ist of June 1936 the Missouri (j\q 
Age Assistance Division still had before it more than 70,000 appli. 
cations awaiting action. 

Montana.—The voluntary 1923 pension act of Montana wa 
repealed in 1935 and a new measure enacted, effective immediately 
conforming to the Federal act, and placing no limit upon the amoun; 
of assistance granted. It was reported shortly afterward that lack 
of funds would probably prevent the act’s going into force inti 
Federal assistance was provided. This proved to be the case, an 
all payments made during the year were made under the old ac 
and were met from county funds exclusively. 

Nebraska.—Early in 1935 the Nebraska Legislature passed ay 
act intended to provide cooperative action in social security with the 
Federal Government. This act superseded the 1933 law which had 
never been put into general effect, even though mandatory in its 
terms. On September 20, 1935, the State supreme court declare: 
the new law unconstitutional as delegating legislative powers to 
executive officers. Although this decision delayed the establishment 
of a State-wide system, 18 counties paid allowances under the 1933 
act, but most of these paid only during the first 6 months of the year. 
Another measure was enacted late in the year, which received tli 
Governor’s approval November 26, 1935. A communication from 
the State auditor (dated Feb. 17, 1936) reported that arrangements 
were being made to begin payments under the new act within a fey 
weeks thereafter. 

Nevada.—The optional Nevada act which was one of the earliest 
acts, having been passed in 1925, was amended in 1935, but only to 
create a new State board empowered to supervise the administration 
of old-age pensions and supervise the distribution of Federal funds 
Considerable extension in benefits was made during the year, however 
From 1928 to 1934 the number of counties paying pensions was 
never more than 2 and the largest number of beneficiaries in any year 
was 34 (in 1931). During 1935, 12 counties paid benefits to 74! 
persons. 

New Hampshire—The 1931 statute of New Hampshire was re- 
pealed and a new act passed which was approved June 20, 1935, 
and was contingent upon the going into effect of the Federal Social 
Security Act. The new act retained the former age of eligibility 
(70 years) but reduced the maximum benefits payable from $7.50 per 
week to $30 a month. The former requirement of 15 years’ citizen- 
ship was reduced merely to citizenship and periods of residence in 
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State and county were fixed identical with those of the Federal act. 
The former property limit of $2,000 was abolished. Whereas the 
earlier act placed the whole cost upon the counties, the State by the 
1935 act assumed 5 percent of the cost and also the duty of super- 
vising the disbursement of any Federal funds. This act became 
effective February 17, 1936. 

All of the payments made in 1935 were under the terms of the 1931 
act. 

New Jersey.—There was still one nonpaying county in New Jersey 
at the end of 1935. The pension system in the remainder of the 
State showed a 28-percent increase in number of pensioners and 
a 39-percent increase in benefits over 1934. 

The new (1936) act set up eligibility requirements in conformity 
with the Federal act, thereby reducing the age of eligibility to 65 
years (after June 16, 1936) and liberalizing the residence require- 
ments. No change was made in the property qualification which 
remains at $3,000. The State will pay to the counties 87% percent 
of the amount expended for aid (but only 75 percent during any 
period in which no Federal aid is received). 

New York.—Because of lack of funds the old-age allowances in 
New York City had to be cut, beginning with September 1935, in 
order to avoid a deficit forbidden by the city charter. A decrease of 
$2 was therefore made in the monthly allowances of 19,000 pensioners. 
It is understood that the city, relying upon the receipt of Federal 
funds under the Social Security Act, restored the allowances to their 
original amount, beginning in December 1935, in cases in which rein- 
vestigation revealed that additional assistance was needed. During 
the year a greater amount was disbursed in benefits in New York 
City than in all the rest of the State ($7,386,055 as against $6,548,384) ; 
the city’s roll included 25,389 persons as compared with 32,489 per- 
sons throughout the remainder of the State. The average monthly 
allowances were $24.46 and $18.85 respectively, during December. 

North Dakota.—Only one payment of benefits was made in North 
Dakota during 1935. That payment was made in July to cover the 
first 6-month period. The funds were raised from a small tax levy 
by the State, and the benefits averaged $6.46 per person, or $1.08 a 
month. No benefits were paid during the last half of the year. A 
report from the State officials to the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
March 1936 stated that some 9,000 applications for assistance were 
then on file. 

Oklahoma.—The people of Oklahoma, by an initiative petition 
adopted at a special election on September 24, 1935, amended the 
State constitution to allow the creation of a pension system. Because 
of the delay in checking signatures prior to the election, the Governor 
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ordered the measure placed upon the ballot even though the he rin, 
of protests against the measure had not been completed. As a )»s)) 
of his action, suit was brought, contesting the validity of the me: s\i;. 
and on February 18, 1936, the State supreme court held the g¢ 
unconstitutional. As it had never been put into effect no pensions 
were paid in 1935. 

Oregon.—In 1935 the Oregon Legislature, in regular session, })::ss«) 
an old-age assistance act (to become effective as soon as Fe er) 
funds were available) which replaced the act of 1933. The new ae 
replaced the former citizenship (15 years) and residence requiren ents 
(15 years in State, 2 in county) with provisions conforming to t}ios 
of the Federal act, and abolished the $3,000 property qualification. 
The former county system was to be replaced with one in whic!: th, 
cost was to be borne half by the Federal Government and one-fourt|, 
each by the State and counties. As Congress failed to finance th 
Federal act, the Oregon measure did not go into effect in 1935. 

Twenty-three counties continued to pay pensions during 1935 under 
the terms of the 1933 act. 

Rhode Island.—Rhode Island joined the ranks of the pensior 
States on April 18, 1935, and put its system into immediate operation 
Payments began October 1, 1935, but progress was slowed up by the 
failure of Federal appropriations and the small sum made available 
by the State legislature. 

The department of public welfare, it was reported,’ adopted : 
tentative maximum of $20 per month, in order to give benefits to a: 
many persons as possible from its limited resources. 

Texas.—The Texas act, passed in November 1935, became el/ec- 
tive February 14, 1936, and provided that payments should begin 
July 1, 1936. 

Vermont.—Payments under the Vermont act, which was approved 
April 11, 1935, did not begin until December 1, 1935. 

Washington.—A new act was passed in Washington in March 1°35, 
superseding the act of 1933. The new law changed the citizenship 
and residence qualifications to conform to the Federal act, abolis|ied 
the former property qualification of $360 annual income, and trins- 
ferred both administration and cost of the system from the counties 
to the State. This measure became effective, as regards payment 
of pensions, on July 1, 1935. Thus benefits were paid mainly by ‘he 
counties during the first half of the year and entirely from State fuids 
during the second half of the year. 


6 Social Security, January 1936. 
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A\\though the number of pensioners increased considerably after 
the system became State-wide,’ the full effectiveness of the act was 
‘hampered by inadequate funds, and toward the end of the year, it 
' is reported, investigations of new applications had to be suspended. 
Vest Virginia.—The 1931 act of West Virginia, under which in no 
year has more than one county ever paid pensions, continued inoper- 
ative in 1935. <A letter from the State tax commissioner, to whom 
the counties are required to report, states that only one county 
(McDowell County) took action toward the payment of pensions 
under the act in 1935. Although that county set aside in its budget 
the sum of $11,000 it was not until November 11, 1935, that it began 
to accept applications. By the end of the year 380 applications had 
been received, but none had been acted upon up to the middle of 
February 1936. A report to the Bureau of Labor Statistics from the 
county pension agent stated that it was expected that payment of 
allowances would begin on February 29, 1936. 

A new act was passed in 1936 conforming to the Federal measure. 

Wiseonsin.—The 1931 Wisconsin act was amended in 1935 by an 
act approved October 8, 1935, reducing the eligible age to 65 and 
bringing the residence and other qualifications in line with the 
Federal act. The new act did not become effective during 1935, 
however, and the old-age pension experience was therefore under the 
terms of the original act. 

Wyoming.—A new act was passed in Wyoming in February 1935, 
repealing the old measure and setting up a new system, under State 
supervision, in conformity with the Federal act. Under this act the 
State will refund to the counties half of the expenses incurred. 
Although the act provided that it should become effective immedi- 
ately, payments were contingent upon Federal assistance and the 

1935 allowances continued to be made by the counties, as before. 





















Legislative Situation 














The year 1935 was marked by extreme confusion, from the legisla- 
tive standpoint, in several States. 

Due to the coming into effect of new amendments or new acts, 
benefits were paid under two different sets of provisions during parts 
of 1935 in California, Maryland, Michigan, and Washington. In 
California the 1935 amendments to the 1929 act went into effect in 
September; in Maryland payments were made under the old (1927) 
act until December; in Michigan and Washington operation was under 
the 1933 act during the first half and under the 1935 act during the 
last half of the year. 





' The number of pensioners on the roll rose from 3,845 in June (the last month of county operation) to 5,032 
in July, increasing steadily month by month to 11,513 at the end of December. 
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Attempts at new legislation in Minnesota, Nebraska, and Oklaliom, 
were voided by opinion or court decision, and in Oregon by vote o/ 
the people. The consequent delay hampered old-age assistance jy 
those States, but in all but Oklahoma (which had no previous ae; 
some of the counties continued the payment of benefits, unde {), 
terms of the earlier law. 

Table 2 shows, for each of the States which had enacted pensioy 
legislation up to August 1936, the year of the original act, the ge 
under which benefits were paid in 1935, and the year of the latest ge; 
or amendment. 


































Table 2.—Summary of Legislative Situation in Old-Age Pension States 












































Year of passage of— Year of passage o! 
| Act | Latest ! | Act La 

State | under a State under | 

Origi- | which | Origi- | which 

nalact| benefit | Amend- nalact) benefit | 
|was paid; Act | * ment | was paid; Act 

in 1935 | in 1935 | 

| 

os = Rens, eencin 
Alabama-......... 1935 (?)  _ Ss aaee | Montana. - --- -- .| 1923 1923 | 1935 
CL 1933 1933 Ee || Nebraska- ..-- 1933 1933 | 1935 
Arkansas. - ----.-.. + 1933 (?) 1935 | -.-.- ot eevee... ----=|? 192 1925 1925 
; ‘. ‘ 1929 ‘ ae New Hampshire 1931 1931 1935 
California...--.-.- 1929 {, 1935 } 1929 1936 |! New Jersey_......| 1931 1931 | 1936 
Colorado. ........ 1927 1933 1936 |..... ..|| New York......_. 1930 1930 | 1936 
Connecticut. --..-_- 1935 (’) 1935 1935 || North Dakota_-._| 1933 1933 1933 
Delaware--_....._- 1931 1931 oY ee ee eee 1933 1933 

eae 1935 (?) | =e Oklahoma........| 1935 (*) (*) 

SS 1931 1931 se || Oregon. -.- — 1933 1933 1935 
See 1935 (?) 1935 1936 | Pennsylvanis-_.-._- 1933 1933 1936 
ns nacenhiee 1933 1933 1936 |.........|| Rhode Island_.___} 1935 1935 1935 
ee | 1934 1934 1934 1935 || Texas.............| 1935 (?) 1935 
SEES. 2 9 ere . > =m tai nciceeeeniad EE 1929 1929 
nantaeky Kidteb od 1926 1926 | 1936 |..--- ....|| Vermont........._| 1935 1935 1935 
souisiana.-........ is See «> Pee i | yaaa If 19383 |\ige- 
~ * SSSR 1933 i  S oe be na a 1933 (L 1935 f 1985 
7 ] [ 1927 |\yane | fest Virginia_____| 1931 (?) 1936 
Maryland........ 1927 |) 1935 | 1986 |--------- | Wisconsin... ----- | 1925 | 1925 | 1935 
Massachusetts....| 1930 1930 1930 | 1935 1 Wyoming-.........| 1929 1929 1935 

ra 1933 |) | 
mNnIER- ...---.. 1983 { 3935 |}1985 |---.---.. || Alaska............ 1915 | 1929 | 1929 

Minnesota__-..-... 1929 1929 1936 a worry" || District of Co- | 
Mississippi. ....._|* 1935 1935 ly RRR lumbéa.......... 1935 (2) =| 1935 
Missouri......-.-- 1935 | 1935 | 1935 |......._- || Hawaii. -2.22277- 1933 | 1933 | 1933 

| | 1} 














1 As of August 1936. 

2 No benefits paid in 1935. 

3 Never in effect; declared unconstitutional. 
4 From Sept. 15, 1935. 

5 Cannot become effective until validated by constitutional amendment. 
6 Temporary; effective only until Mar. 1, 1936. 

7 Never in effect; repealed same year. 

5 No act; 1935 measure declared unconstitutional in 1936. 


Development Within Identical States, 1934 and 1935 


Comparison of the States in which old-age assistance was in ellec! 
in both 1934 and 1935 shows a gain of 106 counties and an increase 
in the pension roll of 137,796 people or about 58 percent. The 
amount spent in benefits nearly doubled in 1935 (table 3). 

Outstanding territorial gains were made in Maryland, Michizat, 
Nevada, Washington, and Wisconsin. In Maryland, Washingtou, 
and Wisconsin, this was largely the result of the coming into effect of 1 
State-wide act. In spite of uncertainty regarding the law, in Oregol 
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10 percent more persons were cared for in 1935 than in 1934, while 
expenditures increased more than 20 percent. 

In all but four States (Delaware, Idaho, Montana, and Nebraska) 
the number of beneficiaries increased, in many cases very markedly. 
The amount paid in benefits rose in all States but Delaware, Maryland, 
and Nebraska. In Maryland notwithstanding the abrupt increase in 
number of pensioners from 267 to 1,400, as 14 additional counties 
came into the system at the end of the year, the total benefits dropped 


from $65,000 to slightly under $59,000. 


Table 3.—Number of Adopting Counties, Number of Beneficiaries and Amount 


In New York where total 
benefits had been dropping (from a peak of over $15,000,000) since 
1932, a 10 percent increase occurred in 1935. 





Paid in Old-Age Benefits in Identical States, 1934 and 1935 
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' Number which paid at some time during year. 


Disposition of Applications During 1935 


Data as to the disposition of applications during 1935 are available 
for 777 counties of 23 States and Hawaii (table 4). 
_ of the 82,160 cases pending at the end of 1934 and the 326,634 appli- 
- cations received during 1935, 186,598 (about 46 percent) were granted 
and received aid. An additional 11,261 were approved but did not 
receive allowances during the year. 
_ cases were still awaiting action. 


At the end of the vear 135,836 
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In Delaware the waiting list exceeded the active pension li; by 
more than 60 percent; and in lowa was nearly twice as great as the 
number of beneficiaries. Other States in which cases pendin ey. 
ceeded the number of pensioners were Maryland, Michigan, |} hod: 
Island, Washington, and Wisconsin; in most of these the discre; aney 
was doubtless due to the fact that State-wide systems had only 
recently gone into effect and it had as yet been impossible to inves. 
tigate all of the applications that had poured into the State office 
administering the act. 

Interesting variations in the relation of number of applications 
denied to number granted are shown from State to State. In (ali. 
fornia rejections were less than 3 percent of the number granted. |) 
Kentucky, Michigan, Nebraska, New Jersey, and New York, on tly 
other hand, the number denied formed 50 percent or more of thos 
granted; in Nebraska in fact the number denied was twice as crea! 
as the number granted. In all States combined the denials formed 
about one-third of the grants. 












Table 4.—Disposition of Applications for Old-Age Assistance, Received Durin, 
1935, by States 
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1 No data. 4 June 30, 1935. ¢ Data are for last 3 months of | 935 
2 23 counties. $ Data are for 1934 and 1935. 7 December only. 
3 Data are for first 6 months of 1935. 
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‘xtreme variations are shown in the liberality of administration 
in the various States, when comparisons are made of the proportion 
of claims granted and denied (table 5). In the States for which the 
daia cover a full year of operation, claims allowed ranged from 11 
percent of the total applications in Delaware (where expansion of 
the pension roll was prevented by a fixed annual appropriation) to 
72.9 percent in Colorado, More than 60 percent of the total applica- 
tions were granted in Arizona, Colorado, Montana, New Jersey, 
Ohio, and Oregon. Rejections ranged from 1.6 percent of the total 
applications in California to 42.3 percent in Nebraska; unusually high 
rates of rejection were shown in Hawaii, Nebraska, and New Jersey. 
Half or more of the applications were still awaiting decision at the 
end of the year in Delaware, lowa, Maryland, Nevada, Rhode Island, 
Washington, and Wisconsin. 


Table 5.—Proportion of Cases Granted, Denied and Pending, at End of 1935, 
by States 








Percent of appli- Percent | Percent of appli- 
cations |— of cases cations |— 
pending 
at end of 
| Granted | Denied year ? Granted | Denied 
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| “Applications’’ as here used include new applications during 1935 as well as cases pending at end of 
previous year. 

?T. @., percent cases pending at end of 1935 (including those approved but not granted aid) formed of 
applications (new applications plus cases pending at end of 1934). 

? Data relate to first 6 months of 1935. 

‘ Data are for 1934 and 1935. 

5 Data relate tu last 3 months of 1935. 

* Data relate to December 1935. 


Size of Monthly Allowances, 1934 and 1935 


THE average monthly benefits paid in 1935 ranged from $1.08 in 
North Dakota to $27.74 in Nevada. More than one-third of all 
the States (13) paid allowances averaging less than $10 per month per 
person, and 25 paid benefits averaging less than $20. Only seven 
States paid $20 or more. For all States combined the average was 
$15.57, an increase of 7 percent over the 1934 average. 
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Of course in many individual cases the allowances were much above 
the average. In nine States from which information was obtained 
directly from the counties, data as to the lowest and highest benc its 
were also secured. These ranged from a low of $1.50 to a high of §59. 

As compared with 1934, benefits increased in 19 States in 1935 and 
decreased in 8. The remaining five States were those in which) the 
system was not in operation in 1934. The most striking chanves 
occurred in Maryland, Nevada, Ohio, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
Alaska. In Maryland under the former voluntary act only Balti- 
more City paid pensions until 1934 and it was the practice there to 
pay allowances very near the maximum ($30) to as many persons 
as the appropriation would cover and to place the rest on the waiting 
list. The lower allowances paid in Allegany County, when that 
county came into the system in 1934, reduced the average for the 
State somewhat. From an average of $22.64 in 1934, the benefit 
fell to only $12.86 in 1935. The much lower average in Maryland 
in 1935 was due to the effect of the low benefits paid in the new pen- 
sion counties when the system became State-wide toward the end of 
1935. In Washington the 1934 benefits were paid largly from county 
funds; in July 1935 the system became an entirely State-financed 
plan and both number of pensioners and amount paid in benefits 
increased. The reason for the considerable rise in average allowances 
in Nevada and Ohio and for the decrease in Wisconsin and Alaska 
is not apparent. 

Comparison of actual average benefits and the maximum permitted 
under the various acts under which benefits were paid shows that, 
modest as the State maximums are, there was still a very substantia! 
margin between them and average actual benefits paid in 1935. 


Nevada was the only State in which the average allowances ap- 


proached the maximum, and in only four States (Arizona, California, 
Nevada, and Pennsylvania) were the benefits as high as two-thirds of 


the maximum. On the basis of a $30 maximum (as in these four 


States), New York would also have been in this class. Details b) 
States are shown in table 6. 
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Table 6.—Average Allowances Paid in 1934 and 1935, as Compared With 
Maximum — Under Act 


| 
Month-| Average 'Month-| Average 
| ly max- monthly || | ly max-| monthly 
imum allowance? || re | imum | allowance? 
oy — payable 
| | under | 
1934 | 1935 || | act! | 1934 | 1935 








a 
Pe ee ee eee $30.00 |$19.57 | $21.85 || New Jersey__.......____- $30. 41 $14. 87 | $15. 46 


' f 30.41 | Jew York (4) | 20.65 | 21.27 
roo a are | --| 12,50 | id 1. 08 


Delaware “ | 9. . 9 || i 25. 6.54 | 15,12 
DRT, cg atidde akin mineeeces 25. . 8. 3 > 30. 00 8. 16 9. 06 
Pennsy!vania- aides 30.00 | 21. 20. 93 
Ind . 1 ‘ Rhode Island_- 30. 00 19. 00 
tah hy 
Ke itucky 
|| Vermont : | 10.69 
Massachusetts. .........- ’ ° | Washington 30. 5. 45 1%. 65 
RI ibikosccccsone <i § | 9. : | Wisconsin | 30. | 19.95 15. 43 
W yoming 
Minnesota : - 
a . 53 || Average (weighted) 
lissouri_..._- oe 








| | 635.00 | 25 00 
| Hawaii -----| 15.00} 7.06 


1} 
Nevada- Rideahenes 30.41 | 18.48 . 74 || Grand average | 
New Hamp shire. | $32.50 | 17.51 18. 53 || Cweneneed) ......<|«...-+<--| 14. & 








| Refers in all cases to maximum established by the act under whose terms benefits were paid in 1935; 
in some cases a later act (not put into force during year) provided for larger or smaller maximum. 

? Computed on basis of monthly average number of beneficiaries where such data were available, unless 
average was furnished by State official. 

3 Effective Sept. 15, 1935. 

‘ No limit. 

5 Couple, $45. 

‘ Men; women, $45. 


The data in table 6 have been rearranged in table 7 to show the 
relative liberality of benefits under county, State-aided, and State 
systems in 1934 and 1935. Comparison is hampered by the fact that 
considerable legislative revision took place in 1935, in many cases 
resulting in an entire change of plan. Because of such changes it 
was impossible to place Maryland, New Hampshire, or Washington 
in any of the three classes and they therefore are presented in a sepa- 
rate group. The result of the change from an optional county-borne 
system to a State-aided compulsory system was to cut the average 
allowance in Maryland nearly in two (though, of course, a much 
larger number of persons was cared for) and more than triple the 
benefits in Washington. The New Hampshire act provided for a 
county system, but actually in both 1934 and 1935 from 40 to 50 
percent of the cost was met from noncounty sources and it was felt 
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that the inclusion of New Hampshire among the county syst 
would distort the average for that group. Other jurisdiction 
which the financial basis of the system was changed by legislati 
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1935 were Hawaii, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Wyoming; none of these changes was put into effect in 1935. 
Considering all States reporting, the largest average benefits 


in 1935 were those of the State-aided systems, with the wholly &): 
The lowest benefits were those paid entire] 
The effect of new systems coming into operatio 

1935 but paying very small benefits is strikingly shown in the Si 
Here the inclusion of the new plans of Mississi 
Missouri, and Vermont lowered the group average from $18.5: 
Increases in benefits took place in all three types of p): 


plans next in order. 
the counties. 


systems group. 


$14.10. 
in 1935. 


Table 7.—Comparison of Benefits Paid Under County, State-Aided, and State 
Systems in 1934 and 1935 








Average ] 
monthly bene- 
fits in— 
State, and type of system . || 8 








j 
i! 
i} 


1934 


tate, and type of system 















County systems: 





Loc scadbadtnthagehadsenn a See Ge |) GRIDS occ secnccesece 
SESE, Se .18 || Delaware... __..-- 
Minnesota !._.........- iat 10. 97 11. 58 Se : : 
EL Pid. ob ddasubitenbue 5. 32 6. 48 Michigan. .......--- ; 
a rey ne 1, 22 3. 98 Mississippi------- 
Ain. ntid adie. otecs adten 18.48 | 27.74 Missouri. ------.- niaodaldd 
SS SP STE PSP eer 8.16 9. 06 North Dakota_...___.__.-- at 
J, | “*O SRE) SERRE Re LES eES 8. 22 7.77 _ STS ‘ ra 
Lg TS eee 9.59 | 11.60 Pennsylvania-.---_--..-.---- | 
4 | | _* BES Eee ee 2 
PEE ere ee 7. 97 9. 95 . RELA EE eee 
Average, identical States__-_--_- 7. 97 10. 02 
Average.--.- 








State-aided systems: 


ESS ee eee 19.57 | 21.85 
to latredois dude cede 20.21 | 20.25 |} Mixed systems: 
ree 4. 50 6. 74 | es Sebel 
Massachusetts -...........-...- 24.50 |} 24.00 New Hampshire §___.________-- 
eet ae S Tee 14. 87 15. 46 EE Oe imc asetiintasns 





















State systems: 
I See ..| $7.06 | $9.80 Al 


Average, identical States. ___- 





Ave! 
monthly 
fits ir 

















2 No State aid provided for in law, but some given in 1935. 


1 Changed to State-aided system in 1935, but no benefits paid under new provisions. 


3 Changed to State system;in 1935, but’no, benefits paid under new provisions. 


‘ Changed from county to State-aided!system during 1935. 


5 Law provided for county system; actually some State aid given in both years. 


¢ Changed from county to State system in June 1935. 
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Extent and Cost of Old-Age Assistance 
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Av THE end of 1935 those sections of the United States in which 
the old-age assistance plan was in effect contained within their 
borders slightly over three-fifths of the population of the United 


Nine other jurisdictions, with nearly one-fifth of the popu- 


Table 8.—Relative Development of Old-Age System, by States, 1935 


lation, had old-age assistance acts which had not been put into effect. 
Of the 32 States whose plans were in operation, 18 were of State- 
wide effect (11 in 1934), and in 4 others the coverage—i. e., the pro- 
portion of population in counties having the system—was 90 percent 
or more. 
Table 8 shows the extent of the system, State by State, in 1935. 








State 


Population 
of State! 





isin Mi stlebscatoosdétnbectnané6séeeed 





Indiana... 
lowa acece 













Mic gan. 
Minnesota 
Mississipp 
Missouri.. 











New Ham 





New York 






Ohio 
Uregon... 
Pennsylva 


















Wisconsin 

















Wyoming. 


Ce SS eee eee Pere eee 
Maryland......... 
Massachusetts.........--- 


eho bhabbeds Hehe btnt tbe 


Montana.....-.. ebboaeidddssshcqdatéedanhoes 


ENTS ee Pee ee ee 


er ea ischcccensnneacsciigditicstien paseh talioons 





arti ss i555 Sacthsiidn dees 


ae PE TR TS 


eee eee eee 


Lt ICE 


386, 000 
5, 639, 000 
1, 062, 000 
256, 000 


2, 534, 000 
2, 614, 589 
1, 631, 526 
4, 375, 000 


4, 661, 000 
2, 563, 953 
1, 961, 000 


1, 377, 963 
91, 058 
502, 000 
4, 041, 334 
12, 889, 000 


700, 000 

6, 707, 000 
953, 786 
10, 066, 000 
681, 000 


507, 847 


445, 032 | 
3, 238, 503 | 





in State | 


| counties 
| 
| 











Counties reporting system in 1935 





Number 


| Percent of 
State pop- 
ulation ! 


Population 











All 386, 000 100. 0 
All 5, 639, 000 100. 0 
All 1, 062, 000 100.0 
All 256, 000 100. 0 

333, 796 75.0 





2 90 3, 176, 258 98. 1 
All 2, 534, 000 100.0 
7 120, 844 4.6 
16 1, 236, 990 75.8 
All 4, 375, 000 100. 0 


] 4, 661, 000 
45 1, 935, 252 75.5 
All 1, 961, 000 100.0 
All 3, 913, 000 100.0 
41 358, 586 66.7 








22 226, 395 16. 4 

12 76, 584 84. 1 

10 502, 000 100. 0 

20 3, 970, 532 | 98. 2 
All 12, 889, 000 





All 700, 000 100.0 
All 6, 707, 000 100.0 

35 950, 450 99.7 
All 10, 066, 000 100. 0 
All 681, 000 100. 0 





16 415, 155 

















377, 000 14 All 377, 000 100.0 

1, 633, 000 39 All 1, 633, 000 100.0 
2, 939, 006 71 21 1, 611, 804 54.8 
225, 565 2B 21 218) 546 96.9 
79, 509, 768 1,246 | 72,973, 192 8 
59, 278 4 All 329, 295° 49.4 
368, 336 4 All 368, 336 100.0 











79, 937, 382 





1, 254 73, 370, 823 91.8 














' In State-wide systems 1935 population fi 
1s estimates for later years were not availa 
‘ Includes counties which paid during only 2 months of year. 
' White population only. 


ures used; in other States 1930 figures perforce had to be used, 
e for counties. 
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The incidence of beneficiaries per 10,000 population and {|e 
annual cost of the old-age assistance systems per capita of population 
in the various States since 1930 are shown in table 9. In this table. 
as in table 8, the rates for the State-wide systems have been revised 
on the basis of population estimates issued for the years since ‘hy 
last Federal census was made in 1930. As the Census Bureau does 
not make intercensal estimates of population for individual counties 
the rates for those States in which the system was not State-wide 
had perforce to be continued on the basis of the 1930 population, 
Revision of the State-wide data on the basis of the later population 
figures resulted in lowering the rates of pensioners, previously given,’ 
by 1 or 2 and in decreasing the figures for per-capita cost by from | 
to 3 cents in each case. 

~ It will be noted that certain States (Arizona, Colorado, Michigan, 
New Hampshire, and Washington) appear in both groups. In al! of 
these the county system became a State-wide plan at some time during 
the 6-year period covered. 

The data for most of the State-wide systems illustrate the gradia! 
growth in both beneficiary rate and in per-capita cost which is to be 
expected in the early years of such a plan. In California the bene- 
ficiary rate and the cost both tripled in the 6-year period shown. 
In Massachusetts the beneficiary rate about doubled in 5 years but 
the cost more than tripled. Of the three large industrial States with 
the longest experience (California, Massachusetts, and New York 
the New York system shows the slowest rate of expansion. Delaware 
cannot be said to present a normal picture, as the system there has 
been held stationary within the limits of a fixed, inadequate appro- 
priation. 

The States in which only part of the population has had the pro- 
tection of the old-age assistance plan show an up-and-down movement 
of both pension roll and cost, as counties have come into or dropped 
out of the system from one year to the next. Over the whole period, 
however, practically all show an upward trend, which is in most cases 
less marked as regards cost than as regards pension roll. 





§ For rates on the 1930 basis see Monthly Labor Review, August 1935 (p. 313) or Serial R. No. 270 
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Table 9.—Trend of Old-Age Pension Roll and of Per Capita Cost, 1930 to 1934! 



































Number of beneficiaries per 10,000 | Annual cost per capita of population ? 
population in— in— 
State = | siiaienines 
| | | l l 
1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 
; | | 
State-wide systems 3 | | 
Asigdliiccesnnes= Ee a es |------]------|------ | idwee ~=sebdl OO Loauene BEES. ets ARO EEe Faoeet | $1.51 
California.....-.-..------ | 15 | 16, 21 | 24 35 | 42 |$0. 27 | $0. 42 |$0. 54 |50. 58 | $0.76 | 93 
yi. Bh eee a aS ee eee | Cee TW festotd feed eR Le 11.19 | 2.46 
a EP Te | 62| 65 | 66) 63] 61 |-..-.. | -55| .78| .78 | . ios: 
JoW8. .-----<<---------- secel-sccce - 33 we tansce< peces|cescacelocsocs . 52 | 73 
| | | | | | } 
Massachusetts. ...-..._-- mee | 2] 40! 43 50} 58 |_..... | .40 | 1.04 | 1.30 | 1.31 | 1. 47 
MichigaN....------------|------ |------|------]------ |------ | @% |------|------|------|------|------ - 16 
Mississippi------- -- sonepebesnnen |------1-- Se See ARS = ab ae deten dked BEES PRESS 8 OA eRe . 
MiG cikiinndess eS See i i a ii dan SS ee | ee eee ee a)  O7 
New Hampshire. --.-.-.--. ‘ aes mere Ts Pe | SE tunevadinnsye Baa Bost. | ,63 80 
—— en ere 37 42 | 39 40) 45 94 | 1.20 | 1.05 99 1. 08 
| | | | 
North Dakets............/...... SS —— an (== SE ee omen 03 08 
ro land tel Artes Ree ce ee eee si {eae Ba AAE aR SAS 43} 2.03 
ee, ee a ete | ee | a | & oh eee a ee oenere 46) .91 
eS ee lessens a aaa = a | BORK RES SEM Eve | .06 
Ee nerece|eonere|------]-- ~-=|----- 102 SPCR RSS EE a hae cde 1. 3] 
Washingtom.........-....|------|------].----- ee kee i S SAS Reese ae Perens . 90 
Systems less than State- | 
wide 3 | 
Arizona...--- ae SS, ==) - 46 | EAE Ee eee re ae 4% 2 
0 SE AES IE cpamt 5 29 CaS ee ; (4) 29 EEE ae 
dh RARE SS! ae Gs ie ee | 44| .40| .40 i3 
OS ee Pe oth Ri-Guial ae ee ae Ne Ee eee ee ee . 36 | 7 
ra a - 9 | | 9 | 9 | 
re - ---=-| 7 2 ~o--g-[-=-- =-|---- -- 21 -04) . 12 riba eee .-|------ . 10 
aryland.....--.- ee 6 « ~ | - 3 ll .10 . 06 .04 . 06 Ud | . Ud 
Michigan...-.-..--- ee hee ree 7 | —— D intense ladiadal ees | oa a ..| .02 
Minnesota... .----- Ae Wy ae 12 24 25| 24 32 |......| .00] .3 39 32 45 
Mantes. £.4%......<. ry 26 29 46 | 72 71 37 43 | .42 41 46 5 
he ey A Leb Se Sane 29 ee aes 04 10 
Neves: «ciao kn 75 37 97 36 | 15 ! 97 | 1.35 SO) g8 ' 1.25 33 1. 59 
New Hampshire_- ; 8/ 9] 19 | Seo GD sich. Bale a sh ey ee Bes 
| 
BT BE datets ccnasudalepesea ee 28 27 | = fee ees .34 |) .42] .45 . 62 
J SS ae oe SESS 7 ee ee ae ei 69 82 
er 30 | 28 29 28 26 31 . 26 . 30 . 16 . 29 25 2 
CO EEE ae Poe a ae | cape ae | a oe eee ee ee 37 
>a Be 15 18 18 | 19 24 15 2% | .3 36} .42 36 
WR atlictlinccsinecs | 16] 19] 2| 34] 30) 43| .25| .16] .37 | 45 61 
Continental United | | Sry rr ee | | 
Pilincccacess s) | 21 27.| 30] 34 56 | (3) .47| .67] .68] .56 93 
1 ee es 57; 53 | 61) 65 77) 1] 1.45 | 1.44) 1.51 | 1.61 | 1.83) 2.12 
OES Ee ee ere ee ll |S Se Pe a Bee .09 17 








! Based only upon counties in which act was in operation during all or part of year. 


? Computed on basis of full year even though, in some States, system was in operation during only part of 
year. 


3 In State-wide systems estimated census figures for intercensal years used; in other States 1930 figures 
perforce had to be used. 

‘ No data. 

' Not computed for this year. 


Adequacy of Old-Age Assistance in 1935 


A PENSION system can be said to be adequate when (1) it covers 
the whole population for which it was designed, (2) it pays benefits 
sufficient to maintain the beneficiaries in modest comfort, and (3) it 
extends such benefits to all of the qualified needy aged in its jurisdiction 
who do not require institutional care. 
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In order to test the adequacy of the State systems which wer, j) 
effect in 1935, table 10 brings together the data on the above t! ree 
points. The figures as to the proportion of persons of pensionable ace 
who were receiving pensions at the end of 1935 are by no means ¢yp- 
clusive nor comparable State by State, for the extent of depend: ney 
may and does vary from State to State, but they are given .s 
possible indication of the relative extent to which the problem of 5\d- 
age care was being met. These percentages were calculated on th 
basis of the estimated population of pensionable age on December 3}. 
1935. They should be considered in connection with the last two 
columns which show the extent to which the pension system was keep. 





ing up with the expanding field in 1935. 


Table 10.—Coverage, Benefits, and Proportion of Persons of Pensionable Age 


Aided in 1935 











Coverage: Percent Waiting list ! at « 
Percent of benefici- year in relation 
State pop- | Average aries ae si 
State ulation in | monthly formed of 
counties | allowance | population A pplica- Pet 
with sys- of pension-| ~* a : “ 
tem able age 
Percent Per 
RR SE aA a Ree Bed 100. 0 $21. 85 22.1 9.4 
Se a ere 100. 0 20. 25 10. 2 35. 5 
RR Sipe: eae E> aE re ie: % 100. 0 12. 23 29. 1 + 
SS SEES EE SS ree Pe ee 100. 0 9. 90 8.5 136. 9 
5 GRRE eapeiptigs ie. Sey « 75.0 8. 21 5.1 322.2 
RR a I a «i ee Oa PE ee 98. 1 6. 74 19.8 (4) 
ee ee ee eee ee 100. 0 13. 50 7.3 66. 6 
ie et i eee eames Bre 4.6 4.18 ie 13. 1 
SE ae ee ere ae 75.8 12. 86 1.4 388.9 
OS RE eR Se tl 100. 0 24. 00 14.6 (4) 
0 RE TE a EER) Bee 100.0 9. 65 7.5 38. 1 
SEE ET SIE Sees 75. 5 11. 58 6.0 19.7 ' 
en ae ne | eerie 100. 0 6. 53 17.5 (4) 
pS RE Pe ee ee ee Pas 100. 0 9. 50 10.0 (*) 
RR WE Gt aR ae 2S 66. 7 6. 48 16. 1 35.9 
ea Cy a ey Fe ee 16. 4 3. 98 .5 29.7 (‘ 
Se a Cae oe, ap ee a 84.1 27. 74 14.0 68.9 
Se 100. 0 18. 53 7.3 (4) (4 
OS” eR eter rer eee 98. 2 15. 46 11.8 22.4 
RE TR PP SIs 100. 0 21. 27 13.8 21.2 
ee a seca Rte ae dol 100. 0 1.08 15.7 (*) (4 
le peek. a pcilkt dbslate dae dileaOn 100. 0 15. 12 18.7 12.7 : 
ate eke RRS — sega SeeRieeains Pt 99.7 9. 06 16. 6 12.7 7 
IE I Ae A 100. 0 20. 93 12. 4 (4) (! 
ig lla ll es AE I tice dah 100. 0 19. 00 1.4 394.0 1, 
pe eee ee 81.7 7.77 5.1 (4) (4 
RR of APP OF TR TST 100. 0 10. 69 11.2 335.8 
0 EERE 100.0 18. 65 10.3 69.2 
EE SES SE ae 54.8 15. 43 1.8 60. 4 
eR RTI res PA Oe. 96.9 11. 60 9.9 (4) (! 
ed oie 8 EO bie 49.4 21.14 (3) (4) (4 
ETRE A. UT AG ET OE 100. 0 9. 80 (3) 3.9 




















iT. e., cases pending at end of year, plus cases approved but not granted aid. 
1 Includes also cases carried over from previous year. 


3 Based on new applications only. 
‘No data. 
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Judged by the data in table 10, it would seem that the systems 
which ranked highest in 1935 were those of Arizona, Massachusetts, 
and New York; these were also the leading States in 1934. California, 
New Hampshire, and Pennsylvania ranked high as regards coverage 
of system and average benefits, but the proportion of pensionable 
age cared for was relatively low; in the case of California, however, 
this may have been due to a comparatively high proportion, within 
the population of pensionable age, of retired persons with means 
adequate for support, which would in turn reduce the proportion of 
aged needing public assistance. The system in Rhode Island had 
been in operation only 3 months, a fact which undoubtedly accounted 
for the very small percentage of beneficiaries and the extremely large 
proportion of cases not yet acted upon. 

States which showed a very great need for improvement were 


'Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, Nebraska, North Dakota, and 


Utah. 

When funds are insufficient to meet adequately the problem of 
old-age care the pension authorities have a choice of several pro- 
cedures: (1) They may elect to divide the money on hand among the 
pensioners already on the roll, either refusing to accept new applica- 
tions, refusing the pension after receiving the applications, or placing 
the applicants on the waiting list; (2) they may continue to grant 
new allowances, reducing the average grant proportionately; or (3) 
they may make new grants only in the most needy cases. 

No data are available as to the extent to which officials refused to 


receive applications. Waiting lists and cases pending at the end of 


the year, for the States for which information is at hand, were given 
in table 4. These figures are admittedly unsatisfactory, for, as 
stated, the number of ‘‘cases pending”? may be kept down by a policy 
of refusal by the pension authorities to receive new applications under 
some circumstances. The last two columns of table 10 are based 
upon the data in table 4. 

A large waiting list is of course to be expected in States where the 
system is just getting under way on a State-wide basis (as in Mary- 
land, Rhode Island, and Washington). In Delaware and Michigan, 
however, old-age assistance had been in effect for 5 and 2 years, 
respectively, but in both the waiting list at the end of the year was 
larger than the pension roll. In Iowa the system went into general 


operation in July 1935, but more than 8,000 persons were aided 


between November 1934 and July 1935 under the emergency clause 
of the act. In Nevada, the State paying the highest average bene- 


fits in 1935, the waiting list was nearly as large as the number of 
pensioners, 
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Development of Old-Age Pension Movement ~ 


The 


ALASKA was the sole jurisdiction paying old-age benefits from 19); in? © 
to 1922. In 1923 Montana entered the field with its county-op  iong| 
act. In 1925 the Wisconsin law of the same type became eflectiys 
At the end of the first 13 years only 2 States and Alaska woy {= 
paying benefits and in all of these coverage was only partial.’ VV ithjy 
these jurisdictions, however, both pensioners and expenditures jp. 
creased each year. Beginning with 1928, the old-age assistance oye. 
ment expanded more rapidly, until by the end of 1935, 39 of the 4; —— 
States, in addition to 2 Territories, had accepted the princinle of Re 
pensions,’° though only 32 jurisdictions were actually paying benefits 
The development of the old-age pension movement since 1{23 \: 
shown in table 11. 


Table 1 
























| Number | | a. wernes | Percent of increase, a 
of laws | Number | Number | Amount dis- = nth | pared with previous y« 
Year | on stat- of laws | of bene- bursed in 4 —_—— : 
Ree , in effect | ficiaries | benefits (weighted) Bene- | Total A verage 
ficiaries | benefits | ben 
a | 1 | 1 | 42 $2, 367 Cas Te 
a 2) 2 518 49, 595 | } ae Gee 
SESS 2 2 723 107, 648 | 12. 41 39. 6 | 117.1 
Se + 3 817 145, 577 14. 86 13.0 35. 2 Arizona | 
1926__. 5 3 1, 165 229, 980 16. 46 42.6 | 58. 0 
1927... 7 3 1, 255 231, 469 15. 37 7.7 .6 
de 7 | 6 1, 514 284, 509 16. 42 20.6 | 22.9 ae 
Nostale | 13 9| 10,643 | 2, 138, 441 16.73 | 603.3 | 651.6 Palforni 
$e 18 16 76, 663 | 16, 251, 794 19. 01 620. 0 660. 0 9 
Sa 18 16 102, 894 | 25, 048, 227 20. 78 34. 2 | 54. 1 
gilt 29 17 115, 549 26, 167, 117 19. 25 12.3 4.5 
a - 30 7 | 235,265 | 32,394,993 14. 53 | 103.6 | 23.8 
Pditibetiene 41 32 | 408, 502 65, 001, 665 15. 57 | 73. 6 100. 7 
. . . . . . C ilo ‘ de 
1 Does not include in any year acts declared unconstitutional before going into effect. ey 
1 During the yeafs 1916 to 1922 (not shown in the table) the average allowances paid in Alaska varied {rox 
$9.62 (in 1920) to $12.34 (in 1922). 
3 Decrease. 
4 No data collected for 1929. 
The greatest expansion in the pension roll occurred in 1930 ani ff, 


1931, though large gains were also registered in 1934 and 1935. In tlie J Peswar 
years 1930 and 1931 the greatest increases in expenditures for benelits & 
occurred. In 1931 and 1932 disbursements increased at a faster rate 

than benefits, but this was reversed in 1933 and 1934. In 1935 dis Bpistict 


bursements again rose at a faster pace than the number of beneficiaries. FE" ‘ 
Until 1932 (with the exception of 1927, when a slight decrease 


Mdaho (1 
occurred) the trend in average benefits was upward, although at 1 fF 
extremely irregular rate which reflected mainly the influence of new 
States with either low or liberal benefits, as the case may have beet. fj)... 


A small decrease occurred in 1933. In 1934 several new State-wide Fim 
systems with unusually low average benefits were included, with the 





. 5! 1Co 

result that the average for all States combined fell 24.5 percent. Bile. 
4 * Each 

* Indians and Eskimos are specifically excluded from benefits under the Alaska act. 1 ; City 
10 An additional State (Oklahoma) had passed an old-age pension act but it was immediately declar i Does 


unconstitutional. 
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The development in individual States since their statutes went 
‘nto effect is shown in table 12. 


Table 12.—Development of Pension System in Specified States Since Passage of 


















































Law 
| | 
Number of | Number | Average 
counties | of pen- annual Coverage 
State, and year of act | Year |, ] sioners at — — of system 
| end of | (percent)? 
| Total er year | | pons (percent) 
| | | | 
— ioe SS ——— 
ey * ees eee? (Pi. 5.8 a oe ciao 
alaska (1915) #.--------------------- 1915 H | 4 | 42 | $2,367 | $56.35 60. 6 
1916 4 { 64 8.250 | 128.91 | 60. 6 
1917 4 | 4 | 122 16, 172 132. 56 60. 6 
1918 4 | 4 | 152 21,787 | 143.33 60. 6 
1919 4 | 4 148 20, 241 136. 76 60. 6 
1920 4 | 4 | 119 | 13,738 | 115. 45 51.7 
| 1921 4 | 4 | 119 |  14,776| 124.17 | 51.7 
1922 | 4 | 4 | 131 | 19,395 | 148.05 51.7 
1923 4 | 4 169 | 26,725 | 158.14 | 61.7 
1924 4 | 4 202 | 29,490 | 145.99 51.7 
1925 4 4 | 226 | 45,028 | 199. 24 51.7 
1926 4 4 | 229 57, 190 249. 74 | 51.7 
1927 4 | 4 267 66,430 | 248.80 | 51.7 
1928 + | 4 298 75, 695 254. 00 | 51.7 
1929 4 | 4 327 82,650 | 252.76 51.7 
1930 4 | 4 | 340 86,070 | 253. 20 49. 4 
1931 4 | 4 | 314 85, 500 272. 28 | 49. 4 
1932 4 | 4 | 359 | 89,490 | 249. 24 | 49. 4 
| 1933 4 4 | 383 95,705 | 249. 84 | 19. 4 
| 1934 4 | 4 454. | 108,485 | 300. 00 49. 4 
1935 4 4 538 | 125, 845 | 253. 68 | 49.4 
Arizona (1933)..--- ee 1933 14 12 1, 624 170, 512 108. 12 | 91.7 
1934 14 12 1, 820 427, 527 234. 84 | 91.8 
1935 14 14 2, 223 582,989 | 262. 20 100. 0 
Arkansas (1935)-.-..- - —_ 1935 75 | - 
ralifornia (1929)....-.----------------| 1930 58 | 1-7-9095 | 1,634,423 | 270.72 | 100. 0 
1931 58 | 57 | 9,887 | 2,453,087 | 277. 92 | 100. 0 
1932 | 58 57 | 42.520 | 3,204,200 | 264. 96 | 100. 0 
1933 | 58 57 14.604 | 3,502,000 | 258.00 100. 0 
| 1934 58 | 57 19,619 | 4,288,508 | 242. 52 100. 0 
1935 58 | 58 | 23.685 | 5,225,476 | 243.00 100. 0 
Colorado (1927)..-.------ Le : 1928 63 1 1 120 120. 00 .9 
1936 63 yy es I a TE _| 3.5 
1931 63 7 50 2, 190 232. 20 | 10. 1 
1932 63 4 162 15, 993 98. 76 5.3 
1933 63 54 8, 705 172, 481 103. 08 | 88. 1 
| 1934 63 | 63 10,098 | 1, 256, 190 116. 88 | 100. 0 
| 1935 63 | 63 19,823 | 2,607,591 | 146.76 | 100. 0 
sConnecticut (1935) ....-.------- én | 1935 | 8 | as Pi aes | Se 
Delaware (1981) .- ..--.--- __...| 1931 3 3| 1,497 66,568 | 114.48 | 100. 0 
1932 3 3 1, 565 187,316 | 118.08 | 100. 0 
1933 3 3 1, 586 188, 740 117. 48 | 100. 0 
1934 3 3 1, 583 193, 231 118. 92 | 100. 0 
1935 3 3 1, 569 188,465 | 118.80 | 100. 0 
District of Columbia (1935)...--------| 1935 ye a ee ann my a 
mierda (latte <.4~--<-...-- ear Fe 1935 67 
wai ‘ §7 |--------|----------|-----;z -~_ -+---- -|------ . 
; awaii (1983).........-.-------------- 1934 5 | 3 354 27, 427 84. 72 | 84.8 
1935 4 | 4 517 64,395 | 117. 60 | 100. 0 
Bdaho (1931) _.......-.-.-------------- 1931 44 | 31 | 698 | 4,224 | 127.44 62. 6 
1932 44 39 1,403 | 83, 035 87. 96 | 89.9 
1933 44 5 29 1,090 | 114,521 106. 20 68.8 
1934 44 32 1,712 |} 138,440 80. 88 78.0 
i 1935 44 31 1, 246 | 141, 886 98. 52 75.0 
Milinois (1985) _..-....-..-------------- 1935 oe ae ies » Aa See 
Bndiana (1983) -—---------- oi) eee ‘| y934| 92 gs | "23,533 | 1,134,250 | 54.00 | 96.6 
; 1935 92 | 90 | 30,312 | 2,346, 574 | 80. 88 | 98. 1 
4 \ | I | | 


; aes on annual basis even though in some cases payments were made during only part of year 
_@., percent of State population living in counties with system. 


* Each of the 4 judicial distri i y i J 
‘City of Woshhoetan districts of Alaska has, for purposes of this study, been considered as 4 county 


‘ ' Does not inelude 12 counties which reported no pensions paid. 
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Table 12.—-Development of Pension System in Specified States Since Pas 
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Law—Continued Table 1 
= — : a , —_ J 7 
| Number of . ] Average — 
| | counties | Number annual |, 
State, and year of act | Yer | Li Reva! Amount |allowance) |) nt 
end of spent per Pt 
Total | _ Adopt- year benefi- cen 
ing clary 
ee ods. és cat ce 1934 99 99 8,300 | * $220,000 | $159.00 | oa 
1935 99 9y 14, 874 1, 853, 218 162. 00 | 10 New Yor 
BE Cen o cenaeccnccucccduces 1928 120 3 30 8, 064 240. 00 
1930 120 2 18 1, 164 64. 68 
1931 120 1 10 1, 000 96. 00 
1932 og RS Pe ete ee! eee 
1933 TRE een Rees initia Tn AIDE * Be North Ds 
1934 REEF Pe es SR Ree eee 
1935 20 7 251 12, 429 50. 16 | YT 
: Ohio (193 
Pe Ca ta ctttbonemcitictindidcncechet 1934 MS Poa a ee: Se 
1935 5 RE Se eS Sees eee 
Oklahom 
Maryland (1927).............- — 1928 2 a ee a ea Pe Oregon (1 
1930 24 2 12 1, 800 144. 00 si) 
1931 24 1 150 50,000 | 333. 36 03 
1932 24 l 135 35,426 | 262. 44 ‘9.3 faa Pennsylv 
1933 24 1 141 50, 217 358. 80 40 
1934 24 2 267 65, 228 71.68 | 49 
1935 24 16 1, 400 58, 597 154. 32 | 75.8 Rhode Is 
Texas (1§ 
Massachusetts (1930) _................ 1931 14 14 11, 076 904, 939 262. 20 | 0, f Utah (19: 
1932 14 14 17, 051 4, 469, 520 284. 64 10 
1933 14 14 18, 516 | 7 5, 628, 492 292. 20 | 
1934 14 14 20, 320 5, 688, 274 294. 00 | 
1935 14 14 25, 303 6, 445, 071 288. 00 
Michigan (1933)......_.-- an ee 1934 83 56 3, 557 103, 180 119. 88 | 86,9 
1935 8&3 83 12. 345 762, 736 115. 80 a Vermont 
Washing 
Minnesota (1929)_...............___-- 1931 87 4 1, 227 94, 068 202. 68 
1932 87 5 2, 403 304, 242 141. 60 { 
1933 87 6 2, 655 420, 536 158. 40 4) West Vir 
1934 87 40 4, 425 557, 635 131. 64 7 
1935 87 45 6, 202 874, 286 138. 96 
Mississippi (1935)...................-. 1935 82 82 14, 973 164, 531 78. 36 | 10) 
Missouri (1935) ...............-- 2 1935 115 115 16, 000 456, 000 114. 00 Wisconsi 
PN EI i, cin cnwonncaace bode 1923 56 29 349 22, 870 65. 53 4.9 
1924 56 37 521 78, 158 150. 02 | 
1925 56 39 583 100, 369 172. 16 
1926 56 39 584 104, 863 179. 56 
1927 56 42 693 115, 400 166. 52 78. 1 
1928 56 42 S884 146, 510 165. 74 784 
1929 56 44 875 146, 746 167. 60 79.7 
1930 56 44 889 149, 100 169. 08 7 
1931 56 43 1, 130 178, 934 158. 40 78. 1 
1932 56 44 1, 254 183,303 | 146. 16 8] adie 
1933 56 45 1, 781 155, 525 87. 36 72.4 Wyomin 
1934 56 44 2 780 177, 426 63. 84 71.4 
1935 56 41 2, 557 198, 901 77. 76 66.7 
CO a 1934 93 24 926 13, 577 14. 64 2 
1935 93 22 502 10, 993 47.7 
PO ince cnteonenaceonsbess 1928 17 2 11 1, 680 180. 00 17.3 
1930 17 2 5 900 300. 00 5.1 
1931 17 2 34 7, 360 211. 56 
1932 17 1 15 2, 600 173. 28 2.9 
1933 17 2 23 3, 320 180. 00 7.1 
1934 17 2 7 1, 552 221. 76 51 
1935 17 12 741 121, 803 332. 88 $4.1 
New Hampshire (1931)............... 1931 10 5 246 3,614 | 249.96 66.9 
1932 10 6 455 59, 907 131. 64 jL.2 
1933 10 8 776 122, 658 158. 04 Bi. i 
1934 10 10 1, 483 311, 829 210. 12 100.0 
1935 10 10 2, 060 401, 891 222. 36 100.1 
SOO PINE GENE). osccenacantecceukes 1932 21 17 7, 848 497, 327 126. 72 70.6 
1933 21 19 9,015 | 1,375, 693 179. 64 81.2 
1934 21 20 11,401 | 1,773,320 178. 44 OB. 2 
; 1935 21 20 14, 635 2, 473, 535 185. 52 98.2 





6 Estimated. 
’ Year ending Apr. 30, 1934. 
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Table 12.—Development of Pension System in Specified States Since Passage of 
Law—Continued 











State, and year of act 


Number of 
counties 





Total ing 


Adopt- 


Number 
of pen- 
sioners at 
end of 
year 


Amount 
spent 


Average 
annual 
allowance 
per 
benefi- 
ciary 


Coverage 
of system 
(percent) 





New York (1930) 


North Dakota (1933) 
Ohio (1938) 


Oklahoma (1935) 
Oregon (1933) 


Pennsylvania (1933) 


Rhode Island (1935) 
Texas (1935) 
Utah (1929) 


Washington (1933) 


West Virginia (1931) 


Wisconsin (1925) 


Wyoming (1929) 





62 
62 
62 
62 
62 


53 











47, 585 
54, 185 
51, 106 
51, 834 
57, 878 


3, 914 
4, 334 


36, 543 
85, 669 





$12, 007, 352 
15, 454, 308 
13, 592, 080 
12, 650, 828 
13, 934, 452 


24, 259 
28, 000 


1, 434, 416 
13, 625, 164 


780, 366 


386, 717 
9, 167, 891 
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Employment Created by P. W. A. Construction 
By Herman B. Byer of the BurgEav or LaBor STatTISTICS 


ONSTRUCTION of public works has been regarded for many 

years as one of the more promising means of relieving wner. 
ployment in periods of acute industrial depression. Public constrye. 
tion provides jobs when they are needed most, and stimulates enyploy. 
ment in the heavy industries by creating a demand for the ray 
materials used in construction. Moreover, with the purchasing powe 
of the workers directly or indirectly employed maintained, the ¢e. 
mand for consumer goods is sustained and other parts of the industris| 
system are kept in motion. In the creation of the Public \\orks 
Administration by the Congress, these theories found expression in 
public policy. As a consequence, between July 1933 and June 193 
the value of contracts awarded and force-account work started on 
construction projects financed from funds of the Public Works 
Administration amounted to more than $3,000,000,000. It is stil 
too early to measure, with complete precision, all the economic 
effects of these allotments on industry in general, but it-is possibl 
to make a reasonably accurate appraisal of the employment created 
by the Publie Works program. 

Of the allotments made for Federal and non-Federal constriction 
projects, $692,927,000 was accounted for by pay-roll disbursements 
at the site of construction. Translated into actual employment, 
this represents 6,475,000 man-months of labor. Apart from the 
direct employment created at the site of construction, orders placed 
for materials valued at $1,288,755,000 represent an additional 4,2/1, 
700 man-months of labor. In the aggregate, on the basis of dats 
presented below, from July 1933 to June 1936 more than 10,735),70 
man-months of labor were created as a result of construction financed 
in whole or in part by the Public Works Administration. Nonlabor 
costs at the site and uncompleted work account for the balance o! 
the allotments made in this period. 

The figures for labor other than at the site include only that |abor 
involved in the final fabrication of the materials purchased. Thi 
total is derived from estimates of employment submitted by manv 
facturers and others directly benefiting from orders placed for ma- 
terials. These estimates cannot be made to show a given numbe! 
of workers hired to fill a particular order, but they do reflect quite 
accurately the ratio of man-hours worked on contracts occasioned by 
P. W. A. construction to total man-hours worked. That is, if one- 
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‘hird of a manufacturer’s volume is in such orders, one-third of his 
pay roll is attributed to the orders. 

No accurate estimate has yet been made of the total amount of 
jabor required in producing and transporting raw materials to the 
point of manufacture for the program as a whole. Nor are accurate 
estimates available showing the amount of labor involved in trans- 
porting the finished product to the site of construction. For three 
industries (steel, cement, and lumber), however, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has completed studies of the man-hours of labor other than 
at the site extending back to the mines or forests, factories, and rail- 
roads. Additional studies are under way in several other industries 
‘to determine the man-hours of indirect labor involved in producing, 
manufacturing, and transporting basic construction materials, such 
‘as brick, tile, and terra cotta, plumbers’ supplies, and electrical 
machinery, apparatus, and supplies. 

The estimates of the labor time involved in filling orders for these 
materials for P. W. A. projects must, in part, be based on dollar figures 
of cost.! The method used in estimating the total labor required for 
a ton of structural steel from mine to site of coustruction is that used 
by the business man and cost accountant. Railroad transportation 
costs, for example, have been definitely established. It is possible to 
establish with substantial accuracy what proportion of freight reve- 
nues goes to labor. On this basis of average costs it is possible to 
determine the number of man-hours of labor that should properly 
be regarded as involved in hauling 1,000 tons of coal, and in most 
cases to approximate the labor time that must be hired to handle a 
‘continuing volume of business. In cases where overhead labor cost is 
‘small, as in the extraction of sand and gravel, the method of average 
‘costs used by the Bureau, in conformity with standard business 
practice, gives a precise estimate of added labor. 

Following a cost-accounting procedure throughout, it is estimated 
that approximately 2,950,000 man-months of indirect labor in mills, 
nines, and transportation were involved in filling orders for steel in 
the 3 years ending June 30, 1936; 484,000 man-months in filling orders 
‘for cement; and 565,000 man-months in filling orders for lumber. Of 
‘this total of more than 3,999,000 man-months for steel, cement, and 
lumber alone, only 1,872,000 man-months were in establishments 
engaged in the final fabrication of the materials. The remainder— 

»2,127,000 man-months—was involved in extraction of raw materials, 
in early stages of processing, and in transportation. 





' The only practical procedure in estimating the effect of Government orders on employment is that of 
Cost accounting which pro-rates the total amount of labor at the various stages of processing and transpor- 
"tation and applies at each stage, as a percentage of the total business involved, that which is being done 
2 for Government accounts. The method used, in other words, is not that of the marginal concept of labor 
_ Productivity, which implies that it is possible to segregate the contribution of each unit of every,productive 
a factor to output and thus measure the additional units of labor that are required to produce each addi- 


- tional unit of the output of a given plant. 
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It is clear that the large volume of work in connection with | \))}j, 
Works is orly partially visible at the site. In general, for cyery 
1,000 man-months of labor created at the site, there are an adqj. 
tional 658 man-months of labor in establishments finishing thi m9. 
terials used. Back of the labor involved in fina] fabrication, i: the 
case of steel, cement, and lumber, studies by the Bureau have <)jow) 
an even larger number of man-months of Jabor involved in tran spor. 
tation, in extraction, and crude processing. 
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Non 
In certain types of projects the relative importance of the labor IE pyblic 
back of the site is even larger than has been indicated. Thus, an [Ryatio 
analysis of six completed power and light plants constructed from [pyiatio 
funds provided by the Public Works Administration shows that [tates 
labor and material costs on the projects totaled $461,628. OF this ig;ates 
amount, 13.2 percent was paid to labor at the site of construction [Bho N: 
and 86.7 percent was spent for materials. Altogether 465,529 man- MRyion n 
hours of labor were involved. Labor created at the site of con- j,bor : 
struction accounted for 85,529, or 18.4 percent, of the man-hours [Relief 
while labor created in the factories, mines, and transportation con- rojec 
panies accounted for 81.6 percent. For every man-hour worked at Myay b 
the site, 4.4 man-hours’ employment was required in factories, mines, fp»; mot 
and transportation. bustify 
Contracts Awarded he ors 
oe) < 
Tue value of contracts awarded and force-account work! started Bl °° 
on Federal and non-Federal construction projects financed from Public Jt": 
Works Administration funds from July 1933 to June 1936, inclusive, Hee 
by type of project, are shown in table 1. pvider 
way a 
Table 1.—-Contracts and Force-Account Work Started on P. W. A. Construction §, ctivi 
Projects, July 1933 to June 1936, by Type of Projects : 
[Subject to revision] Rai 
: Bistrati 
, Federal Non-Federal ‘at f ala 
Type of project dels Saivete Total of ( le 
~ Bbridge 
All types of projects..................------------------ $1, 673, 143, 702) $1, 449, 519, 250 | $3, 122, 662,99 [per an 
Building construction_...................-..----------- 175, 435,620 | 708, 662, 622 884, 095,20 [motiv 
| A eRe « GRR 5 DEC a See Ey fF 3  } i are 587, 185,982 He 
River, harbor, and flood control_.__.............-..-.-- 355, 558, 489 2, 875, 607 358, 434,06 i Duy 
8 EE CSET TT ERD SPREE ORES 39, 448, 932 136, 931, 804 176, 380,78 R 
RE ERR TG) EG PTET Er ae 246, 994, 309 |............___. 246, 094,38 Mtotalin 
PE tebitth aks cticeduadsehbiatdddennesscosussous 196, 254, 657 1, 768, 730 198, (123, 37 ; 
ehh i KELL bln og a caebhindiiddabiatbs 16, 083, 745 |...........-.... 16,083,748 Admit 
Water and sewerage systems.__...._......._..___----.-- 6, 446, 121 344, 303, 618 350, 749, 739 
Railroad construction and repair....................-..|....-....--.-2.. 207, 888, 363 207, 588,36 Btracts 
dee tet ae thed kann ubtnenaded 49, 735, 847 47, 088, 506 96, 824,35 HS 
| ___ Fitotal; 
! Under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Public Roads. trol, ] 
2 Other than those reported by Bureau of Public Roads. The 
dhe y 


Federal-construction projects, which account for 53.5 percent o! B tent 
the total allotments, are financed by allotments made by the Public § repair 
Works Administration to the various agencies and departments of the J 6 per: 


7 





1 “‘Force-account work” is day labor hired directly by Government departments. i 
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Federal Government engaged in construction, from funds provided 
primarily under the National Industrial Recovery Act. The major 
portion of the low-cost housing program now under way, however, is 
fnanced by funds provided under the Emergency Relief Appropria- 
ion Act of 1935. The work on Federal projects is performed either 
yy commercial firms, which have been awarded contracts, or by day 
labor hired directly by the Federal agencies. 

Non-Federal projects are financed by allotments made by the 
Public Works Administration from funds available under either the 
‘ational Industrial Recovery Act or the Emergency Relief Appro- 
nriation Act of 1935. Most of the allotments have been made to the 
States and their political subdivisions. In financing projects for the 
‘tates or their political subdivisions from funds appropriated under 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, the Public Works Administra- 
ion makes a direct grant of not more than 30 percent of the total 
abor and material cost. When funds provided under the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 are used to finance a non-Federal 
roject, as much as 45 percent of the total labor and material cost 
may be furnished in the form of a grant. The remaining 55 percent 
or more of the cost is financed by the recipient. When circumstances 
justify such action, the Public Works Administration may provide 
he grantee with the additional funds by means of aloan. Allotments 
0 commercial enterprises, principally railroads, are made only as 
oans. All loans made by the Public Works Administration carry 

iterest charges and have a definite date of maturity. The bonds 
bvidenecing such loans may be offered for sale to the public. In this 
way a revolving fund is provided which enlarges the scope of the 
activities of the Public Works Administration. 

Railroad work financed by loans made by the Public Works Admin- 
istration falls under three headings: (1) Construction work in the form 
of electrification, the laying of rails atid ties, repairs to buildings, 
bridges, ete.; (2) the building and repairing of locomotives and passen- 
ger and freight cars in shops operated by the railroads; and (3) loco- 
motive and passenger- and freight-car building in commercial shops. 

_ During the 3 years ended June 1936, contracts had been awarded 
totaling $3,122,662,952 for Federal and non-Federal Public Works 
i dministration construction projects of all types. The value of con- 
tracts awarded for building construction constituted 28 percent of the 
total; for public roads, 19 percent; for river, harbor, and flood con- 
trol, 11 percent; and for water and sewerage systems, 11 percent. 


The value of contracts awarded for naval vessels represented 8 per- 


tent of the total value of all contracts; for railroad construction and 
ve 7 percent; for reclamation, 6 percent; and for streets and roads, 
percent. 
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Pay Rolls and Material rable 3» 


THE amount of pay rolls and the value of orders placed for ma ‘erjg); 
on projects financed from the Public Works Administration fun¢ fro), 
July 1933 to June 1936, are presented in table 2, by type of project. 


I] type 
Table 2.—Amount of Pay Rolls and Value of Orders for Materials on P jects dines 
Financed From P. W. A. Funds, July 1933 to June 1936, by Type of Project ger 


\wnin 



































+s Carpet 
[Subject to revision] Cordag 
oo : a Cotton 
Felt gc 
Amount of pay rolls | Value of orders for mate: jute gi 
Tae - S o x ss Linole' 
Type of project | Sacks § 
Reins Non- ‘ es Non- Uphol: 
Federal Federal Total Federal Wederab | Waste 

a ae a Dee Pes x | 
: —— ee Forest pro 

i 2 | lL 

All projects. ............. $470, 452, 953|$222, 474, 950|$692, 927, 903|$749, 867, 217}! $538, 887, 774]! $1, 285. 754, y par 
Building construction....| 41, 062, 170 97, 534, 453] 138, 596,623) 75, 058, 242} 211, 590, 193} 286), 648, 4 5 rt 
Public roads ?._.._.______| 181, 396,301}_._.....___. 181, 396, 301] 304, 528,154)... O4, 528, 1 Wind 
River, harbor, and flood ‘cals 
ETS 72, 952, 353]............| 72,952, 353] 115, 647, 543) __. ; LL5, 647, 54 wren 
Streets and roads 3_____ 15, 739, 672] 23,091, 294] 38, 830,966] 12,086,158] 38, 408, 264] 194) 49 — 
Naval vessels._..........| 75, 736,445|............| 75,736,445] 97, 771, 286]... } re 
Reclamation. __._.______- 51, 855, 821|_.......___- 51,855,821} 92, 567, 440|___- Pot 744 so 
Forestry................-| 10, 130,795|...._._---..| 10,130,705] 4,898,756|........____| 408 a 
Water and sewerage Paints 
RN 1, 506,957) 59,948,554) 61, 455, 511 2, 459, 883] 112, 696, 383 | , " 
Railroad construction. ...| Pate | __...| 20,219,284] 20, 219,284)... __ __.| 44, 434, 631 14. 434 oo 
Railroad shop work. .....|........-.-- 16, 048, 186) 16, 048, 186)............| 50,714,924 714, we - 
Miscellaneous... _______-_- 20, 072, 439 5, 633,179] 25, 705, 618] 44, 849, 755) 18, 328, 078 ( 7.8 te 
os Cone! 
! Includes orders placed by railroads for new equipment ($62,715,301). — 
2 Under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Public Roads. Lim - 
3 Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. uM rt 
Mine 
r . , . Sand 
The value of orders placed for materials and pay-roll disbursements Tilin 
Wall 


on construction projects financed from Public Works Administratio: 
funds from July 1933 to June 1936 amounted to $1,981,683,000. 0! Re was 


this total, labor at the site of construction received $692,928,00 orf boo 
35 percent, and the value of orders placed was $1,288,755,000 or (' Fone 
percent. The ratio of pay-roll disbursements to material order Hea 
placed varies widely among the different types of construction pro; Rail 
ects. On every type of project with the exception of forestry work, Spri 
however, the value of orders placed for materials exceeded pay-rol Stov 
disbursements. The ratio of labor cost at the site and material 0 fR  swi 
total cost ranges from 24 percent for labor and 76 percent for material JF win 
on railroad shop work to 67 percent for labor and 33 percent for m-§ is 
terials on forestry projects. These ratios cannot be considered 3:  - 
applying to completed projects inasmuch as some materials wil! no! ial 
be used for a period of time after the order has been placed. , she 
The value of material orders placed on construction projects " 
financed from Public Works Administration funds, July 1933 to June “we 
1936, is presented in table 3, by type of material. En 
i 

Pul 

Ref 

Bactof 
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able 3. -Value of Material Orders Placed on Construction Projects Financed 
From P. W. A. Funds, July 1933 to June 1936, by Type of Materials 








4 eTials — — a —— —— —— = 
. ey , ss Value of orders 
| irom I'ype of materials placed ! 
f ct 2 — —_ ——__—_——_ 
i] types of materials-___-- $1, 288, 754, 991 
rOjects rextiles and their products-_--_............--.. senwes iChlinbdi het esneihéGiiinn ance an teas 1, 565, 815 
ject \wnings, tents, canvas, etc : 240, 209 
Carpets and fWgs................--.-.- SedeeEsewswoesewsooescescccesces nin ashannininerti 76, 912 
Cordage and twine , on 302, 756 
159, 846 
Felt goods..........-. ishuedacdédpleueccutihanbehsesebabbosescusectunctsuncosteuduns 184, 003 
Jute goods 77, 969 
Linoleum. -- . . 7 330, 645 
Sacks and bags----. ee a ew ww wee ene ne - =e ---e -- - occeccece 31, 980 
Upholstering materials, not elsewhere classified - ean 134, 439 
Waste : . ee ep ee ee 26, 956 
Dorel TRONS oo acaccocsseccenee ochsecnsadatinassbnensness«cenncees ee 71, 881, 201 
_ eg Se ee 210, 505 
Pete Lumber and timber products, not elsewhere classified -- 60, 848, 043 
Rag Planing mill products 10, 683, 981 
- Window and door screens and weatherstrip 138, 672 
nemente was Gaeee HOOGuCR.. . 5... ..-..-..... 10, 911, 130 
* Ammunition and related products__._______-- , 1, 101, 747 
re EE eee ee eee eee poabainaels 386, 846 
~ Compressad and liquified gases__.............___- 


Jaa Sis diarrheic an 349, 882 
id ndhabGiebpnacusenesencasddstendesdemss , 


. és 5, 403, 562 
Paints and varnishes -- iid iaiis ccide Mae smitty dhe bee ast canteens 3, 669, 093 


494; tone, clay, and glass products - 372, 237, 898 
714 Asbestos products, not elsewhere classified 105, 333 
14, 9% 27, 849, 849 
153, 514, 425 
31, 687, 668 


RE TS TC TEES CLIT villain sided ee . eo. alee 2 
a nema ‘ emeinet 
| ae See See 45, 138, 0O8 


Glass. A ran tee ee ny vee SE poate A-gigllbhlta a ia 1, 728, 288 


er a ee CR EE See Le ee 320, 801 
Marble, granite, slate, and other stone products 22, 988, 801 


Minerals and earths, ground or otherwise treated__- 126, 895 
Sand and gravel 79, 327, 092 
Tiling, floor and wall, and terrazzo 


ments 


3, 800, 671 

ratior Wall plaster, wall board, insulating board and floor composition 5, 650, 067 
. Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery 336, 814, 082 
. L Bolts, nuts, washers, etc 3, 990, 965 
0 or Cast-iron pipe and fittings..........._- PNG 2ON 55 4 2S eS ek eo fee ee .| 32, 859, 494 
0] Doors, shutters, and window sash and frames, molding, and trim (metal)_________- 10, 692, 815 

aa 813, 468 

OF 0 Forgings, iron and steel 6, 505, 793 
ders Hardware, miscellaneous rece 9, 084, 251 
raers Heating and ventilating equipment SE, 21, 554, 268 
a Nails and spikes ; od ST OER: 1, 535, 292 
pro}- NS EE FE eee 6, 653, 102 

et | Rails, steel q 22, 261, 673 
WOTK, Springs, steel] 628, 806 
= I Steel-works and rolling-mill products, not elsewhere classified_..._____ _- 78, 647, 361 
LV -TOU Stoves and ranges, other than electric ee 380, 619 
ial t Structural and reinforcing stee] 123, 344, 276 
Lal UW a ITY RE Rh ES Be | 1, 000, 818 
wer SD ERR eee vadeetl 5, 668, 189 
erdals Wire products, not elsewhere classified... ._....................---.------.--- mae 7, 230, 653 
r ma- Wrought pipe 3, 962, 239 
eds Nonferrous metals and their products 7, 175, 875 
CU ds ELLIE T IL LLL LOLI EE TE TE sliced y 344, 721 
ll not Copper products 894° 110 
it Lead products wate 365, 711 
Nonferrous metal alloys and products, not elsewhere classified 1, 673, 993 

Sheet-metal EEE LES SY > ST eee ae seeaattin tial 3, 836, 113 

ojects Rid asdokabadabnbne Sdek-chibibcindeddnadéos~cdecsnahnnnocsess ; 61, 227 
June Machinery, not including transportation equipment-.__..................--...-------- 236, 739, 241 


Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies . | 59, 252, 387 


Elevators and elevator equipment_-_.................-.....---....---.----------- a 3, 178, 804 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and waterwheels........................_._________- al 22, 405, 953 
Foundry and machine-shop products, not elsewhere classified — 126, 027, 684 
I embnotpeemen 7, 081, 577 
Meters (gas, water, etc.) and gas generators......................--._--. 912, 741 
Pumps and pumping equipment 16, 609, 225 
Refrigerators and refrigerating and ice-making apparatus | 1, 270, 870 


F : Ti material orders placed on P. W. A. projects financed by the Emergency Relief Appropriation 
y cto w. 


* 
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Table 3.—-Value of Material Orders Placed on Construction Projects F 
From P. W. A. Funds, July 1933 to June 1936, by Type of Materials—Con: 


lanced mT able 4.— 


n ued 














a 
Type of materials | Valu 


i 





Transportation equipment, air, land, and water 
Aircraft (new) 
Se Ee ear 
Boats, stee] and wooden (small) 
aaa 
Locomotives, other than steam 


-------- --- RF, 40 




















SS eee R37. np past far ~ 
Motorcycles and parts.......................- 74 908 oe on pi 
Motor vehicles, passenger_....__._._____- SETS 530, 713 ed F 
Motor vehicles, trucks__..........._..._-- Tout ae bl LEER ERED , 248 @ and 
Railway cars, freight. -_...................- 7 S, 838. Op ooo 
Railway cars, mail and express________- ~ a 120 44 ns are ilo 
Railway cars, passenger. ________...__- 893" 399 vo and § 
RR a sh 5 es ) ( may 
poling. miscellaneous... _..........-- : ? 8, 637 ~ electr 
RES ES ee ee a . ; - RAB 147 ves 
eS fiitbeecctinmgl 14, 339 nee ive 
Electric wiring and fixtures_________- ‘5 umber: 
Furniture, including store and office fixtures tf Millwol 
Instruments, professional and scientific , Sawmil 
Mattresses and bed springs____._.____- ss 7 rick, tile, 
Models and patterns._....................- ‘it ement... - 
Paper products__________ ili A aA aoe are 91, 869 neat 
Paving materials and mixtures, not elsewhere classified. ....--...-...---.- ee tt 
Petroleum products___________________ : Petroleum | 
Photographic apparatus and materials____ 4 
Plumbing supplies, not elsewhere classified 17 
Radio apparatus and supplies___________. i : 148, 374 
Roofing materials, not elsewhere classified : od , ; 530, 704 f 
I I i fy aATAE St ed a - : 655, 644 The 
Steam and other packing, pipe, and boiler covering, and gaskets 85, 16 
Theatrical scenery and stage equipment oe ae e- 15, 774 creast 
Window shades and fixtures________. oa eren : 227, 609 
eee a - N11, 3% number 
meres eitemenn eet ~ Bin June 
: ° : +s . Admin 
Orders for materials used on Public Works Administration cou. 
. . . . PMPLoOYy 
struction projects have benefited virtually all manufacturing indus qe? 
rive en 


tries in the United States. Industries producing stone, clay, and 
glass products received 29 percent of the total value of orders placed. 
In this group cement orders exceeding $153,514,000 were place: and 
orders for sand and gravel products were nearly $80,000,000. Orders 
for structural and reinforcing steel exceeded $123,344,000; for other 
products of steel works and rolling mills, $78,647,000; for lumber and 
timber products, $60,848,000; and for products of foundries an¢ 
machine shops, $126,028,000. 

Table 4 shows the estimated number of wage earners employ e< ir 
certain specified industries in June 1933 as compared with June 1130. 


ndded 

nachin 
percent 
han 4 
Admin: 
humbe 
bver th 
ion or 
of labo 

















The estimates are based on the figures collected monthly by the te 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. a OJ 
From the beginning of the program to June 1936 orders placed with exe 
the industries shown in table 4 for materials to be used on [iblic * of 
Works Administration construction projects amounted to $860..)85- r 
000. Bureau estimates indicate that the placing of these orier ™ 0 


resulted in 2,800,000 man-months of labor in the final fabrication 0! 
the products without regard to the added labor required in the 
extraction of raw materials and transportation at various stages. 


0 fill | 
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anced immTable 4. —Estimated Number of Wage Earners Employed in Specified Industries, 
hued June 1933 and June 1936 








Increaseor | Minimur Maximum 
Wage earners ‘ n 
ag’ decrease employment employment 


Industry Se 


Per- 
Wage , Wage 

umber - 

Numbe oe earners Period earners 














plast furnaces, steel works, and 


rolling mills 221, 900} 3% June 1933| 338, 100] June 1936 
ast-iron pipe 8,900) 12 June 1933) 13, 500! June 1936 


Piymbers’ supplies - o-esecee--- 19, 900 Jan. 1934| 29,600) Oct. 1935 
am and hot-water heating 


apparatus and steam fittings.| 21, 400 Jan. 1934] 27,000] June 1936 
ectrical machinery, appara- 
tus, and supplies 106, 700 June 1933} 175, 900} June 1936 
Foundry and miachine-shop 


products......--.---------.--| 199, 700 June 1933] 355, 600) June 1936 
ars, electric and steam rail- 
12, 600 June1933| 41,000) June 1936 
ocomotives 2, 300 2, 300} June 1933 7, 500) Aug. 1934 
umber: 

Millwork 37, 200 Jan. 1934} 55,100) June1936 

Rewniiiuasicecs.<s....+.<5) Bee j June 1933} 184, 200) June 1936 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_....| 28, Jan. 1934] 43, 200) June1936 
, 17, 200 s Jan. 1934] 22,200) June1935 
June 1933] 68,700) Nov.1935 


June 1933) 2. - 
(Fare rossi 73, 500! Aug. 1934 


| 
































The effect of the orders placed for materials is reflected in the 
creased employment in industry. In the locomotive industry the 
number of wage earners increased from 2,300 in June 1933 to 7,100 
n June 1936. Orders for locomotives financed by Public Works 
\dministration loans required more than 61,000 man-months of 
ployment. This would have been more than enough work to 
vive employment for an entire year to the total number of employees 
Lael ulded between these two dates. Employment in foundry and 
‘al machine shops in June 1936 totaled 355,600, an increase of 78.1 
lors percent over employment in June 1933; over the 3-year period mere 
other gtlan 411,000 man-months of labor were supported by Public Works 
> ani eiministration orders to this industry. In the sawmill industry the 
_ qy| umber of wage earners showed a gain of 41.4 percent in June 1936 
bver the corresponding month of 1933 and Public Works Administra- 
aaa ion orders for sawmill products involved nearly 400,000 man-months 
1936, bof labor. 
. thee Lhe brick, tile, and terra-cotta industry employed 14,700 more 
' mployees in June 1936 than in June 1933, a percentage increase of 
| with §pl-6- For the cement industry, the percentage increase in the num- 
> plie EDC? Of Wage earners employed in June 1936 over June 1933 was,26.2. 
og;.,gelast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills employed 116,200 more 
adil mployees in June 1936 than in June 1933, a percentage change of 
on of e--4+:; Approximately 1,183,000 man-months of labor were required 
» the (ge fill Public Works Administration orders to these industries. 
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Accidents in 30 Manufacturing Industries, 1933 and 1934 report 





By Max D. Kossonris and Swen Karr, of the BursAu or LABOR Sv (yj) pensat 
CCIDENTAL injuries in manufacturing industries incre: seq jy ae 
A both frequency and severity in 1934 over 1933, as shown }y 
reports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics covering 6,437 identicy| 
establishments in 30 manufacturing industries.' The frequency ry, 
for the group as a whole rose from 19.25 in 1933 to 20.18 in 193) 
and the accompanying severity rate from 2.23 to 2.69. - 
Analysis of the data reveals that in spite of changes of accidey 
rates, the relative ranking of industries according to the frequencis 
with which disabling injuries occurred remained fairly constay 
Outstanding high proportions of serious accidents were experienced ym 
slaughtering and meat-packing plants, flour mills, fertilizer plani:fiim 
planing mills, saw mills, and logging establishments. Industrie (Uo 
with records for low-frequency and low-severity rates were carpe peeks 
and rugs, boots and shoes, electrical machinery, apparatus andi es 
supplies, cotton goods, pottery, and automobiles. But even for thes fi (rns 
the accident rates for 1934 were generally higher than those for 193) 0% )28, 
Petroleum refining stands out in both years for a relatively lof ‘oy 4 
proportion of disabling injuries but high severity rates, indicating '°" 
that while accidents were not very frequent, those that did occur wei 
severe. The same was true of the chemical industry in 1934. este 
Another important finding was that, on the whole, injuries were of i (ou 
more serious nature in 1934 than in 1933. For each 1,000 injure gi {ue 
there were 12 less of those involving only lost time, and 1 more olf pv? 
death or permanent total disability and 11 more of the kind asso-f pol’ 
ciated with the loss of arms, legs, fingers, eyes, and other parts of thei 32h" 
body. Industries in which outstanding shifts toward larger propor gf. 
tions of such permanently disabling injuries occurred were agricultunlm “"" 
implements, chemicals, electrical machinery, foundry, leather, logging J ¥2°%- 
petroleum refining, and slaughtering and meat packing. 
! The 
Accident Experience ie 
AccipDENT data for 1933 and 1934 are given in table 1. The dati ore 
in this table include, for a number of States, estimates of accidents raph 
which did not outlast the waiting periods specified by the work men4 statisti 


compensation acts and consequently were not reportable.? Thats 





1 The policy of restricting accident statistics to identical firms for 2 successive years, althoug 
to narrow the sample somewhat, results in a compensating gain of stricter comparability. 

? The inclusion of these estimates makes it possible to use data from a larger number of States, (1! m2 
the accident rates in this report not strictly comparable with those of earlier years. For earlier dats 
Monthly Labor Review, December 1933 and May 1934. 
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847 


the period of disability caused by the accidental injury lasted less than 
‘he minimum number of days allowed before the accidental injury was 
reportable to the State agency administering the workmen’s com- 


pens tion act.” 


Table 1.—Accident Rates in 30 paemetactaring welane wheat 1933 and 1934 


Industry 


| 
| 


| 
Man-hours 


ments} ™ orked | 


Death 





ee 


Agricultural implements- - 

et ll 
Automobile tires and rubber 
goods nea hbeeeeeccceoecceccce 

Boots and shoes 

Brick, tile, and terra cotta___ 

Carpets and rugs 

Chemicals 

oo, 

Electrical machinery, appa- 
ratus, and supplies_......_- 

eh a aR 

Flour, feed, and other grain- 
mill products 

Foundry and machine shop 
products 

Furniture 

Glass 


Logging 

Lumber—Planing mills____- 
Lumber—Sawmnills_..___. 
Machine tools 

Paper aad pulp 

Petroleum refining 
eT 
Shipbuilding, steel and wood. 
Slaughtering and meat pack- 


Stamped and enameled ware. 
Steam fittings, apparatus, and 


! The frequency rate is the average number of accidents per million man-hours worked. 
rate is the average number of days lost per thousand man-hours. 





ar ° 4578.04 043, 351, 735| 











| Number of accidents causing | 





specified disability | | 
| 





_— Se- 
ver- 

ity 
rate! 


Fre- 


A 
| | quen-| 
Tem- | ; cy 


Per- | Per: | 


i oq Z| 
total! | total 


Total (ds 4ys) rate! 





Pr = 
23) 3, 694/54, 404, 


caidind teed 


| | 
594/6, 795, 792! 








65| 15,615, 541 
115| 361, 227, 393 


87, 720, 856 
186, 735, 923 
18, 725, 837 
22, 952, 701 
58, 242, 819 
359, 039, 488 


176, 779, 034 
11, 718, 760 


30, 964, 206 


130, 234, 019 
72, 214, 333 
71, 047, 674 
10, 489, 005 

572, 770, 000 
55, 919, 352 
11, 351, 198 
23, 242, 878 
58, 890, 644 
12, 747, 245 

160, 171, 043 
93, 068, 136 
22, 843, 531 
29, 494, 303 


199, 806, 751 
35, 004, 443 


82} 21, 340, 521 
102} 29, 774, 703 
134) 103, 219, 398 








443| 
4, 446 


| 419 
4,027 


1, 458] 1, 528 
1,697| 1,797 
671| 708 
149} 175] 
689| 739] 
4, 829 5, 046 


33, 363 
548, 932 


129, 537 
133, 219 
121, 577) ; 

28, 421 
113, 434 
317, 909 


1, 591 
15| 464 


1, 795 
485 


271, 222) 10. 15 
57, 759) 41. 39 


47| 922 


277 3, 587) 
185 1, 727 
48 1, 445 
23 " 208| 231 
673 7\11, 166} 1, 339, 428) 19. 49 
36 1, 239 1,280) 90,307) 22.89 
48| 1,105] 1,176| 244, 726/163. 60 
80| 820) 910) 154,702) 39.15 
196| 3, 433] 3,653) 493, 742) 62.03 
14} 234) 249) 19,063) 19. 53 
240| 3,353) 3,621) 507,395) 22. 61 
113} 1,111) 1, 257| 352,358) 13. 51 
10} 296) 309) 33,065] 13. 53 
45| 647) 599) 87,932] 20.31 


326) 5, 357 
81) 593 


974) 119,380) 31. 46 


el a 


433, 856 . 54 
158, 214) 23. 91 
118, 160 . 34 

18, 139} 22.02 


33 
19 
66 
73 
34 
61 
56 
66 
38 
HL 
17 
79 
45 
98 


59 
95 


15. 56) 1.77 
30. 93) 2. 41 
15. 59) 1. 69 








5, 710 
676 


517, 747| 28. 58 
68, 391 31 


37, 846 
71, 892 
174, 076 


p> pO 99 99 GO Se = = po me pe 


21; 309 
57; 861 
106; 1, 497 


332 
921 
1, 609 



































The severity 
The standard time-loss ratings for fatal- 


ities and permanent disabilities are given in Bulletin No. 276, Standardization of Industrial Accident 


Statistics. 





‘These States and the respective durations of disabilities for nonreportable injuries are: Wisconsin, 3 


days; Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey, and New York, 1 week; Alabama, 2 weeks. 


California is included in 


this group because no statistics are available for temporary total disabilities, and Oklahoma because no 
statistics of the type required are available for fata! accidents. 
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Table 1.—-Accident Rates in 30 sadinciable he Industries, 1933 and 193 Con 























| 
| 
| Number of accidents causing 
| specified disability 
> Total 
Estab- 5 
Pee : Man-hours time 
Industry or worked a a Tem- lost 
: po- (days) 
| Death pane = rary Total 
total tial total 



















































1934 








All industries_.............- -, 6, 437)3, 340, 967, 925 486) 54/4, 971/61, 910/67, 421/8, 989, 567 

















Agricultural implements- ----- 65) 27, 163, 336 a 61; 658 722 74, 43 32 5S 2% 
Automobiles--.-...-_- 115} 485, 241, 608 43 3| 694! 6, 273) 7,013 957, 398 is] 1 oF 
Automobile tires and rubber a 
Te seis 33} 97, 252, 979 5|_....| 60] 1,626] 1,691) 111, 663) | 
Boots and shoes. .--.---- 230} 166, 307, 483 101; 1,633} 1,738} 125, 720) 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta.._.| 272} 20, 418, 403 5 1] 33] 834) 873] 76, 501| 42 76 3°: 
Carpets IES Sabi aedtaciod 17 19, 106, 182 _ = 26 172 199} 30,910) 10.49) 15 
Chemicals............---- : 132} —_ 68, 995, 305  _— 88} 977) 1,091] 277,067) 15.81 4% 
eS 293} 310, 212, 958 17 1} 208) 4,075) 4,301) 359,431) 13.86 1 


Electrical machinery, appara- | 
tus, and supplies-_- ------- . 153} 225, 871, 650 299] 1,988) 2,306) 366,953) | 

Fertilizers.......-.-.-- 133 12, 542, 597 eas 27; 637) 675) 100,730) 5 

Flour, feed, and other grain- | 






































mill products Se ee 304) 32,255, 701 12 3; 58) 1,047] 1,120) 190,818) 3: 
Foundry and machine-shop 
I ti cccduns asta 640} 176, 993, 054 26 4| 478) 4,250) 4,758) 673,001 88) 3.4 
iii eine snamne | 290) 69, 562, 188 5| 1] -:154) 1, 190] 1,350) 191, 271) 19.4 
hae hin andaiamdiee ail 121 79, 841, 031 16 1 61) 1,822] 1,900] 196, 303) 23. 
th ouitinniiienonnipaaend 42 13, 414, 815 ase 35 271 309 48, 343) 2 
eee 1,800} 662, 800, 000 119 7| 771)12, 127/13, 024) 1, 639, 081) | 
OS SRST ee oe 109 46, 951, 357 3 1 63} 1,119] 1, 186) 110,340! 25.26 2% 
i Ae ta ARE aE I 45 15, 581, 447 92} 1, 138] 1, 245 248, 361| 79, 90) 15,9 
Lumber—Planing mills_-_-._-- 254| 26,004, 758 ae 66; 791) 867] 139,780) 33.23) 45.¥ 
Lumber—Sawmnills_ ---.- aie 286, 59, 743, 958 21 1} 191) 3,097) 3,310) 436,458) 55.40 7 
NS eee 102 24, 754, 871 ee 39 395 437 62, 334) 17.65 
Paper and pulp.........._.... 240| 136, 456, 327 40| 1) -:234/ 3,326] 3,601] 576, 126) 2", 39 4 
Petroleum refining ---.-.--_----- 77 99, 126, 185 18 19} 150 952) 1,139) 393,877) | 
>, SS 74, 23, 997, 538 —- 14, 360) 377) 38,423) 15.7 
4 Shipbuilding, steel and wood- 53} 36, 961, 194 ES 53} 6543) 604) 116,950) 1 
f en and meat pack- 
— @& (RRR eee liies 170} 227, 927, 893 35} 10} 657] 7,529] 8, 231/1, 033,999] 36.11 44 
i gual and enameled ware- 60} 32, 234,790 5j}.....| 69] 493) 567] 96,703] 17.59) 3.0 
Steam fittings, apparatus, 
and supplies....<........... 82| 27, 566, 096 a 31] 431) 463) 39,957) 16.81 
et oie, a hitiseactinne 102} 32, 348, 031 a 61 965) 1,031) 117, 302) 31 
Woolen goods-_.-.-.--....----.-- | 134; 83, 244, 190 4 1; 97} 1,191) 1,293} 159, 335) | 





A comparison of the 1933 and 1934 data shows that in 15 manv- 
facturing industries—including such major groups as automobiles, 
boots and shoes, chemicals, flour, glass, leather, paper and pulp, and 
slaughtering and meat packing—accidents in 1934 were proportionally 
more frequent and more severe then in 1933, a fact which is reflected 
in higher frequency and severity rates. On the other hand, only ‘ 
industries showed decreases in both frequency and severity rates, 
namely automobile tires and rubber goods and the three industries i 
the lumber group: logging, planing mills, and sawmills. In the case 
of automobile tires and rubber goods, the decreases were small. Sut 
in the three lumber groups, the decreases were significant. In |o:- 
ging, the average number of disabling accidents per million 1a0- 
hours worked decreased from 103.60 to 79.90, and the average (ays 
lost per thousand man-hours decreased from 21.56 to 15.94. Ex- 
pressed in percentages, the accident frequency decreased by a)oul 
30 percent and the accident severity by 35 percent. For planing 
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mills, the frequency rate declined from 39.15 to 33.23, and the severity 
rate from 6.66 to 5.36. The rates for sawmills were appreciably 
higher than for planing mills, but also declined—in frequency from 
62.03 to 55.40, and in severity from 8.38 to 7.31. Logging operations, 
however, easily stand out as the most hazardous and dangerous of 
all the 30 industries covered in this survey. 

Some of the individual industry experiences warrant special mention 
because of the degree of change in the accident rates from 1933 to 
1934. In the brick, tile, and terra cotta industry, the average number 
of disabling accidents per million man-hours worked increased from 
37.81 to 42.76. But at the same time the average days lost, as ex- 
pressed in the severity rate, were nearly halved—dropping from 6.49 
to 3.75, indicating that while there were proportionately more acci- 
dents in 1934 than in 1933, they were, on the average, of a much less 
serious nature. In the chemical industry, a rise in the frequency rate 
from 12.69 to 15.81 was accompanied by a more than doubling of the 
severity rate, which jumped from 1.95 in 1933 to 4.02 in 1934. This 
experience was closely paralleled in the fertilizer industry in which an 
increase in the frequency rate from 41.39 to 53.82—-about 30 percent— 
carried with it almost a doubling of the severity rate, which increased 
from 4.93 to 8.03. Another industry with the same type of experi- 
ence is slaughtering and meat packing, in which the frequency rate 
rose 26 percent, and the severity rate 75 percent. Industries with 
appreciable but less drastic increases in rates are leather and paper 
and pulp. 

In nine industries the frequency rates declined, but the severity 
rates increased, and in two industries frequency rates increased but 
severity rates decreased. The furniture industry averaged a decrease 
of more than four accidents per million man-hours, but an average 
increase in the severity rate of more than half aday. In shipbuilding, 
accidents per million man-hours dropped from 20.31 to 16.34, but 
days lost rose slightly, from 2.98 to 3.16. A relatively sharp increase 
in the severity rate took place in the stamped and enameled ware 
industry, from 1.95 to 3.00, while the frequency rate dropped from 
19.31 to 17.59. 

Several limitations of the data require special mention: (1) The 
accident rates of individual industries are more reliable than those of 
totals of all industries combined, because these latter rates have not 
been weighted to reflect the relative size and exposure hazards of the 
component industries; (2) the injuries reported are considerably less 
than those which occurred, because, in addition to reportable acci- 
dents not reported to the proper State agency, the data exclude 
injuries which were not considered compensable and therefore either 
were not reported at all to the State authorities, or if reported did 
not enter into the tabulations of these authorities; (3) finally, the 
figures do not cover injuries involving lost time but occurring in 
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establishments excluded from coverage under workmen’s com) ¢ 
tion acts either because of exempted size or because of election. |; 
may therefore be safely concluded that the statistics given in {\, 
table tend toward understatement, and therefore toward -conser\ «tiv; 
accident rates more favorable to the industries than they shou|| he 
On the other hand, the establishments reporting were of all size. 
subject to the exceptions noted above, and were selected regard! oss oj 
quality of accident experience. 


Rank of Industries 


Tue relative rank, both as to frequency and severity rates, of th. 
30 industries, listed alphabetically, is shown in table 2. The accom. 
panying chart shows not only the rank but in addition the relatiy: 
size of frequency and severity rates for each of the industries for 193) 
and 1934. The industry with the lowest frequency rate was ranke( 
first, the next lowest second, etc. 


Table 2.—Industry Rank, by Accident Frequency and Severity Rates, 193 














and 1934! 
Frequency rates Severity rat 
Manufacturing industry — ———— 
1933 1934 1933 

Aspioultural traplemoents..............-.........-. 22 21 14 | 
pO SE ee 4 6 6 
Automobile tires and rubber goods_. _- Pia oks 1] 12 5, 
a nani ena dante on wie aaicig amitie 2 3 l 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta.--_-. ‘ 26 27 28 | 
cen cbavetiecncsaraesceess 1 2 3 
<P REES a a Se bubtmubenba 5 9 13 
EE EEE EE TE | RE 8 5 2 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. -_-..-..-.-. snake 3 1 7 
Fertilizers. -_.....-.- ae 28 28 26 
Flour, feed, and other grain- mill ‘products. .........- bank dal 25 25 22 | 
Foundry and pageinpehap EES ES SE 21 22 20 
PE: onbiecterabs toccooenas ote cna d sate scules dua ok aoau 20 15 15 
A EE Sey a a eee See 16 18 10 | 
DR ESS dddopeeed 17 17 11 | 
ES eS 2 See ee 13 16 16 | 
ti enin ae Shaw uceniabadl cahdn ds ae socnddesenee 19 19 9 
a 30 30 30 
Lumber—Planing mills_- IF OER EE EP A ee 27 4 27 | 
Lumber—Sawmnills----_- Ss Se Tee ee ae Oe 29 29 29 | 
ct ne St do ee. dcadiendiuwesescowl 14 14 17 | 
Paper and pulp........-...-.-... G8 TCLS CSTR eae es Ee ee 18 20 24 
RS I GES 9 SRE PA ee oO 6 4 23 
 » bi abedbiadh it awdibbeécncgnedindacsadoasell 7 8 8 
Shipbuilding, | A ANRC INE I ARG AA A 15 10 19 
Slaughtering and meat packing.................-.-----.------- 23 26 25 
Stamped and enameled ware_......-...........--------------- 12 13 18 
Steam fittings, apparatus, and supplies....................-.-.. 9 ll 4 | 
Te ee eet seca saeaewcvade dated 24 23 21 I 
ENS SEES ES ee eae are 10 7 12 | 8 














1 2 industries tying for the same rank were assigned the same rank number, but the next number w 


omitted to avoid distortion of subsequent rank numbers. 


Analysis of the chart reveals some interesting facts. For one, the 
relation to each other of the frequency rates of individual industries (1 


not change much from 1933 to 1934. Seven industries maintained 
exactly the same rank in both years, and 15 others did not change by 
more than 2 grades in rank. Twenty-two of the industries, t)e, 
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indicated a fairly steady relationship to each other in terms o/ {he 
relative frequencies with which accidents occurred, in spite of changes 
in both the frequency rates and exposures. Of the seven industries 
which did not change rank, all except the machine-tool grou) bp. 
longed to the upper half of the array—i. e., had rankings above giy. 
teenth. In fact, the flour, feed, and other grain-mill products indys. 
try stayed twenty-fifth, and fertilizer industry twenty-eighth, say- 
mills twenty-ninth, and logging thirtieth—indicating the unvary ingly 
high accident hazards in each of these groups. These hazards arp 
still further emphasized by the relatively high severity rates in 1934 
in each of these groups—5.92, 8.03, 7.31, and 15.94 respectively. One 
of the outstanding facts to be read from the chart and table 2, is not 
only that slaughtering and meat-packing plants, flour mills, fertilizer 
plants, planing mills, sawmills, and logging establishments had high 
proportions of accidents in relation to exposure, but that these acci- 
dents were also of a very serious nature—a fact clearly revealed in the 
high severity rates. 

On the other hand, such industries as carpets and rugs; boots and 
shoes; electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies; cotton goods: 
pottery; and automobiles had low frequency and severity rates in both 
years. It is to be noted, however, that the rates in 1934 in this less 
hazardous group generally are above those for 1933. 

In both years petroleum refining stands out as having a relatively 
low accident frequency, but a relatively high accident severity. 
Ranking sixth and fourth in frequency in 1933 and 1934, the industry 
was twenty-third and twenty-second, respectively, in severity, with 
rates of 3.79 and 3.97. 

A similar position was occupied by the chemical industry in 134. 
With a frequency rate increase from 12.69 to 15.81, or almost 25 per- 
cent, over the preceding year, the severity rate more than doubled 
(from 1.95 to 4.02), changing the industry’s severity rank from thiir- 
teenth to twenty-third. The man-hour exposure which accompanied 
this unfortunate experience increased slightly over 18 percent. 


Effects of Changes in Exposure 


IN TABLE 3 are given the increases or decreases in frequency :( 
severity rates, which accompanied upward or downward changes in 
exposure. The table clearly demonstrates that changes in exposure 
do not result ipso facto in uniform changes in accident rates.  |n- 
creasing exposures resulted in increases in both frequency and severity 
in 11 industries which included, among others, such basic and large 
industries as automobiles, chemicals, iron and steel, and slaughtering 
and meat packing. On the other hand, the same results followed in 
four industries with decreasing exposures, including boots and shoes, 
leather, and paper and pulp. In five industries decreased frequencies 
and increased severities accompanied increased exposures. In four 
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others, the same results occurred with decreases in exposure. Where- 
as the one group includes agricultural implements, foundries and ma- 
chine shops, petroleum refining, shipbuilding, and machine tools, the 
other includes cotton goods, furniture, stamped and enameled ware, 
and woolen goods. 

Two industries had increased frequency and decreased severity 
rates With increased man-hour exposures, and four more had decreases 
in both rates with increases in exposure. In this last group fall the 
three lumber industries—logging, planing mills, and sawmills—all 
with very high accident rates in spite of decreases from 1933. 

Just why some industries should have experienced increases in both 
accident frequency and severity rates with increases in exposure while 
others experienced the same results with just the opposite trend in 
exposure does not appear from the reports. Nor does it appear why in 
some industries frequencies increased with exposure increases, while in 
others frequencies decreased. Data correlating accidents with ex- 
posure must necessarily include data covering such factors as turn- 
over, Whether the increases in man-hours were due to lengthening of 
hours or to increases in the number of employees or both, the type of 
labor hired, the nature of the hazard to which new workers or workers 
rehired after lengthy lay-offs were exposed, technological changes in 
managerial and production techniques, and relative accident hazards. 
Not enough information is available about each of the 30 industries 
reported here to warrant conclusions. It is clear, however, that data 
of this nature are indispensable toward an understanding of the 
occupational-accident problem in industry. 


Table 3.—Accident Experience of Industries According to Exposure Changes, 
1933 to 1934 








Decreased man- 
Item Increased man-hours hours 





Increased frequency and increased | Automobiles. Boots and shoes. 
severity rates. Chemicals. Leather. 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. | Paper and pulp. 
Fertilizers. Carpets and rugs. 
| cl feed, and other grain-mill products. 


Hardware. 

Iron and steel. 

Pottery. 

Slaughtering and meat packing. 
Stoves. 





Decreased frequency and in- | Agricultural implements. Cotton goods. 
creased severity rates. Foundry and machine-shop products. Furniture. 
Petroleum refining. Stamped and 
enameled ware. 
Shipbuilding, steel and wood. Woolen goods. 
Machine tools. 


Increased frequency and decreased | Brick, tile, and terra cotta. 
Severity rates, Steam fittings, apparatus, and supplies. 


Decreased frequency and de- | Automobile tires and rubber goods. 


Logging. 
Lumber—Planing mills. 
Lumber—Sawmnills. 


creased severity rates. 
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Shift Toward More Serious Injuries 


EvipENcE that accidents were of a more severe nature in 1924 {| 
in 1933 is given in table 4. This table shows for each of the 2 yey, 
the number, per 1,000 injuries, of fatalities and permanen: total 
disabilities, permanent partial disabilities, and temporary tot»! djs. 
abilities. For the 30 industries as a whole, there were 8 fatalitices anq 
permanent total disabilities per 1,000 accidents in 1934 as against 7 
in 1933, and 74 permanent partial disabilities as against 63 in 1939 
On the other hand, the number of temporary total disabilities wa. 
reduced from 930 to 918 per 1,000 accidents. The shift in accident. 
was from ‘‘temporary total” to “permanent partial” and even | 
“death or permanent total.’”’ For each 1,000 accidental injuries. 
there were 12 fewer of the kind involving lost time only, and | , 
death or permanent disability and 11 more of the kind associated wit) 
loss of fingers, eyes, and other parts of the body. 

The chemical industry, which in 1933 had 14 deaths or permanent 
totals per 1,000 injuries, had 24 such disabilities in 1934. In the 
fertilizer industry these types of disabilities increased from 12 to 1 
per 1,000 injuries; in flour, feed, and grain-mill products from 5 to 
13; and in the petroleum-refining industry from 26 to 32. On the othe: 
hand, outstanding decreases were experienced in brick, tile, and terry 
cotta, from 18 to 7, and logging, from 20 to 12. 

Outstanding shifts toward a larger proportion of permanent purtia! 
disabilities occurred in agricultural implements, rising from 50 to 84: 
chemicals, 54 to 81; electrical machinery, 106 to 130; foundry, 77 
to 100; leather, 28 to 53; logging, 41 to 74; petroleum refining, {\0) to 
132; and slaughtering and meat packing, 57 to 80. In only six 


lan 


industries was the trend away from increases in the proportion o/ 


permanent partial injuries, and in none of them-—except perhaps to 
a limited extent in the manufacture of carpets and rugs—was tly 
decrease in permanent partials of a magnitude comparable wit!) thie 
increases cited. 

The table also indicates the relative hazards under which wage 


earners in these industries labor. Using the 1934 data as indicative 
of types of disabilities, for every 1,000 accidents more workers were 
killed or completely crippled in the petroleum refining and chemic! 
industries in 1934 than in any other. In fact, no other industry: 
experience anywhere near approaches these two in this respect. As 
for complete or partial losses of eyes, limbs, hands, fingers, et., 0! 
loss of their use, the petroleum refining, electrical machinery, ap))a!- 
tus and supplies, stamped and enameled ware, hardware, and furniture 


industries are outstanding. 


Seimibitnik wd. acne 10 





Table 4.—Nature of Disability per 1,000 Injuries, in 30 Manufacturing Industries, 1933 and 1934 
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Industries as Classified in This Report, and Industries Included in Each A; 
to 1933 Census Classification 


rding 


Agricultural implements: Agricultural implements. 

Automobiles: Motor-vehicle bodies and motor-vehicle parts; and motor y. 
not including motorcycles. 

Automobile tires and rubber goods: Rubber tires and inner tubes; and rubber good, 
other than tires, inner tubes, and boots and shoes. 

Boots and shoes: Boots and shoes, other than rubber; and boot and shoe cut stock. 
not made in boot and shoe factories. 

Brick, tile, and terra cotta: Clay products (other than pottery) and nonclay refrae. 
tories. 

Carpets and rugs: Carpets and rugs, wool, other than rag carpets and rug: 

Chemicals: Chemicals n. e. c.; druggists’ preparations; explosives; paints anq 
varnishes; and soap. 

Cotton goods: Cotton goods. 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies: Electrical machinery, appsratus. 
and supplies. 

Fertilizers: Fertilizers. 

Flour, feed, and other grain-mill products: Flour and other grain-mill products; ani 
feeds, prepared for animals and fowls. 

Foundry and machine-shop products: Foundry and machine-shop products, 1. e. ¢. 

Furniture: Furniture, including store and office fixtures. 

Glass: Glass. 

Hardware: Hardware n. e. c.; and tools, not including edge tools, machine tools, 
files, or saws. 

Tron and steel: Blast-furnace products; bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets not mac 
in plants in connection with rolling mills; cast-iron pipe and fittings; forgings, 
iron and steel, not made in plants operated in connection with steel works and 
rolling mills; saws; screw-machine products and wood screws; springs, steel, 
except wire, not made in plants operated in connection with rolling mills; 
steel barrels, kegs, and drums; steel-works and rolling-mill products; wire 
drawn from- purchased rods; wire work, n. e. ¢c.; and wrought pipe, welded 
and heavy riveted, not made in plants operated in connection with rolling mills 

Leather: Leather, tanned, curried, and finished. 

Logging: Lumber and timber products, n. e. c. 

Lumber—Planing mills: Planing-mill products (including general millwork), 
made in planing mills not connected with sawmills. 

Lumber—Sawmills: Lumber and timber products, n. e. c. 

Machine tools: Machine tools. 

Paper and pulp: Paper; pulp goods and molded composition products; and pulp 
(wood and other fiber). 

Petroleum refining: Petroleum refining. 

Pottery: Pottery, including porcelain ware. 

Shipbuilding: Ship and boat building, steel and wooden, including repair work. 

Slaughtering and meat packing: Meat packing, wholesale. 


icleg 


Stamped and enameled ware: Plumbers’ supplies, not included in pipe or vitreous: 
china sanitary ware; stamped ware, enameled ware, and metal stampings; enat- 


elings, japanning, and lacquering; and tin cans and other tinware, n. e. c. 


Steam fittings, apparaius, and supplies: Steam and hot-water heating appa:atus 


and steam fittings. 
Stoves: Stoves and ranges (other than electric) and warm-air furnaces. 
Woolen goods: Woolen goods and worsted goods. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 





Financing Old-Age Assistance in the United States 
Prior to the Federal Social Security Act 


RIOR to the provision of Federal grants in aid under the terms 
Por the Social Security Act the raising of funds sufficient to provide 
old-age pensions on even a subsistence level was perhaps the most 
difficult problem which administrators and legislators had to meet. 
This problem intensified with the continuance of the depression and 
became serious in many States. This situation lasted throughout 
1935, for although the Federal act was passed in August of that year, 
no appropriation of funds was made until early in 1936. In several 
States acts had been passed which were dependent upon receipt of 
Government assistance and in others plans had been made based 
upon anticipated aid; thus the failure of the expected funds added to 
the confusion already caused in some jurisdictions by the uncertain 
legal status of their systems.! 

The present article is a survey, as far as data are available, of the 
ways in which pensions were financed in 1935.” 


General Methods of Financing 


FINANCIAL support, as specified in the pension acts themselves, has 
generally been provided for in the following ways: 

1. Appropriations of indeterminate amounts, in the sums necessary 
to meet the costs, from the general funds of the State. 

2. Appropriations of specific amounts, from the general funds of 
the State. 

3. All or part of the proceeds of special taxes. 

From the standpoint of an adequate pension system the first method 
is by far the most satisfactory. By it the State pledges itself to pay 
whatever amounts are necessary to care for its needy aged. The 
administrators can then do their job on a social-work basis, judging 
each case on its merits and awarding allowances in accordance with 
the individual’s needs. 

The second method may or may not be satisfactory, depending upon 
the liberality of the appropriations in relation to the need. Several of 
the pension acts carry a definite appropriation for one or more years. 
Such specific appropriations have the advantage of making it possible 


' For a discussion of the general legislative sit uation in 1935, see p. 821. 
* For similar data for 1934 see Monthly Labor Review, August 1935 (pp. 315-321). 857 
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for the administrators to plan ahead and map out policies. If, |\ow- 

ever, the sum is insufficient to cover the total number of eligible 9 )p|j. 

cants on an adequate scale, choice must then be made betwee), (1 1 
paying fairly adequate allowances to a limited number of persons an of 


forcing the rest to wait or to apply for public relief or (2) of carine fo, ber 
all eligibles in need, reducing the average benefit proportionately. |; es 
is unnecessary to point out, of course, that neither arrangement cay out 
be said to be meeting the problem of old-age dependency. There js . 
danger also in a fixed appropriation from year to year, even though PY 
it may have been fairly liberal in amount in the beginning. |; rep 
leaves no margin with which to meet the expansion which is jp- the 
evitable during the early years of the plan, while new persons are ink 
reaching the age of eligibility each year and before the early pensioners sea 


drop out in any considerable numbers through death. The State 
of Delaware where, since the inception of the system in 1931, the an- 
nual funds have been held to the original amount of $200,000 furnishe: - 
an example of the evils of the continuing, fixed appropriation. Sta 

In the early old-age pension acts, when special sources of revenue 7 
were named, taxes on property were common. Diminishing returns 
from this source and increasing demands for funds, as the coverage of 
State acts increased and the State proportion of assistance grew, led 
legislatures to look for more productive sources of revenue. These 
have included liquor taxes, poll or per-capita taxes, levies on liquor 
or horse racing, and inheritance, gasoline, automobile registration, and 
sales taxes, or a combination of several of these. 

Several States have provided that the pension system shall depend 
for support upon the proceeds of special taxes levied for the purpose 
Such a financial arrangement has the twin disadvantages (1) of being 
so indefinite in amount as to make impossible any advance planning 
by administrative authorities on a social-work basis, unless accom- 
panied by a definite appropriation in anticipation of receipts, and (2 Sta 
of resulting in practical nullification of the old-age assistance system, 
if returns fall below the expected results by any substantial marvin. 
Extreme examples of this are North Dakota where the property tai 
yielded a revenue sufficient for monthly benefits averaging only 6! 
cents in 1934 and $1.08 in 1935, and Nebraska where the per-capits 
tax was sufficient only for allowances averaging $1.22 and $3.98 per 
month in 1934 and 1935, respectively. 

In Michigan in 1934 the per capita tax actually yielded only alout 
6 percent as much as had been expected. The system of financing wa: 
changed in 1935 to that of straight appropriations from the gener! , 
fund. The increased funds were used not to augment the individu: : 
allowances (in fact the average fell from $9.99 to $9.65) but to assis! F- ac 
a greater number of persons (nearly four times as many in 1935 % so 
in 1934). 
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Sources of Funds Under State Laws 


Tue sources from which the acts on the statute books at the end 
of 1935 provided that the funds necessary for financing old-age 
benefits should be furnished are shown in table 9. From this table it 
is evident that in most States the money for old-age assistance came 
out of the general funds of either the State or county. 

Special taxes, the proceeds of which were earmarked for the 
purpose of old-age assistance, were utilized less frequently and were, 
reports from the States indicate, frequently disappointing. Among 
the special taxes have been those levied on property, sales, liquor, 
inheritances, automobile registrations, and horse racing; and per- 
capita taxes ranging from 50 cents to $3. 


Table 1.—Sources of Revenue for State Old-Age Benefit Systems in 1935 


Acts in force in 1935 








State and type of system State share raised from— | County share raised from— 





County systems: 
Hawaii! ; | General fund. 
| General fund or poor fund. 
Kentucky | General fund. 
Maryland (Jan.-Nov. Do. 
1935). 


Per capita tax of 50 cents. 
General] fund. 
New Hampshire '-. ‘ S Do. 
; Do. 
Uta _ Do. 
Washington FO es adh at Pai andteEbek bo tacdoccasbudeece Do. 
June 1935). 
Ww yoming ! J . Property tax. 
e-aided systems: 
| General fund. 
| Property tax. 
| General fund or special taxes. 
Gross receipts tax (sales)................-- | General fund. 
Liquor tax Do! 
General fund and inheritance tax Do. 
General fund : gi 
0. 


do 
Reversions of estates to the State and taxes 
on beverages, sales, business incorpora- 
tions, inheritances, and automobile reg- 
istrations. 
General fund 
Poll tax of $1 to July 1935; $2 thereafter-__-- 
General fund 
Emergency relief fund 
ones fund and special tax 
y tax.: 





Pennsylvania *......_. 
Rhode Island #_..._._- do 

General fund and poll tax of $1.75 
General fund and special taxes 








' Changed to State-aided system during 1935 but no benefits paid under new provisions. 

* Reimbursed by cities or towns. 

: 1: Gnanged State system during 1935 but no benefits paid under new provisions. 

State-aided system in 1935; although no payments were made under new provisions, State 

actually messy 40 percent of funds (see table 2, p. 822). 

$ Pension act — for county-financed system, but later (appropriation) act of same year provided 
some State aid from proceeds of tax on horse racing. 

* Of city or town. 

’ Temporary act, effective until Mar. 1, 1936. 

. ties pay for any additional administrative and investigational expenses incurred by them. 
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Table 1.—Sources of Revenue for State Old-Age Benefit Systems in 1935— Coy, 


New provisions not yet in force in 1935 




















State and type of system State share raised from— County share raised fr 
State-aided systems: 
SE Soe siichcces General fund and surplus from property | General fund. 
tax levied for Confederate pensions. 
SS A EE SRE ns § pe SE Do. 
Minnesota...........- RSLS RR LE SO a General fund or special ta 
pt eee FRR Fs RS ERPS Faire 2 RES Poor fund. 
New Hampshire____-_/__..- RE SR ee rae General fund. 
J | en EES SES © | LR ASE PR Sas Parag en EL. Property tax. 
ER Fe ES SR ee Pee ea Do. 
State systems: 
oS ae EE A Ee See Tee en ae | 
Connecticut. ......... Jk | Se oe 
District of Columbia..; General fund.....................-......-- 
eae aS General fund and special taxes _..._...-.-- 
ESE ae Left for later determination -..........__-- 
| ES Fund from 1935 act and per capita tax of $2 
I idassithiencttblstrinse achciieg hs i RA ie RS SE 
Washington __.......- 80 percent of tax on horse racing_-_-....-.-- 





Financial Provision for Pension Systems in 1935 


SEVEN-TENTHS of the cost of old-age assistance under the plans })ro- 
vided for in State laws in 1935 was met by the States themselves and 
the remainder came from county treasuries (table 2). 

In general the funds were provided from the sources and in the 
proportions contemplated in the law. In Arizona and Wisconsin the 
State failed to meet its entire legal obligation, but in Kentucky, New 
Hampshire, and Oregon, the State, although not legally chargeable, 
assisted the counties with sums ranging from 1 to 39.7 percent of the 
total cost. 

In Colorado the old-age assistance act under which pensions were 
paid in 1935 imposed the whole cost upon the State. The reports 
show, however, that several counties supplemented the State allow- 
ances; one of these levied a 1-mill tax in order to do so. 

Wide variation is found in the liberality with which old-age assist- 
ance was financed in 1935. In some States the funds can be said to 
be fairly generous in amount, but in others the financial support was 
far from sufficient. 

The provision made in 1935 in those States for which data are 
available is discussed briefly in the following pages. The relative 
adequacy of the funds supplied in each case can be judged by consider- 
ing them in connection with table 10 of the article on page 832. 
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Table 2.—Proportion of Cost of Old-Age Benefits Borne by States and by Counties 
in 1935 








































































id i fits ra Percent actually paid 
Amount paid in benefits from Percent of in 1935 from— 
State aid 
State = provided 
State County Total mi ll 1 State County 
funds funds oo , funds funds 
rig00Acch desciabitetenieian tage $380, 889 $202, 100 $582, 989 67.0 65.3 34.7 
Califortiied $4ses4dd san deucete 2,612,738 | 2,612,738 | 5, 225,476 50.0 50.0 50.0 
ColoraG@icconededdesubonans 2, 569, 073 38, 518 2, 607, 591 100.0 98. 5 1.5 
Dele WED bce kgmsteduastscass GED Bacscacsciacs 188, 465 100. 0 Ree to ene 
Ida! ee eee 141, 886 141, Ss ee 100. 0 
india @arl ties ctedee she 1, 173,287 | 1,173,287 | 2,346, 574 50.0 50.0 50. 0 
Py ae _ < | eeeses 1, 853, 218 100. 0 eS See 
RentudhWaessto8seetecsdcs.. 1, 688 10, 741 12, 420 }......- bed Se. 13. 6 86. 4 
MoeryiGtt quatntcsnteoancanss 39, 065 19, 532 58, 597 66. 7 66. 7 33.3 
Massachusetts. .............- 2, 148, 357 4, 296, 714 6, 445, 071 33.3 33.3 66. 7 
Michi*eth...c csnecnedinos —— , & 2 ene 762, 737 100. 0 8 a aa 
Minn@SGGR. de eadads cesses so Piedescscst.. 874, 286 ey EEE! FE a See ae 100. 0 
oT i 7 ae ae 164, 531 3 100.0 EY erst 
WisssGll. = Geccck cote eue ches. lg ee 456, 000 100.0 BG Yoo sucateceen 
EE ee ae Seen Ne 198, 901 0 EE a 100. 0 
ye A ee Se Ae 10, 993 yg RS eee 100.0 
ee ae i. . een me 121, 803 5 | ea a a 100. 0 
New Hampshire - - ---- 6 aD 159, 643 242, 248 4 5 re 39.7 60. 3 
Now Je idles <b Hccanee 1, 855, 151 618, 384 2, 473, 535 75.0 75.0 25. 0 
Now T@lgespbocuewses. + 05...5. 6, 967, 226 6, 967, 226 | 13, 934, 452 50.0 50.0 50.0 
North Dakota_.__- a oa — YP ee 28, 000 100. 0 4 t 
Obie... ... calleesibdeabhe ondtes cme Ff % 1, ear 13, 625, 164 100. 0 _ t | abies € 
ee ee are 8, O72 772, 294 aaa 1.6 99. 0 
fe ey a tt ee ee 9, 167, 891 100. 0 LL ee 
Rhode Westies sdese rons | 3 eee ee 11, 058 100. 0 fF re 
Utah... sete. ee eee. 119, 456 |, SEER essed, BORE 100.0 
Vo! eS fo ee ee 41,112 4100.0 RR 
Washington: 
First 6 months.._....___- 11, 209 248, 969 fT 4.3 95.7 
Last 6 months........... 1, 201, 908 |..-...-.-- -| 1,201,908 100. 0 gy eR TS 
ji eae 140, O85 442,314 582, 399 33. 3 24.1 75.9 
Lp, ee AA EN op Ss ee ee ak 132, 468 og Se eee 100. 0 
1 SS a NE ae See 125, 845 100. 0 8 5 ee 
0 fe. SE > | Se ee a ee 64, 395 GE Vetecanueceus dee a FS 100. 0 
SE ES ees he! 45, 692,412 | 19,309, 253 | 65, 001, 665 | nea ee 70.8 29.2 








Percentages refer to act under which benefits actually were paid, even though in some States a later act 
‘not in foree during 1935) changed this provision. 
? Year ending Oct. 31, 1935. 
’ Temporary act, effective only until Mar. 1, 1936. 
‘ Provided Federal Government reimburses one-half. 





Alabama.—Persons who had qualified under the terms of the act 
were cared for during the last few months of 1935 from relief funds. 
On January 1, 1936, some State funds were made available to the 
department of public welfare to enable it to put the pension system 
into effect on that date and to tide over until funds could be appro- 
priated by the special session of the legislature which convened 
February 11, 1936. 

Arkansas.—No payments were made under the new act of Arkansas 
during 1935. Two revenue acts were passed in Arkansas by the 1935 
legislature, however, for the benefit of the social security program. 
One of these (Act No. 65) imposed a tax on the manufacture and sale 
of wine, the proceeds being allocated to the old-age pension fund. 
The other (No. 321) appropriated from the welfare commission’s 

funds $500,000 to be used for the payment of pensions and for relief 

during the fiscal year ending June 1935; $3,500,000 for 1935-36; and 
$3,500,000 for 1936-37. 
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Colorado.—The Colorado act is financed from funds realized {roy 
estates reverting to the State; taxes on alcoholic and other beverages. 
a 10-percent increase in the business incorporation fee and in {he 
inheritance tax; an increase of $1 in the automobile-registration {eo 
and part of the proceeds of the 2-percent State sales tax. Suit wag 
brought in 1935 contesting the validity of the use of the inheritine¢ 
tax in this way, but the clause was upheld by the State supreme cour 
in a decision rendered in September (re Estate of Estelle Hunter, 
Hughes v. State, 49 Pac. 1009). 

The 1935 legislature appropriated (ch. 172) from the emergency 
relief funds, the sum of $100,000 per month, from April 1935 > to June 
1937, to be used for the assistance of aged persons. 

Connecticut.—The Connecticut act will be supported by an annual 
State tax upon the towns, aggregating $2,100,000, payable annually 
on or before April 1 and prorated on the basis of the town’s popula- 
tion. The towns, in turn, are authorized to collect an annual tax of 
$3 from every person between 21 and 60 years except disabled vet- 
erans, persons receiving public aid, and those too poor to pay the tax. 

Delaware.—In this State the system continued in 1935 to be 
“frozen”’ within the l’mits imposed by the fixed annual appropriation 
of $200,000. Experience in other States indicates that a pension roll 
normally tends to increase each year for a number of years until a 
peak is reached. ‘This natural expansion has been impossible in 
Delaware, where the number of pensioners has of necessity remained 
practically stationary during the 5 years the system has been in 
effect, whereas the number on the waiting list has increased steadily, 
rising from 958 in 1931 to 2,554 at the end of 1935. 

Hawaii.—The new Hawaiian act providing for financial participa- 
tion by the Territory did not go into effect until after the beginning 
of 1936. The 1935 legislature appropriated $10,000 for expenses o! 
administration and $60,000 to meet the Territory’s share of the cost 
of benefits, for the year 1936-37. 

Illinois.—The State legislature appropriated (S. B. 641) $5,000,000 
to defray the cost of the system which went into effect early in 136. 
The sum of $9,000,000 was appropriated by the special session of 1{)30. 

Indiana.—The Indiana Legislature appropriated for the pension 
system the sum of $1,996,067 for 1935. 

Iowa.—The lowa system is financed by a per-capita tax. Late in 
1934 a suit involving the question of whether State or counties were 
liable for the expenses of the local boards was brought before thie 
district court of Floyd County. The opinion of that court that all 
expenditures must be met from State funds was appealed to the State 


supreme court. The supreme court’s decision of February 13, 1{)3', 
held that such expenses must be met from State funds (Jones Vv. 


Dunkelberg et al. 265 N. W. 157). 
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Expecting that Federal assistance would be forthcoming under the 
Social Security Act, and anticipating the same receipts from the per- 
capita tax in 1935 as in 1934, the legislature appropriated $1,000,000 
for the pension system. The failure of Congress to provide an 

| appropriation for putting the Federal act into effect, however, and 
the small State funds available hampered the complete carrying out 
of the Iowa act. The first annual report of the Iowa Old Age Assist- 
ance Commission pointed out that to meet the problem of old-age 
dependency in that State a minimum of $8,000,000 a year would be 
required, as against about $2,925,000 actually available from State 
' funds for the fiscal year 1935-36 ;* for the period November 1, 1934, 
to July 1935 the commission had at its disposal $1,065,594. 

The commission reported that 3 of every 4 persons paid the $1 tax 

' in 1934; and during the first 9 months of 1935, 3 of every 5 paid the $2 

tax, the ratio increasing daily as the date of delinquency approached. 
From January 1 to September 26, 1935, the proceeds of the per-capita 
tax amounted to $1,745,850, to which was added a $1,000,000 appro- 

 priation from the general funds of the State. A like appropriation 
was made for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937. 

Maryland.—The new Maryland act set June 1, 1935, as the effective 
date. It provided that the counties should pay one-third and the 
State two-thirds of the cost. A State emergency relief fund was 

' created by the 1935 act (ch. 188) from proceeds of the gross receipts 
tax (on retail sales), plus not more than $350,000 from any surplus 
_ funds derived under the inheritance tax law. From this fund the 
' State appropriated $1,500,000 as its share of the cost of old-age pen- 
sions. Although some local units made provision in their tax pro- 
gram for financing the new system, others had already made up their 
budgets without doing so. It was not until January 1, 1936, there- 
' fore, that the first pension allowances under the 1935 act were sent 
_ out, for the month of December. Allegany County and Baltimore 
_ City had continued to make payments under the 1931 act, but re- 
ceived a reimbursement, amounting to two-thirds of their expendi- 
_ tures, from the State under the new act. 
_  Michigan.—The 1935 act abolished the $2 per-capita tax, revenues 
_ from which had proved so disappointing in 1935. Hereafter the 
_ pension system will be supported by appropriations from the general 
funds of the State. The sum of $2,000,000 was appropriated (Acts 
_ of 1935, no. 56) for each of the fiscal years 1935-36 and 1936-37. 
Munnesota.—Because of the voiding of the 1935 act, no State aid 
was given to the counties for the pension system in that year. The 
_ hew act approved on January 27, 1936, appropriated $2,750,000 for 
old-age assistance for the period March 1, 1936—June 30, 1937. 


7 * Federal aid was extended, early in 1936, amounting to $548,100, Iowa being one of the first States to 
_ receive such funds. 
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Mississippi.—The temporary old-age assistance system of \| issjc. 
sippi effective until March 1, 1936, was financed by an appropri: tioy 
of $700,000 from State relief funds. This amount had to cover aij 
to aged, blind, dependent children, and other unemployables. 

Missouri.—The 1935 Legislature of Missouri set aside $2,50\),009 
for the support of the pension system for 1935 and 1936 and $231) (jy 
for administrative expenses for the same years. 

Jebraska.—The act of May 29, 1935 (ch. 135), which was dec’ are) 
unconstitutional on September 20 of that year, was to have |ecy 
financed by the proceeds of a State gasoline tax of 1 cent a gallon {rom 
March 1 to June 30, 1935, and by $1,000,000 from collections {roy 
liquor taxes. The new act, passed late in the year, turned over to the 
pension fund the money collected under the earlier act ($61,132.75 
and appropriated $500,000 for the years 1935-36 and 1936-37. The 
latter amount was the sum which it was estimated would be rea!ized 
from a $2 per-capita tax levied upon every resident between the 
ages of 21 and 50 years. All 1935 pensions were paid from county 
funds, because of the litigation over the act of May 29. No dats 
are at hand to show the actual amounts available in the State fund 
on January 1, 1936. 

New Hampshire-—The new act of 1935 providing for a State con- 
tribution of 5 percent, plus expense of supervision, was dependent 
on the effectiveness of the Federal Social Security Act and did not 
become operative until February 17, 1936. It appropriated $15,(\(i) 
for old-age assistance for 1935-36 and the same amount for 1{)37. 
The old act had made no provision for State assistance. Under the 
terms of an emergency measure which expired at the end of 1934 the 
State paid half of the cost in 1934 and used Federal funds to meet 
another 25 percent, leaving the counties to meet the remaining 2) 
percent. State funds (raised by a bond issue) were also used for 
pensions in 1935, meeting nearly 40 percent of the cost. 

New Jersey.—Under the terms of the old New Jersey act the system 
was to be financed by an annual appropriation of $12,000,000 and the 
proceeds of the State inheritance tax. After the first year of oper- 
tion that provision of the act was suspended “‘because of the increas 
ingly heavy demands made for unemployment relief on State funds.” 
From that time through 1935 the State’s share was paid from fund: 
of the New Jersey Emergency Relief Administration. The new ct 
approved March 16, 1936, made no mention of the inheritance ta: 
as a source of funds but directed the Governor to estimate the cost 
of the system and the legislature to appropriate the amount (toget|ie! 
with any deficit from the previous year) from the general fund. 

Ohio.—The funds expended for old-age assistance in 1935 were 
raised as follows: Proceeds of sales tax, $6,000,000; liquor contro, 
$5,500,000; State’s general fund, $700,000; other sources, $1,500,000. 
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Oregon.—The act passed in November 1935 (ch. 407) provided an 
appropriation of $1,000,000. The special session later in the year 
eliminated this provision (ch. 50, sec. 9) and provided instead (ch. 45) 
for financing through a gross receipts tax on wholesale and retail 
sales; this measure was rejected by a referendum on January 31, 1936. 

Rhode Island.—The Rhode Island Act, under which payments 
began on October 1, 1935, contained an appropriation of $200,000 for 
the payment of old-age assistance during the year 1935-36. 

Texas.—The new Texas act passed in 1935 and effective July 1, 


1936, provided an appropriation of $100,000 for administrative pur- 
poses and $25,000,000 for benefits for 1936-37 from the general funds 
‘of the State; also appropriations of $10,000 and $20,000 to the State 


treasurer and State comptroller of public accounts to cover added 


‘expenses incurred because of new duties incident: to the pension act. 


The act provided that 85 percent of all revenues allocated for old-age 
assistance should be deposited in the Texas old-age assistance fund 
and 15 percent in the permanent old-age pension fund, the latter to 
be nonwithdrawable for a period of 25 years. 

Vermont.—Old-age benefits were paid in 1935 only for the month 
of December. The funds for this payment were raised by a head tax 
of $1.75 and from the general funds of the State. An annual appro- 
priation of $250,000 was provided for 1935-36 and 1936-37. 

Washington.—Benefits were paid during the first 6 months of 1935 
under the terms of the 1933 act. Under that act, although the coun- 
ties received a small amount of assistance from the proceeds of the 
taxes on horse racing and liquor, the larger part of the funds were 
raised by the counties by a levy on property. During the second 
half of the year (under the new act) the benefits were paid entirely 
from State funds, the revenues being raised mainly through sales and 
business occupation taxes. 

_ The sum of $10,000,000 bas been appropriated for the fiscal year 
1936-37. 

_ Wisconsin.—The legislature appropriated $500,000 to be used for 
old-age assistance for 1935-36 and $1,000,000 annually thereafter in 
ddition to any sums available from Federal and county sources. 

This money is to come from the proceeds of the surtax on net 
Incomes and a 24 percent dividend tax. 
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Retirement System for Officers and Employees of 
Railway Mail Association 





RETIREMENT system to provide annuities for national 0{!\ee). 
and employees of the Railway Mail Association went into {fo 
July 1, 1936,' after being adopted by members of the association )y » 
referendum vote of 6,435 to 5,473. The plan grants annuities \ipoy, 
retirement for age or length of service on terms very similar to {hosp 
of the Federal civil service retirement system to which the meihey; 
of the Railway Mail Association are eligible. Thus, as expressed }y 
the committee which drew up the plan, the organized railway -mail 
employees have extended to their own employees “all tlie benefits 
they themselves enjoy, full and complete, under the same restrictions. 
no less and no more.” 

The plan originated in a resolution adopted by the 1935 convention 
of the Railway Mail Association which called for the appointment of 
a special committee to draft a plan to be submitted to the vote of the 
general membership. The referendum was held during May 193% 
and resulted in the adoption of the retirement system. 

Beneficiaries are defined as the national officers—president, secre- 
tary, and industrial secretary—and persons regularly and continuously 
employed in the service of the Railway Mail Association. Officers 
become eligible to retirement annuities upon reaching the age of 7) 
years, when retirement is compulsory. After 30 years of service, 
retirement is optional at the age of 60 years. In computing lengi! 
of service, full credit is to be given for all time served in any position 
to which the Federal civil service retirement system applies.  [n- 
ployees become eligible to retirement at 62, after 15 years of service 

As in the Federal system, a deduction of 3% percent from the basic 
salary of officers and employees is to be made, and the amounts so 
withheld are to be deposited to the credit of each officer and employee 
in the retirement fund of the Railway Mail Association. The fund 
is to be augmented by the transfer each year from the general funds 
of the association of such amounts as the executive committee may 
consider necessary to carry out the plan. An officer who, when 
elected or appointed, is in the employ of the Railway Mail Service, is 
expected to transfer to the retirement fund of the union, to his in- 
dividual credit, the money returned to him by the Civil Service 
Retirement Fund upon his separation from active duty. If a national 
officer of the union who is more than 45 but less than 55 years of age 
becomes involuntarily and honorably separated from the service 0! 












































1 Railway Post Office (official organ, Railway Mail Association) (Washington, D. C.), June 193: 
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‘he organization, he shall be required to make application for rein- 
statement in the Railway Mail Service. If reinstatement is offered 
and refused, he forfeits his right to the retirement annuity of the 
organization, and his contributions to the fund, plus interest at 4 
percent, are to be returned to him and his account closed. No bene- 
fciary of the plan may draw annuity from the organization and the 
Government at the same time. 

The amount of the benefit is the same as that granted under retire- 
ment from the Federal service—‘‘an amount equal to $30 for every 
year of service not exceeding 30 years rendered by such ofiicer or 
employee, together with the amount of annuity purchasable with the 
sum to the credit of his or her individual account, plus interest 
thereon” at 4 percent, compounded annually. 

The annuity is for life, but if an annuitant dies before exhausting 
the amount credited to him in the fund, the balance reverts to his 
estate or his beneficiary. An employee who is involuntarily separated 
from the service of the union before attaining eligibility for retirement 
may choose one of three plans—to withdraw the money due him from 
the fund, or to accept an immediate annuity or a deferred annuity 
based upon his contributions and accrued interest. 

The retirement fund will be administered by the secretary of the 
Railway Mail Association under the direction of the executive com- 
mittee of the union, and all applications for retirement must be 
approved by a majority of the executive committee. 


tp oe ge 
Dismissal Compensation for San Francisco Ferrymen 


Awe MATELY 1,200 ferryboat employees in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area are covered by agreements recently signed which 


provide dismissal compensation for loss of jobs due to the completion 
‘of the San Francisco-Oakland and Golden Gate bridges. These 
agreements, while similar to the railroad dismissal-wage agreement 
_of May 21, 1936, cover loss of jobs due to substitution of one type of 


service for another rather than job loss due to consolidations. 
The workers are organized in Local 40 of the Masters, Mates, and 


Pilots of America, Local 96 of the Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
' Association, and the Bay and Sound Division of the Seamen’s Union 


_ (successor to the Ferryboatmen’s Union of the Pacific). Negotiations 


with the Southern Pacific Co., were completed with the signing of an 


_‘greement effective July 1, 1936. The Key System signed a similar 
-‘igreement on August 7 and on August 29 negotiations were concluded 


with the Northwestern Pacific Railroad and the Southern Pacific 


( olden Gate Ferries, Ltd. 


3 
4 


Negotiations with all four companies were begun after the unions 


‘involved gave notice on January 1, 1936, of desire to amend their 
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existing contracts with the four companies providing ferry servic, 
The proposed contracts provided that each employee be granted | 
month’s dismissal pay for each year of service or major fractig, 
thereof, the amount of monthly pay to be the average earne:| oye 
the past 5 years. Th's amount was to become payable on dismiss 
in either a lump sum or 12 monthly installments. 

Early in the negotiations with the Southern Pacific Co. and th 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad the services of the National Med iatio, 
Board were invoked by the unions. The Board did not mediate jy 
the cases of the Key System and the Southern Pacific Golden Gat 
Ferries, as these companies are not subject to the Railway [abo 
Act. After months of mediation, the Board urged arbitration upoy 
the parties to the dispute. The matter was not brought to arbitrs. 
tion, however, since the Southern Pacific shortly thereafter signed 4 
agreement providing for dismissal compensation. The Northwesten 
Pacific case was continued in mediation until talk of a strike and of 
emergency investigating board, as provided by the Railway Labo 
Act for threatened interruptions of interstate commerce, !ed to a 
agreement identical with the one signed by the Southern Pacific 
This agreement represents the first extension of the principles estab- 
lished by the national railroad dismissal-wage agreement to other 
employees of the signatory carriers. 

The protection provided by the agreement with these two railroads 
applies in case of complete abandonment of ferry service, as well a 
for 6 months after the beginning of partial traffic diversion. low 
alternatives are provided for workers relieved of their positions: || 
Employees of 65 years of age or over may be retired on a pension i 
the discretion of the employer. (2) For other workers whose jobs 
will be eliminated the employer may provide other employment 
reasonably comparable to the present positions in the San Francis 
Bay district (unless another location is accepted by both parties) 
1 month’s employment to be given for each year of service or major 
fraction thereof. (3) Employees who wish may accept outsi(e 
employment, with the guaranty that the ferry company will make 
any difference in earnings. (4) Workers not covered above may, 
their option, accept a cash allowance in lieu of continued employ: 
ment, this option to be good for 30 days after traffic is first diverted 
over the bridges. Cash allowances are on the following scale: 






























Cash allowance 






15 years’ service or over. __-......-.---.--.---.-- 12 months’ pay. 
More than 10 and less than 15 years’ service _--_-_- 11 months’ pay. 
Less than 10 years’ service_____._-.-_-_-_------- 1 month’s pay for each yea! 





of service or major frat- 
tion thereof. 









The monthly rates of pay are left for subsequent determinatio! 
by a joint investigation. 
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The Key System and Golden Gate Ferries agreements differ 
.Jight!y from that signed by the two railroads for their ferry service. 
While no retirement provision is made in the Golden Gate agreement, 
n the Key System disabled employees or those of 64 years of age or 
ver may be retired on a pension. The Golden Gate agreement 
imits the benefit employment to a maximum of 18 months; on the 
Key System there is no limitation as to the period of such employ- 
nent. Both companies undertake to make up any difference in 
earnings due to lower rates or intermittent employment on the job. 
Monthly rates of benefit pay for each employee on the Key System 
are the average of earnings between January 1, 1936, and the inau- 
vuration of bridge service. On the Golden Gate Ferries the amount 
js the established rate on the position last held. 

Estimates of the number of workers who may benefit from the 
provisions of the agreements are not available. It is probable that 
not all the present workers will suffer loss of their present employment. 
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Legislation Providing for Dismissal Compensation in 
ts Ecuador ' 
PS tad: 


other ISMISSAL compensation, at the rate of 1 month’s pay for each 
1) year of service up to 25 years, for workers in Ecuador who have 

roads fF been employed in the same enterprise for 5 or more years was estab- 
‘ell as fF lished by laws of October 6, 1928, and amended by those of January 
Mow ff 21, February 21, and April 6, 1936. These laws apply to both manual 

s: (1 — and office workers but not to agricultural workers, domestic servants, 
ion at fF nor to family groups working at home. Labor contracts are effective 
» jobs fF for not to exceed 3 years if written or 1 year if verbal, but continue 
ment ’ be binding after date of expiration if the worker continues to dis- 
neisco ff tharge his duties with the knowledge of his employer. The labor 
rties), & contract is terminated with no further obligation on the part of either 
major pruployer or worker for the usual reasons for the termination of con- 
utside fF tracts, and also upon expiration of the contract period, conclusion of 
ke up fF the work, force majeure, and the death of the worker; but upon the 
ay, aif death of the employer his heirs are required to carry out the terms of 
iploy-f the contract. Either employer or worker may terminate the contract 
verted fF before its date of expiration by compensating the other, the employer 
Dy paying the worker 1 month’s wages if the contract period does not 

exceed 1 year and 2 months’ wages if the contract period exceeds 1 

year, and the worker by paying the employer half of these amounts. 


~ f the total length of service covered by a contract and its extension 
oh yea 

vr frac: ' All the laws referred to are to be found in the Registro Oficial (Quito), June 3, 1936. The laws passed 
h 1928 are given in translation in U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 559, Labor Legislation of 
#cuador (Washington, 1931), pp. 13-23. 


nation e 93855—36——_5 
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exceeds 5 years, the worker is entitled to dismissal compensation q, 
stated above even though his services are terminated by the /\\\f\jj 
ment of a contract for a fixed period or by proper advance 1} otic. 
The employer may dismiss a worker at any time by paying tly 
indemnity specified for dismissal, but he cannot discharge mor tha, EM! 
2 workers at the same time if he employs 20 or fewer persons no 
more than 5 if more than 20 persons are employed in his est: })lis). 
ment. A contract for an indefinite period may be terminated |\y ¢}, 
employer upon 1 month’s written notice, or by the worker with |; 
days’ notice. Failure to give such notice obligates the employer 4 
pay dismissal compensation at the rate of 1 month’s pay if the worke T 
has not been in his service continuously for more than‘a year, ani {® 2 P 
1 month’s pay for each year of service over 1 year; or the worker 1 IB "ce" 
provide a substitute, to repay 15 days’ wages, or to work for his fm the U 
employer for that length of time. of jol 
An employer may discharge a worker or a worker leave his e1ploy. discus 
ment without notice or compensation by giving 3 days’ notice to thy J e"U 
labor inspector, for reasons which the inspector approves. Approved To 
reasons for dismissal are the worker’s dishonesty or immoral conduc, Pe!!! 
grave insult to or physical attack upon the employer, serious failury Airp 
to perform duties, insubordination or inciting others to insubor ling. & Pe!” 
tion, absence from work for more than 3 days without just reason, : sits 
and engaging on his own account in a business similar to that of his maiden 
employer. Approved reasons for the worker leaving his work ar & of our 
dishonesty or immorality on the part of the employer, gross insiilt 10 



















or acts of violence toward the worker, and the employer’s serious fui: be 
ure to discharge his contract obligations or to comply with the pro- bial ' 
visions of the industrial accident prevention law. Under the circun- that ; 
stances cited above which justify the worker in leaving his em))oy- =e 
ment, the competent judge may at his discretion fix compensation “ 
the worker at an amount not to exceed 50 percent of his wages fo will 
the unexpired period of the contract. Labor agents who take Hcu:- Rais 
dorean workers out of the country must pay their return fare. - 
When an establishment is closed through force majeure, no com: old ty 
pensation is due the workers. In case of bankruptcy, however, tl)... , 
workers have a preferred claim for their wages at the rate specified ably ¢ 
in their contract, or if there is no contract, at current rates. bonne 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND UNEM- 


PLOYMENT RELIEF 





Employment Possibilities in New Industries 


ie prospect of the absorption of large numbers of the unem- 


ployed in new industries is far from encouraging, according to a 


‘recent study of population distribution, made under the auspices of 


the University of Pennsylvania.’ The great possibilities in the way 
of job opportunities in new industries form a popular subject of 
discussion but one that, these investigators caution, calls for more 
critical analysis than has been expended upon it. 

To the question ‘‘What are the chances of a deus ex machina ap- 
pearing from these quarters” the report replies in part as follows: 

Airplanes, the photoelectric cell or electric eye, television, air-conditioning, 
prefabricated housing—these and others capture the imagination. The hope is, 
of course, that “some industry” will provide a stimulus similar to that given by 
the automobile and the radio in the more recent past, and by railroad construc- 


tion in former times, and that a baby industry may be in the incubator in some 
of our engineering laboratories and not yet disclosed to the public. 


In connection with the study from which the information in the 
present article is taken, a consulting engineer made a survey of indus- 


trial research laboratories. Some 300 replies to his inquiry indicate 


that although the program of industrial research has emphasized the 


‘development of new products, there are few possibilities of “large 


new industries coming into existence in the immediate future which 


will cause huge shifts in present unemployed labor.’’ This engineer 
‘also reports that in the past 10 years more inventions and products 


have come from industrial and scientific laboratories than from the 
old type of inventor carrying on his work alone. In the event the 


ew products should develop into ‘‘new industries’’, they would prob- 


ably tend to provide more continuous employment for the labor forces 
connected with the establishments which support such laboratories 
rather than to absorb large numbers of persons who are now jobless. 
As a matter of fact, some so-called new industries will have a nega- 
tive effect, at least on employment in manufacturing as a whole. 
he photoelectric cell, for example, is now ‘technically reasonably 
erfect and undoubtedly on its way to wider application.” Its man- 





) | Data in this article are from ch. VIII, Migration and Economic Opportunity—the report of the study 
X population redistribution, by Carter Goodrich and others. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
#ress, 1936, 
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ufacture will provide some work for the persons making these jy. Hiypeir « 
struments and making the machines for their manufacture. This in. FEynd ac 
crease in employment, however, will be more than counterbal:nee [Rj, the 
by the reduction of workers in sorting, grading, and control opery. Fyecard 
tions in a very large number of industries in which this device yj & hat a 
be used. In general, the progress of chemical technology by the dis. yhe ne 
placement of other products will also reduce existing and potvntia| 
employment opportunities in other industries at a rate not nearly 
compensated for by new job opportunities offered. Among othe: 
conclusions reached in the study are that new methods in construction ETN ) 
in the building industry have also had similar effects. -To provide J} em 
the same amount of new housing approximately similar in quality 
to those built in the period 1923-29, factory prefabrication methods [Jpn pat 
will result in reducing the number of men required in that period [PMay 1 
Unless the standard of living rises as a whole beyond the increas py the 
in over-all productivity derived from new methods and new industries, Heensus 
employment will dwindle rather than expand. month 
Air-conditioning may be considered such an expansion of the standard of living Env 
Although only a combination of the well-established heating and refrigerating ons ic 
industries, these adequately controlled temperature and humidity condition Bandi 
throughout the year in homes, offices, and factories will be an absolute improve Ry 
ment and will go beyond what even well-housed people have been accustomed 
to demand. If a sufficiently great number of people insist on and are able t 
pay for this improvement, we shall have a new industry employing more way The 
earners. But it is hard to make any quantitative estimates before the proces JB @f the 
of manufacturing the necessary machinery has been put on a mass-production JB Sinc 


basis and perfected so that its present high price can be reduced and a sufficient; white 
large field to dispose of the output is found. 


a per 
a weel 


Dersor 
Airplane manufacture is a new industry. According to the report Bgity y 


under review, in 1929 it employed only 15,000 wage earners and thi F #samy 
number declined 50 percent as a result of the depression.’ Subsidies BF _ Ayn. 
from the Government have multiplied the construction of !arge part-t 
transport planes which “are potential or auxiliary military craft. Bjhe 
Volume possibilities lie, however, in the manufacture of sport planes , 
The task of overcoming the physical limitations and prejudices 0! Gable 
individuals as airplane pilots will not be as easy as that of education § -— 
of automobile drivers. Possibly the future of aircraft involves mor F 
problems than the automobile industry confronted at the beginning F- 

of its history. The major problem “‘is to find a potential deman¢ 

which will financially justify the development work and high initi:l 

plant obsolescence involved in getting the aircraft industry on ‘ [May jox 


° ° y 193) 
mass-production basis.”’ ay 193 


It is also maintained in the study here quoted that people who talk F tay is: 


of the tremendous potentialities of new industries very seldom base fy” 





2 According to the U. S. Bureau of Census report on the Biennial Census of Manufactures, 19.3, 27 per 
average number of wage earners for the year in the manufacture of aircraft or of aircraft parts in 1/29 8° & 
1933 was respectively 14,710 and 7,816, exclusive of Government establishments. 
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© in. SE¢heir conclusions on an investigation of the factors and conditions for 
nd against specific developments. ‘‘Present indications point mainly 
n the direction of inter-industrial shifts and substitutions. With 
yegard to the major hopes now on the horizon, there is little chance 
that any of them will result in a net increase of total employment in 
the near future.” 


iS in. 
inced 
pera. 
* will 
e dis. 
‘Ntial 
early 
Other 
ction ETN MAY 1936 the percentage of employable persons in Cincinnati 
Ovide | employed full time was 72.67 compared with 51.67 percent in May 
iality {0 7933. Furthermore, at the later date the proportion of employables 
thods {pn part time was only 6.53 percent as compared with 17.90 percent in 
riod, [PMay 1933. These findings were obtained through surveys conducted 
‘vease [Eby the city board of education in connection with the regular school 
stries, Peensuses, which since 1929 have been made each year in the same 
month. Recently clerical aid was supplied through work relief. 





Employment in Cincinnati, 1936 


vine Enumerators were instructed not to include, as unemployed, per- 
rating JE gons idle because of illness, old age, retirement, and mental or physical 
lition handicaps. For census purposes a part-time worker was defined as 


prove HB ) person not having a full-time job, but who averaged at least 1 day 


rea a week during the 2 weeks preceding the date of enumeration.”’ 

. wae ~The information in this article is taken from a mimeographed copy 
roces [EOf the report on the seventh and latest census. 

juctior Since 1933, the data collected have been tabulated separately for 


cientiy 


White and colored. The figures for 1936 were based on 163,447 
persons interviewed. As some of the “employable” population of the 


‘tity was not included, the returns should be considered only as a 
d this fF *sample.”’ 


repr a 


ssiclies F Employment and unemployment.—The percentages of full-time, 
‘Tze part-time, and totally unemployed workers reported in 1936 and in 
raft. & the 6 years preceding 1935 are given in table 1. 

lanes. 


ces of Fai 1.—Percentage Distribution of Employable Workers in Cincinnati by 


ee : Employment Status i in Specified Years 
cation . j s —s 


more ; | ; , | 




















| Employed— Totell 
: ; . des : Scaled otally 
nning Month and year | unemployed 
Fulltime | Part time 
mand ied P m ‘ati | int es Natl 
nit = | Percent Percent | Percent 
‘ wh a Ss tao tna tche Sede wtlbiadae wate 88. 56 5. 27 5. 94 
OD SS | 81. 89 9. 83 8, 28 
_.  .* heer bhi see tbl tsa 62. 83 18. 38 18. 79 
4... nae BPR a ee ere 52. 55 19. 38 28. 07 
talk Mey 1933----...----...--.--. OST PEERETY we POSTS 51. 67 17.90 30. 43 
aa  ~( °° ttt Jil NipRRARRIRREbIEtet 62. 58 12. 22 25. 20 
~ 22. SSS eee 72. 67 6. 53 20. 80 
1 base | 
1933, the J §' 27 percent not listed. 


1929 ane 
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No figures are presented for 1935. A more comprehensive s\iryey 
was made in that year by the board of education, the Regional Depay, 
ment of Economic Security, and the Works Progress Administ? atioy, 
The complete findings of that census, however, were not availa!)le {i 
publication at the time this article was prepared. Furthermo:e, t\y 
pertinent inquiries made in 1935 were similar but not the same as jy 
other years, and a substantial part of the field work was carried oy 
after the month of May. 

The figures reported on part-time and total unemployment for 193) 
1932, 1933, and 1934 have been revised. In those years work-relie! 
employees had been classified as part-time workers. In this repor 
they are classified as ‘“‘unemployed”’ in order that the percentage 
unemployment may indicate more accurately the changes in regi, 
employment from year to year, the number on work relief varying 
from the beginning of the depression from zero to about 2\),()0j 
Moreover, in 1936 there were 4,500 workers on other kinds of Gover. 
ment projects, for example, P. W. A., slum clearance, and resettl. 
ment. These persons were included as full-time or part-time worker 
in the above figures. 

Work-relief employees were classified as unemployed because thiey 
were on work which would not ordinarily be carried on at the present 
time if there were no great problem of unemployment. This doe 
not, however, seem to be the case with the 4,500 workers, representing 
about 2 percent of the employables of Cincinnati, on the other types 
of Government projects. 

Unemployment by race.—The results of an analysis of employment 
and unemployment by race for 1933, 1934, and 1936 are given w 
table 2. 


Table 2.—Employment and Unemployment by Race in Specified Years 








White Colored 





Month and year Employed— Employed— 


Full Part Full Part 
time time time time 








Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
53. 97 17. 99 28. 04 32. 83 12. 85 
65. 89 12. 92 21.19 32. 75 13. 85 

75. 91 6. 57 17. 52 44. 49 6. 06 




















The figures for 1936 in the preceding table were based on 14(,4! 
white employables and 16,389 colored employable persons. The! 
exclude 68 persons of other races. The figures for 1933-34 have bee! 
revised so as to include work-relief employees with the unemployel 

Conclusion.—In the 1936 census 161,378 “employable persons 
were interviewed. According to the Federal census of 1930 for (i 
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urveyfMminnati there were 203,030 persons in that city ordinarily having 
‘Dart. fepainful occupations. 


ation, While it would be normally expected that the number of those having gainful 
Le for fi pecupations in Cincinnati would be increased since 1930, the far-reaching economic 
©, the ffgnd social changes in the last 6 years make estimates based on average yearly 
creases practically worthless. . Among the changes affecting these estimates are 
|) the effects of long periods of unemployment on the “employability” of a 
person, (2) the movement back to farms, (3) the increased employment of single 
; well as married women. We do not know, therefore, the exact number of 
193], figainful workers in Cincinnati for each year. 


as jp 
led on 


-relief 
report 


ge of 


_ The factors referred to above should be considered in interpreting 
he figures in the following tabulation, which are the result of applying 
1e percentage of unemployed shown in each census to the 203,030 

egular persons reported in the 1930 Federal census as usually having gainful 

“TY Boccupations, the assumption being that in each of the 7 years the 

“00, Bumber of gainful workers did not vary. 


























OV eT. 
‘Settle. Table 3.—Employment and Unemployment in Cincinnati by Years, 1929-34 
1. and 1936 
OT kers 
t} Employed— 
e ey T.¢0ller 
“) Year and month . _____| Totally un- 
resent employed 
CSEN Full time Part time ! 
S does = — -_ 
enting May 1929... ----. eran a) Pee 179, 803 10, 700 12, 060 
> Bieplay 1930_- oa ee ; wad aeceladieaaan 166, 261 19, 958 16, 811 
a | Vpes may 1931_ - —— nan 127, 564 37, 317 38, 149 
. May 1932__ te 106, 692 39, 347 56, 991 
may 1933__ ; : . Pe 104, 906 36, 342 61, 782 
mmiay 1934_ ‘ 4 } 127, 056 24, 810 51, 164 
Vv ment May ee ae — := ; a 7 147, 542 13, 258 42, 230 
ven iD os 


‘In a letter under date of Aug. 3, 1936, from Mr. Alfred W. Pecsok, transmitting the report of the 1936 
fensus of Cincinnati the following interesting statement is made: 


“The worst years of the depression showed in addition to a large amount of unemployment a very con- 
derable amount of part-timeemployment. This part-time employment has been very materially reduced 
ars ring the last 2 years. I believe these figures show the effort on the part of employers to keep their person- 
| intact during the hard times even though they were forced to keep many of them on a part-time basis. 
~ was only natural when business improved that these same employers would provide full-time work for 
ese part-time workers before hiring additional employees. 
“This may be in part the answer to the much-discussed question of why production during the last 2 
‘ears has increased much more rapidly than the number of people on our pay rolls.”’ 
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_ Employment Status and Salaries of Recent College 
. Graduates 













HE effect of the depression upon the job opportunities, as well as 
4 upon the earnings, of college graduates is shown in two recent 
Studies dealing with the employment experience of graduates of Pur- 


46,540 . ‘ 
EP due U niversity.!_ For example, only 2.9 percent of the 1929 graduates 


They 


-e heeif 7’ Purdue University, Occupational Opportunities and the Economic Status of Recent Graduates (1928- 
ved of Purdue Univesity, a report prepared by Edward C. Elliott, Frank C. Hockema, and Jack E. Walters, 
DIOYO" BF Mayette, Ind., 1935; and Where They Go and What They Do, a report upon the graduates of Purdue 


Suiversity, prepared by Edward C. Elliott and Frank C. Hockema with the cooperation of the classes of 
b4 and 1935, Lafayette, Ind., 1936. 
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reporting employment status had not secured a job either hefp, 
graduating or within 3 months after graduation, while the correspon. 
ing percentage for the reporting members of the 1933 gradwatin, 
class was 26.5. 

Table 1 shows the percentage of graduates who were em) love, 
within specified periods after graduating in 1929, 1931, 1933, anc 1935, 


Table 1.—Period Within Which Graduates of Purdue University Obtained 
First Jobs 








Class of— 


Period 


| 
| 1929 1931 | 1933 








Percent Percent 
Before graduation : 20.0 | 9. 5.4 


Within 2 weeks after graduation oe oe a es ; 38. 33. 2 
Between 2 weeks and 3 months after sraduation _. ; 





Before or within 3 months after graduation 





Table 2.—-Average Annual Salaries of Gainfully Employed Purdue University 
Graduates of 1929, 1931, 1933, and 1935! 








¥ a all 
| Class of 1920 | Class of 1931 | Class of 1933 vee 
& 


| 


Average annual | Average annual | Average annual | ag . 
salary salary salary I 


Begin- Begin- Begin- | 
ning ning ning | In 1934 
(1929) (1931) (1933) | 








Agriculture 7 $1, 300 


Chemical engineering 7 i “1, 200 
Civil engineering 7 1, 375 
Electrical engineering 1, 150 
Mechanical engineering 7 k ‘ 1, 225 
Eeeerens Geese... ...................... : 1, 200 
Home economics 690 


1,025 





Pharmacy, women._-__......_..___- caieaiaalieiel Soe eS as a 
Physical education, men ’ 1, 150 
Science, men 1, 360 
$ci 1,115 1, 000 





1, 325 1, 243 
1, 105 95 800 


1, 295 1,136 | 1,166 





























1 A very considerable proportion of these graduates were employed in work with little or no relations! 
to the course followed at the university. 


The average beginning annual salary of the reporting members (! 
the graduating class of 1935 gainfully employed was $1,231, as com 


pared to $1,715 for the graduating class of 1929. Table 2 gives tli 
average beginning annual salaries and the average annual salar 
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when the survey was made for the reporting gainfully employed 
members of the graduating classes of 1929, 1931, 1933, and 1935 
who replied to the questionnaires. 

These figures show the deep declines resulting from the depression. 
for example, the average annual beginning salary for the reporting 
members of the 1929 graduating class in chemical engineering was 
$1,970, as compared to $1,218 for the reporting members of the 1935 
craduating class taking the same course. The average beginning 
annual salary of male members of the 1929 graduate class in pharmacy 


was $2,350; of the 1935 male graduating class in the same course, 
Fonly $1,173. 


The proportion of the members of the graduating classes for the 


years reported on in the above table whose employment had little or 


‘no relationship with their course at the university ranged from 
20 percent in 1935 to 36 percent in 1931. 
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Work of British Unemployment Assistance Board, 1935 


NDER the British Unemployment Assistance Act of 1934, the 
Unemployment Assistance Board! was established for the 
purpose of creating a new social service for the relief of the material 


needs and the promotion of the welfare of able-bodied unemployed 
persons who normally are wage earners. The unemployment- 
insurance system was divorced from purely insurance principles in 
1921, when a system of ‘‘uncovenanted benefit’’, which was expected 
to be a temporary measure, was introduced. This benefit, later known 
as “transitional benefit’’, covered persons who would normally be 


employed but who, because of the depression, had been unable to 
build up a reserve of contributions against which they could draw 
benefits. In 1929 the burden of the entire payment for transitional 
benefit was taken from the insurance fund and put on the Exchequer 
and in 1931 the needs test for transitional claimants was introduced 
and the responsibility of assessing need placed on local poor-law author- 


‘ities. This arrangement lasted until the enactment of the Unemploy- 


ment Act, 1934, under which the Unemployment Assistance Board 
ras created to administer the payment of the transitional benefits. 
he Board was to take over its task in two stages, and January 7, 
1935, was set as the “first appointed day” on which the Board 
ussumed responsibility for the transitional-payments class whose 
heeds had previously been assessed by the local authorities; on the 
‘second appointed day”, which was set for March 1, 1935, it was to 
ake over, subject to a financial adjustment with the local authorities, 
esponsibility for all the remaining able-bodied unemployed persons 


> ' See Monthly Labor Review, February 1935 (p. 317). 
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who normally work for wages. The latter period was deferred. |\y. 
ever, under the Unemployment Assistance (Temporary Prov sioy; 
Act passed in February 1935, generally known as the “stani|stjj) 
act. Under this act it was provided that an applicant qualify ing {, 
payments should be paid either an allowance according to the )egy)). 
tions drafted by the Minister of Labor or such allowance as he wo, 
have received if transitional payments under the administration of lp 
local authorities had continued, whichever was the higher. 

When the Board took over its task on January 7, 1935, the trang. 
tional-payments class numbered about 800,000 applicants, who wit 
their dependents formed a total of about 2% million persons, and jj 
was estimated that at the second appointed day an addition 
200,000 applicants would be taken over by the Board. The report o/ 
this Board, covering its first year’s activities,’ has recently appear 
and forms the source of the present article. 
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Tue allowances granted by the Unemployment Assistance Soar [R ,; a 
are on a different basis from unemployment benefit, which is fR;, apr 
individual and contractual right to a fixed sum. These allowance pongis 
are based on the “household”; that is, they are determined by thf pontat 
needs of the applicant and dependent members of the houscholi  Pofore 
The Board is not allowed to meet medical and other special needs IB pyyrin, 
these being the province of the local authorities administering pou f% poorly 
relief. The “means test’ is a fundamental part of the assistancl& goains 
service, but while the Board is required to take into account tl: While 
resources of all members of the household, it is also required to sivefR Jevisla: 
consideration to the personal requirements of the individuals deal] gto toc 
with. Members of households who have wages, therefore, anf} part j, 
considered to be entitled to some part of their earnings for their ow, pplics 
use, and the act also gives some statutory protection to capiti 
savings. The means test, therefore, does not require a destitutio jy” 
test to be applied to the household. | ONE 

The regulations governing the operations of the Board are baseiff ©"?!' 
upon a standard scale for the whole country with power for modii-{f PS" 
cation in individual cases. As most of the applicants live in industrid loym 
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areas the greatest variation in the cost of living is in the cost of ren! 
and in the fixing of allowances concessions have been made for this 
very variable factor, so that as regards the sum available for {00 
and other items, the allowances are substantially on an equality. 
A basic rent, varying according to the size and composition of tlt 
household, was fixed therefore, and such adjustments as were neces 
tated by the local conditions have been made subject to the maximuw! 


? Great Britain. Ministry of Labor. Report of the Unemployment Assistance Board for the Per 
Ended Dec. 31, 1935. London, 1936. 
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how. [i sent allowance established by the Board. Throughout the adminis- 
10ns HF tration of the act, the Board has recognized “that although the regu- 
stl!’ Hj tions provided a general standard which would normally be applied, 
i¢ lo . wide discretion was necessary in adjusting assistance to the facts 
‘Zula of each case, and that the repositories of that discretion should be 
Youll HF the local officers who had immediate knowledge of the facts and 
of the were in a position to appraise them.” Discretionary additions to 
scale allowances, therefore, have been made to cover a variety of 
circumstances or conditions. In regard to cases in which a larger 
weekly income is allowed on account of special circumstances, it is 
estimated that in about 148,000 or over 20 percent of the total number 
of cases dealt with at any one time, such an arrangement is made. 
he most important reason for which increases are granted is for 
extra nourishment required on medical grounds. 
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Appeals from Board Determinations 


RecouRSE may be had by persons aggrieved by decisions of officers 
oat of the Board and by the determinations of allowances made for them, 
'S 0% to appeal tribunals set up in the respective districts. Each tribunal 

alee HF ponsists of a chairman appointed by the Minister of Labor, a repre- 

'y the sentative of the working people, and a representative of the Board. 

choll f Before the first appointed day, 138 such tribunals had been set up. 

need During the period from January 7, 1935, to December 31, 1935, 

* P00 M nearly 20,000 appeals were lodged with the tribunals, leave to appeal 

stance gcainst determinations being granted by the chairmen in 13,743 cases. 

nt the While the volume of appeals both before and after the “‘standstill’’ 

‘© SIR Jevislation is said to have fallen short of expectations, the report 

; deal §tates there is little doubt that these tribunals play an important 

e, ar part in spreading confidence in the Board’s administration among 

ir OVUM gpplicants. 

capita i 
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One of the functions of the Board is to make provision for the 

; i provement and reestablishment of the condition of unemployed 

Persons, with the view to their entry into, or return to, regular em- 

lustridl a Dloyment. The Board is therefore empowered, subject to the ap- 

frente Proval of the Minister, to provide and maintain training courses for 

‘or thie Betsons who have attained the age of 18 years. As the Ministry of 

yr {oollg #8bor has maintained training centers for some years, it was decided 

yuality Mat, for the present at least, it was preferable to use these centers. 
of thie @ore than two-thirds of the men at the Government training centers 
recess ! nd 80 percent of the men at instructional centers are applicants to 
ximutf @¢ Board, which pays allowances to them and their dependents 
during the period of training. Woman applicants or woman members 

® applicants’ households are trained at the domestic training centers 
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administered by the central committee for women’s training ar 
ployment in association with the Ministry of Labor. During thie yes, 
1935 approximately 12,250 applicants to the Board received ti xinin, 
at the various centers. As such training schemes are largely {i, 
younger men while there is a large body of men past middle ave why 
have long been unemployed but are still capable of ordinary wo; 
the Board associated itself with the Land Settlement Assoc iatioy 
constituted by the Minister of Agriculture to carry out experinienty| 
schemes for the settling of unemployed persons on small holdings 
Allowances are made by the Board towards the expenses of men . 
lected for such settlement and for their families This scheme 
still in the experimental stage, but is said to be attracting a good tyy 
of unemployed workmen. 
General Results 


Tue Unemployment Assistance Act applies to (a) persons betwee, 


the ages of 16 and 65; (6) persons whose normal occupation is employ. 
ment in respect of which contributions are payable under the widows. 
orphans’, and old-age contributory pension acts, or those who hay 


not been normally engaged in remunerative occupation since attaining 
the age of 16 years, but might reasonably, except for employment 
conditions, have expected to have such employment; (c) persons who 
are capable of and available for work. 

After the second appointed day, which has not yet been set, the 
Board will be in a position to take care of all these classes, but unt! 
then no application for an allowance can be taken into consideratior 
unless the applicant would have been entitled to transitional payments 
under the system in effect when the Board assumed control. For the 
present, therefore, applicants must be not less than 18 (instead of 1é 
years of age and must have a certain record of employment in work 
insurable under the unemployment insurance acts, the scope of whic! 
is narrower than the pension acts. 

During the calendar year 1935 the number of persons applying for 
unemployment assistance averaged 749,105, the maximum number 
784,242, being recorded on January 28, and the minimum, 720),'4! 
on December 16. These persons may be divided into three classes # 
follows: (a) Those who satisfy the first statutory condition for the 
receipt of benefit (i. e., 30 contributions in the 2 years immediate!) 
preceding the beginning of their current benefit year) but have ev 


hausted their 26 weeks of benefit and any additional benefit to whicif 


their record may entitle them; (b) those who have exhausted ther 
benefit as at (a) in their preceding benefit year and have not had th 
necessary 10 requalifying contributions; and (c) those who do 10 
satisfy the first statutory condition for benefit (i. e., 30 contribution: 

The following table shows the number of applicants in these thre 
classes on certain dates in 1935. 
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Number of Applicants for Unemployment Assistance in Great Britain at Certain 
Periods During 1935 and Average for the Year 








Jan, 28, 
1935 


July 22, 
1935 


Dec. 16, 
1935 


Average for 
year 1935 


























Preece nt | ART N ius EISF PPE apes nee tee eee 78, 668 100, 411 84, 339 91, 660 
ne mimndicemnenens 80, 256 74, 027 85, 384 80, 027 
lie RINE toes. ccarcdatas ccc-botas eco esc 625,318 | 554,564 551, 221 577, 418 

gi SUA oe) Ed | 784, 242 | 749, 105 


729, 002 720, 944 





The above table shows that by far the largest number of applicants 


' are those who have had so little insurable employment that they 


have been unable to acquire 30 contributions in 2 years, representing 


a maximum of 30 weeks’ work or a minimum of 30 days’ work ia 


30 different weeks in the period. 
The number of applicants receiving allowances during the calendar 


_ year 1935 averaged 712,500. The difference between this number 


and the average number of applicants (749,105) is represented mainly 


_ by those applicants whose needs were not held to justify payments. 


The total amount paid under the unemployment assistance scheme 
during 1935 was £42,607,000, with an average weekly payment of 
23s. to the individuals receiving assistance. Applicants to the 


- Board receive their cash allowances at the employment exchanges 
_ in the same manner and on the same day as the recipients of insurance 
benefit. 


Unemployment Assistance Draft Regulations * 


New draft regulations, superseding the unemployment-relief regu- 
lations of December 1934, were prepared by the Unemployment 


_ Assistance Board and presented to Parliament by the Minister of 
_ Labor on July 8, 1936. 


The regulations were debated for 3 days in 
the House of Commons and were finally approved by a vote of 357 
Objections to the regulations centered in the means test, 


cants for benefit, as it was regarded as contributing to the breaking 
up of families. The regulations, which were approved by both 
Houses will be put into effect November 16, 1936, but insofar as re- 
ductions are to be made these will be made effective gradually during 


a period which can be extended to 18 months, while the increases in 
_ payment will become operative without delay. 
the basis of the expenditure at the end of June 1936, at the annual 
rate of £38,000,000 in respect of 620,000 weekly payments, that the 


It is estimated on 


additional expenditure under the regulations will amount to about 


» £750,000 per year. 





? Data are from Great Britain, Ministry of Labor, Draft Unemployment Assistance Regulations, 1936, 
Memorandum by the Minister of Labor, London, July 1936 (Cmd. 5228); The Ministry of Labor Gazette, 
July 1936, p. 238, August 1936, p. 310; The Economist, London, July 18, 1936, p. 105; and Great Britain, 
Parliamentary Debates, July 21, 22, and 24, 1936. 
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An order by the Minister of Labor, dated July 15, 1936, prov ding 
that the Unemployment Assistance (Temporary Provisions) A¢; 
1935 (the “standstill” act) should be terminated, was also approved 
and the second appointed day was set as April 1, 1937. However 
owing to the “buffer” period extending up to 18 months after No yer. 
ber 16, the “standstill” arrangement will not come to an abrupt ¢:1d 4. 
concerns transitional allowances. In certain limited class:s of 
cases, namely those where the present payments are grossly excossiye 
and those of certain young single persons, reductions will, after 
consultation with the local committees, be made in the first 4 or ; 
months. In all cases of reductions of allowances made_under thy 
transitional arrangements, leave to appeal may be given, and jn 
order to give sufficient opportunity for appeals, such reductions wil! 
not be effective until 2 weeks after the date on which the notice is viyey 
to the applicant. 

The principal changes in the draft regulations, all of them in favor 
of the applicant, are as follows: 

A number of the scale rates have been increased and other changes made (i!iclud 
ing a power to adjust the allowances for single persons living alone or as boarder 
and the abolition of the special reduction for large families) and a provision { 
adjustment in certain cases by reference to the present unemployment-!cnefit 
rate has been introduced. 

The rent rule has been made much more flexible and special provision is intro- 
duced for adjusting it, in the light of local opinion, to the circumstances of ac) 
area. 

The earnings rule has been made much more generous. The contributi 
be made by earning members of a household towards the support of unem) 
members of that household are greatly reduced in amount and the group rec: 
to make relatively substantial contributions for this purpose has been consider- 
ably narrowed. 


The rates of payment established by the former regulations remain 
the basis for the scheme of unemployment assistance but increases in 
the rates have been made for certain groups. The rate of 24s. pe 
week for the householder and the householder’s wife or husband 
remains unchanged, as does also the rate of 16s. for the male house- 
holder where the 24s. rate is not applicable. For female householders 
in the latter class the rate is raised from 14s. to 15s. per week. For 
male members of the household aged 21 and over, the new rate is 1's. 
per individual as compared with the former rate of 10s. for the first 
member and 8s. for subsequent members, while for females the rate 
is 9s. instead of 8s. and 7s. respectively. A rate of 8s. is fixed for oth 
males and females 16 years of age and less than 21, the former rates 


ranging from 6s. to 8s. No change is made in the rate for young 
people under 16, the rates ranging from 3s. for children under the 
age of 5 years to 6s. for those 14 years or over but less than 16. The 
provision that if the household consists of only one child in addition 
to not more than two adults, not less than the amount of 4s. sha! be 
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allowed for the child, remains unchanged. The former reduction of 
js. per week for each member of the household in excess of five is no 
longer in force. A flat rate of 15s., subject to adjustment by way of 
increase or reduction to meet the circumstances of a particular case, 
for an applicant living in lodgings or as a boarder, is substituted for 
ihe former scale ranging from 12s. to 15s. according to sex and age. 

According to the former regulations, adjustments were made to 
the allowance in respect of rent when the net rent was greater or less 
than the basic rent, which was 7s. 6d. if the scale rate for the house- 
hold was 24s. to 30s., and was increased or reduced proportionately 
if the scale rate was below 24s. or above 30s. The present regulations 
provide that if the net rent actually paid is greater or less than a 
quarter of the scale rate for the household, an adjustment of the allow- 
ance may be made by such sum as appears to the Board’s officer, or, 
on appeal, to the Appeal Tribunal, to be reasonable. 

The regulations regarding the treatment of earnings have been 
modified so that the married children of an unemployed applicant and 
other members of the household less closely related to the applicant 
than his children or his brothers and sisters, are not required, unless 
their earnings are high in relation to their direct responsibilities, to 
contribute to the household more than they might reasonably be 
expected to pay if they were boarders. For the younger earning 
members of the household, the requirements are less burdensome than 
formerly. Wage earners who have reached their 18th birthday are 
not regarded as contributing to the maintenance of the rest of the 
household out of the first 20s. of their weekly wages, and subject to 
this they will be called upon to contribute only half the amount by 
which their earnings exceed 16s. For example, out of a weekly wage 
of 40s. the wage earner would be regarded as contributing 12s. to 
the household and retaining 28s. for himself, including maintenance. 
Under the age of 18, the wage earner retains all earnings up to 12s. 
and one-half of earnings above that amount. 

During the period since November 1931 there was a substantial 
increase in the average weekly payments under the transitional- 
payments scheme. The average weekly payment from November 
12, 1931, to March 31, 1932, was 19s., increasing each year and 
amounting to an average of 21s. 10d. in the period from October 1, 
1934, to January 6, 1935. Under the unemployment-assistance 
Scheme, the average weekly payment was 22s. 11d. for the period 
anuary 7, 1935, to October 31, 1935, and had increased to 23s. 7d. 

in June 1936. 
_ Special use is to be made of the local advisory committees, in par- 
ticular with regard to the treatment of rent, the adjustment of pay- 
ments in rural areas, and the gradual introduction of any reductions 
in payments that are required to be made by reason of the termina- 
tion of the Temporary Provisions Act. 
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Aid for Unemployed Educated Youth in India 


COMMITTEE appointed by the United Provinces of Inia 4, 

investigate unemployment among educated young men })) th; 

country made the following recommendations which the Gover: ey; 
has taken measures to implement:! 

1. The setting up of a special industrial colony where [oriye, 
students of industrial and technical schools will be trained to develo) 
their earning capacity under normal competitive conditions. Tes 
young men will learn how to purchase raw materials and how {o ¢¢| 
finished products and will have to keep correct accounts. It \ 
planned to inaugurate such a colony with 30 to 40 students and 
about six industries. Each student will obtain his requisite machin. 
ery and equipment on a tiine-purchase plan. The Government wil 
provide guidance by competent men, suitable buildings supplied wit) 
power and transmission, grants when required, short-term loans, an 
other facilities. 

2. State assistance in the creation and operation of an industria! 
credit company for marketing and small-scale finance, the maxinuy 
lability of the Government to be restricted to a specified amoun 
and for a stated period. 

3. Government provision of facilities for practical training in agr 
culture on a farm where these young men will work for themselve: 
under proper guidance, retaining their profits and bearing their ow 
losses, and an expansion of the present scheme of training on depuart- 
mental farms. Proposals have also been made to provide instrw- 
tion in estate management. 

4. The appointment of a Provincial Employment Board to collec 
and disseminate information regarding employment opportunities 
to register candidates for employment who will be put in touch wit! 
employers, to collect unemployment statistics, to coordinate tl 
activities of employment agencies, to cooperate with education: 
institutions, and to advise the Government on unemployment pro’: 
lems. 

5. Training in subsidiary agricultural industries and grants-in-ull 
to youths who wish to set up for themselves in such undertakings. 

6. Additional budgetary provision to enable a larger number © 
youths to undergo veterinary training. 

7. Additional provision for subsidies to rural medical practitione™ 

8. Extension of the district health scheme and of the number « 
traveling dispensaries. 


9. A program of agricultural development in certain canal areas. 





! International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, Aug. 10, 1936, p. 195. 
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HOUSING CONDITIONS 





Housing for Negroes in Philadelphia 


OUSING for Negroes is less satisfactory than that for white 

families in Philadelphia, when the adequacy of dwellings is 
measured in terms of the condition of structures, age, heating appli- 
ances, running water, toilet facilities, and installations of gas and 
electricity. These facts were brought out in a comprehensive study 
made by the Federal Works Progress Administration for the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania! based upon the Real Property Inventory of 
1934.2. In 1934 there were 55,842 colored families in the city, or 11.6 
percent of the total number of families. The bulk of the colored 
residents lived in four districts and in one of these areas the colored 
population represented about one-third of the total number of resi- 
dents, and in the three others the ratio of colored to white families 
was from 1 in 5 to 1 in 4. 


Structures Occupied 


SINGLE-FAMILY houses are the predominant type of dwelling for 
colored people in Philadelphia. Of a total of 59,096 dwelling units 
for colored families, 40,124 (67.9 percent) were of the single-family 
type. Store and dwelling buildings provided 3,272 family accommo- 
dations, or 5.5 percent. Most of the families in multiple dwellings 
occupied buildings that housed six families or less. 

A tabulation of age of buildings indicated that white families 
enjoyed newer facilities, for of 47,432 houses built in the 10 years pre- 
ceding the time of the survey only 634, or 1.3 percent, were occupied 
by Negroes. As the age of houses increased, tenancy by colored 
families also rose, 2,227, or 47.2 percent, of the buildings 100 years old 
or over having Negro occupants. ‘The median age of houses of white 
families was found to be 32.7 years as compared with 53.7 years for 
colored occupants. 

Good conditions were reported for less than one-third of the struc- 
tures housing Negroes, while minor repairs were needed in nearly one- 
half. Measured in the percentage of houses needing structural re- 
pairs the situation for colored people was less favorable than for 
whites, the percentages being 23.0 and 5.2, respectively. 





' Colored Housing in Philadelphia. Philadelphia Real Property Survey, 112 North Broad Street. 
(Philadelphia Surveys (W. P. A. Project 4744) Bulletin 37, released Aug. 14, 1936 (mimeographed).) 
*See Monthly Labor Review, March 1935 (p. 723). 
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Modern Conveniences 


Houses without central heat that were occupied by colored | yy,j. 
lies numbered 855. This was 1.78 percent of the total, com). 
with 0.68 percent for all Philadelphia housing;’ for housing wii |,o,; 
running water in building or yard the respective figures were 1.) yn 
0.4 percent. Although 21.1 percent of the colored families were with. 
out bathrooms, the total population without such facilities represe) te) 
only 9.3 percent of the total. For indoor water-closets the ratic was 
much the same, the percentages being 19.6 and 7.5, respectively. (Gas 
and electricity were absent in 6.5 and 7.7 percent, respectively, o! the 
colored homes. The comparable figures for the city were 1.4 and 23 
percent. 


red 


Work of District of Columbia Alley Dwelling 
Authority 


HE Alley Dwelling Authority for the District of Columbia (which 

is coterminous with the City of Washington) reported that 1( 
squares had been acquired for redevelopment and negotiations bevun 
for 2 others, in a progress report issued as of June 24,1936. Actual 
purchase of property began about a year before the issuance of this 
statement, and the Authority in starting its work concentrated its 
efforts on single-block properties to avoid the delays incident to secur- 
ing title to a number of parcels held by different interests. Nearly 20( 
squares in the city contain inhabited alleys. The Authority is given 
until July 1, 1944, to reclaim these alleys and to put them to produc- 
tive uses. ; 

The Alley Dwelling Authority was authorized by an act of Congress 
on June 12, 1934. Itis an independent Federal agency working with 
funds appropriated by Congress. 

Alleys reclaimed are in the old city where most of the available 
land is in use. In securing land, condemnation is resorted to only 
after making every effort to purchase from owners under an equitable 
arrangement. Prices paid may in no case exceed the assessed !and 
valuation plus 30 percent; the average purchase price to date has been 
12.25 percent above the assessment. Some purchases have been 
made at less than the assessment, but in general the value for tax 
purposes has been regarded as approximately the actual value. 

The Authority is obligated to put the land acquired to productive 
uses. On the plots secured it has built an automobile repair shop, 
two groups of storage garages, and a parking lot, begun the con- 
struction of two groups of row houses and reconditioned others, 
contracted for the erection of storage garages that will be sold as 





’ Figures are not given for white families separately covering the various measures of convenience. 
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, unit to the home owners on the surrounding streets, and drafted 
plans for low-rental apartments to be sold to a limited-dividend 
corporation. In addition two sites have been sold for a Negro 
hotel and a nonprofit corporation, and a third sale is being nego- 
tiated to provide a Negro boys’ club. 

Undertakings approved had absorbed all of the available appropria- 
tion except for a small margin, but with the beginning of the new 
‘jseal year (July 1, 1936) the Authority anticipated that funds would 
become available, from sales, leases, and other sources, with which 
‘o continue operations. 

The Alley Dwelling Authority works with a high degree of inde- 
pendence. It is, however, obligated to secure approval of plans for 
replotting and methods of condemnation from the District of Colum- 
bia Commissioners (a body of three persons responsible for the city 
covernment) and must conform to existing building and zoning 
codes. Certificates of title to land are subject to approval of the 
Attorney General of the United States, and the Comptroller General 
must approve expenditures before they may be made. 





Slum Clearance in Dundee, Scotland ! 


EARLY 6,000 new houses have been built under public auspices 
in Dundee since 1929 when the British Parliament made pro- 
vision for subsidizing the slum-clearance programs of cities and pro- 
vided that all such slum clearance and rehousing should be done 
under the sponsorship of the local or town governments. The 
subsidy from Parliament amounts to £2 10s.” for each person rehoused. 
Among the provisions for obtaining this subsidy from Parliament 
is one specifying that under such plans the density shall not exceed 
16 to 20 families per acre. As the slums cleared were generally filled 
at four to five times such’ density, it has been necessary to acquire 
new land upon which to construct houses for the other four-fifths of 
the dispossessed population. The cost per house built in Dundee 
has averaged £400, and the city’s contribution towards the con- 
struction of new houses has added £3,000,000 to the city’s debt. 
As slum clearance is not yet ended, plans for continuance of the 
work are being made. 
Present housing conditions in Dundee.—The city medical officer of 
health and the chief sanitary engineer completed a survey of housing 





' Report of E. Talbot Smith, American consul, Dundee, Scotland, June 11, 1936. 
Value of pound in United States currency at par =$4.866; shilling =24.3 cents; and penny =2.03 cents. 
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conditions in 1935, and gave as the minimum requirements to aby, 
the then existing overcrowding, the following: 








Number 

of dwellir 

3-apartment buildings_—_______ ltetdhnnahe toda Skies oie 4, 65) 
LT SL mes 2 Rew me ae Oe 3, 45¢ 
SE EP TG eee eS oe ey ee 60; 
I a 3] 





EE ee ee en 






, Spm Re De + eee SPR rent 8, 748 





The report further showed 3,523 houses as unfit for habitation. 
3,310 of which were in the central part of the city. Of- the house; 
considered unfit for use, 2,965 were occupied and 345 unoccupied 

These properties in the central section are next in the program o' 
slum clearance. The city chamberlain, in a report submitted January 
20, 1936, made the following estimate of the cost of acquiring prop- 
erties there, to be condemned: 












Cost of acquisition of properties within the area______- .-. £25, 287 
Clearance of site___________. ce i a ols tit 2, 793 
Construction of streets and planting out___- eel ans 1, 760 
Bpeneeeoenres, Gen. Gipemene... .. .................- Pict 1, 090 










EGER ee ET Luge oot ee as re rom 30, 930 





This central area contains nearly 500 houses, but under the require. 
ments only 66 houses can be built on the sites cleared; these will be 
three-story tenements. 

Choice between new and old sites—The lord provost of Dunde 
after considering the advantages of locating new housing at th 
site of earlier dwellings or in new locations, decided for the latter 
He went so far as to state that sites just beyond the city borders would 
be brought within the city limits, if the use of such sites was con- 
sidered feasible. 

This decision rested on the belief that the advantages of housing 
at the site of earlier dwellings, such as proximity to work, existence 
of streets, sewers, schools, and shops, were outweighed by those that 
would accrue if new sites were chosen. On new sites it would be 
possible to build new dwellings in advance of demolition of outmoded 
buildings and there would be greater freedom and economy in plat- 
ning. 

Town-planning scheme.—The lord provost recommended that 
town-planning scheme for the central and “inner circle” of Dundee 
be drawn up, such a plan to show what is desirable in the way 0! 
streets, open spaces, shops, offices, community centers, houses, 1!- 
dustrial centers, and so on. After such a scheme is drawn up, cleal- 
ance and demolition orders should be issued, the clearance :re® 
strictly defined and limited, and demolition should immediately 
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proceed. He pointed out that delay has kept many owners from 
making necessary repairs and alterations, in order to avoid going to 
expense only to find later that their property was included in an area 
marked for clearance. 

On May 9, 1936, the town council authorized the architects’ and 


surveyors’ departments of the city to employ whatever extra staffs 
' they needed in order to proceed immediately with a town-planning 


scheme. These departments were also authorized to proceed with 
plans, lay-out, etc., for the construction of 3,822 houses before the end 
of 1938—-the first step in the lord provost’s 10-year plan. 

Ten-year plan.—In addition, the lord provost suggested a definite 


plan to supply the minimum number of dwellings still needed, over 


a 10-year period. It is estimated that 10,000 new houses will be 
required, which if built at the rate of 1,000 a year will furnish em- 
ployment to at least 100 bricklayers and a proportionate number of 
plasterers besides those already in Dundee. The latter group, it is 
estimated, could not provide more than 500 to 600 houses a year. 
Although there is some disagreement as to the total number of dwell- 
ings that may be needed over a long term, steps are being taken 
looking toward the construction of 3,000 houses on unoccupied 
sround in the immediate future. Plans are expected to be com- 
pleted in the current year and once made, work will start on four- 
and five-room units. 

Temporary dwellings for dispossessed tenants.—It is proposed to 
erect a number of temporary wooden structures in which to house 
those dispossessed, until the construction of new houses or tenements 
on the old sites is completed. Such buildings can, of course, be used 
over and over again to house other dispossessed tenants as other areas 
are cleared, and will thus constitute a sort of “exchange house center.” 

Rents.—-It is realized that most of the prospective tenants of low- 


_ cost dwellings would be unable to pay rentals on newly constructed 
_ apartment houses built on cleared areas in the center of the city, if 


such rentals were based on the value of the land and cost of construc- 
tion of the buildings. The value of the land itself would be increased 
by the improvements embraced in the city-planning scheme. But 
it is planned to keep the rents within the tenants’ ability to pay, 
because of the grants made by Parliament (the £2 10s. per person 
rehoused, as mentioned above) and by further grants by the city 
treasury, if necessary. Thus the money put into the construction of 
tenements will not be expected to yield the usual return. 
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Accidents in the Portland Cement Industry, 1925 


ECREASES in both frequency and severity of accidents o¢. 

curred in member plants reporting to the Portland Cemme; 
Association for 1935. For all 124 plants combined, the frequency 
rate was 6.85 and the severity rate 2.96, representing a slight decreas 
from the frequency rate of 7.13 for these same plants in 1934, and q 
considerable drop from the severity rate of 4.26. However, the 
fatalities during the first 6 months of 1936 equaled those for the entire 
year of 1935, so that the severity rate for 1936 will inevitably exceed 
that of 1935. These plants, with a total exposure of 31,955,677 
man-hours, had 219 lost-time accidents and a total time loss (including 
standard evaluations of death and permanent disabilities, but not 
actual time lost in connection with permanent partial disabilities 
of 94,806 days. 

An analysis of this 1934 experience is given in the July 1936 issue 
of the association’s publication, The Accident Prevention Magazine. 
Separate data are given for the quarries, mines, and dredge experience, 
showing that with an exposure of 3,888,850 man-hours, the frequency 
rate for the group was 13.11 and the severity rate, 6.36—these rates 
being 221 percent and 255 percent higher than the corresponding 
rates for mill operations only. 


Distribution of Accidents by Size of Plant 


Tue report shows that, grouping the plants by size, 39 plants with: 
more than 300,000 man-hours per plant had an average frequency 
rate of 5.96; 38 plants with between 200,000 and 300,000 man-hours 
per plant, a frequency rate of 5.89; and 47 plants, each with less than 
200,000 man-hours, a frequency rate of 10.47. If these three groups 
are considered as representing ‘‘large’’, “medium-sized,” and “smal” 
plants, it is evident that there was little difference between the acci- 
dent experience, in terms of accident frequency, of the large and 
medium-sized plants, and that accidents occurred about twice s 
frequently for the same exposure in small plants as in either medium- 
sized or large plants. In other words, conditions in the small plants 
in the industry apparently represent the greatest danger to the |ife 
and health of workers, as well as an appreciable element of compensa- 
tion and medical costs to the owners. 
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Arrangement of the 124 plants according to size of frequency rates 
save the following results: 


Frequency rate 
Percent of (accidents per 
total man- million man- 


hours hours) 
First 25 percent of plants- - - -----~- Lobe wt, aise 27. 6 0. 00 
Second 25 percent of plants-----.__--_________. 19.8 1. 87 
Third 25 percent of plants_.__.__-___.__________- 29.9 6. 71 
Fourth 25 percent of plants------_---_-. a ss savage a 1 19. 87 
FI iin 5 etc ee eae lee za oo eas 6. 85 


The report points out that “smaller operations are not only failing 
to do an average safety job, but also the record of this group affects the 
accident rate of the entire industry out of all proportion to its relative 
place in the over-all picture” and that the experience for 1934 offered 
a virtual parallel. The need for better safety work in the small 
plants is strongly emphasized. 

A wide variation in experience in individual plants was revealed. 
Thus, 53 plants went through the entire year without a single dis- 
abling injury, while 34 plants, presumably operating under the same 


_ general conditions and with similar equipment and labor, had fre- 


quency rates ranging from 10 to 53 accidents per million man-hours. 
Accidents in Relation to Length of Service 


One of the charts of the report throws some light on the relation- 
ship between accidents and length of service. The relative distribu- 


- tion is as follows: 


Length of service of— pions mtd 
Less than 6 months- - - - - a>. 5s Di i Ae soe 
I Sr RA hs ns ns Sy als Wh Sidhe eie ood. See 5 8 
fg | eee wrrerat Gta ke OMe 
B80 itd, ¢6 te miewbling bs anes dumm Oe 
EE IR ois wen shee ab eles se ano. EAP Ee PEO ee 17 
og = eee SiG doaa é daa ne cae 37 


No data are given to indicate the relative man-hour exposures 
matching each of the time groups. The report points out, however, 
that “new men in the cement industry suffered a frequency of acci- 
dents out of all proportion to their relative number in 1935’, and 


that “the employment office and supervisors ‘fell down’ on the job 
of training and instructing in safe practices.”’ 


Causes of Accidents 


StaTinG that “every industry has characteristic hazards which are 
& permanent part of operations and lend themselves to definite meas- 


' urement in terms of potential severity’, the report nevertheless 


points out that “fatal accidents have no more obscure or complicated 
causes than less serious accidents’, and that ‘every accidental in- 


_ jury is a possible fatality.” 
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The classification of accidental injuries by causes follows: 


Percent cent 
RS ae 19 | Hand tools in hands of injured ; 
Falling, sliding objects_________- 10 | Improper handling, piling mat. 
Flying, moving objects_________- 9 _ eae 5 
Contacting moving machinery ___- 9 | Cement shots___________- R 
Caught between objects______-__- 8 | Electrical equipment_____- ~ { 
Slipping, lifting causing strains and Defective tools and equipment { 

tie dh aithatn ches éteocn< 7 





An analysis of available factual data led to the conclusion th; 
“the cement industry continues to tolerate accident-causing condi- 
tions that should have been eliminated years ago.’ 

The dangerous nature of characteristic hazards of the indus' try is 
brought out by data showing that for every minor cut, bruise or |urp 
causing loss of time there was also a permanent disability, and that 
while “minor injuries of this type caused 304 days’ lost time, the same 
number of permanent disabilities caused an actual loss of 4,187 days 
time and lifelong handicaps.” For every minor injury, there was 
one bone fracture and half again as many severe cuts, burns, and 
bruises. In terms of lost time, minor cuts, burns, and bruises aver- 
aged 7 days; severe cuts, burns, and bruises, 55 days; fractures, 4() 
days; and permanent partial disabilities, 102 days each. ‘For every 
day lost because of a minor injury, there were more than 35 days lost 
in serious injuries. Every time a minor injury occurred, nearly four 
serious injuries were put down in the record books.” 


Relative Hazards in Selected Departments 


AN ANALYsi1S of where the accidents occurred, in terms of exposure. 
is afforded by the following table: 


Percent of Accidents and Days Lost, in the Cement Industry, 1935, 
by eteninatitides 











| Percent of | al 
Percent of Percent « 
Department as total accidents | total days los 

oo, fe ee Oe ee eee ee 14.0 21.0 2 
EE PON PA AAA 11.6 10.0 20 
SE GR a cndcsdeeiacbodicckiscdcadocsscous 10.0 11.0 7 
EE EE ee ae ee ee 7.0 6.9 3 
So IID. ooh wan s dwcosescnctccessebensout 3.0 2.0 
Packing and shipping department-_._.................-- 13.3 13. 0 f 
cncicnecanceccsnsnssbsacvbnabletépesa 7.4 6.9 5 
OE EE ae ee ee ee 5.0 6.4 
el lan rochnécnsandasnsqupreingegee 4.5 8.0 














The departments most hazardous in terms of frequency of accidents 
are listed as quarry, burning, shops, and yards. Those most hazardous 
as regards severity of injuries are shown to be quarry, raw, burning, 
and other (laboratories, administration, etc.). 

Additional data are given showing for 1935, by departments, causes 
of accidental injuries, the number of injuries, and days lost; and 
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charts are shown tracing frequency and severity rates since 1926. 
The frequency rate dropped from 22.0 in 1926 to a low of 4.5 in 1932, 
rose to 7.1 in 1934, and then dropped slightly to 6.85 in 1935. The 
number of days lost per million man-hours dropped from 453 in 1926 
to 221 in 1931, but from that year rose steadily to 310 in 1935. 
Permanent disabilities, with a frequency rate of 1.22 in 1935, were 
higher then than during any other year of the decade, while the 
frequency rate for fatalities appears to fluctuate without any apparent 
trend. 

Generally, the report, while stopping short of a plant-by-plant 
analysis, points out clearly where accidents occur, emphasizes the fact 
that most of the injuries are of a serious nature, and shows that 
almost the entire accident problem is concentrated in about 25 percent 
of the industry’s plants. 


Discussion of Workmen’s Compensation by American 
Bar Association 


T THE fifty-ninth annual meeting of the American Bar Associa- 
tion at Boston, Mass., August 24 to 28, 1936, a sectional meeting 

on insurance law was held. At this session the following subjects 
were considered: Laws relating to life, health, accident, casualty, and 


workmen’s compensation and employers’ liability, fidelity, surety, 
and fire insurance. 

Perhaps the largest attended group discussion was the one on 
casualty, workmen’s compensation, and employers’ liability insurance 
laws. ‘Two subjects of major importance in the field of workmen’s 
compensation were considered: (1) Extraterritorial effect of work- 


' men’s compensation laws, and (2) occupational diseases. Prof. Joseph 


H. Beale of the Harvard Law School was the principal speaker on the 
subject of extraterritorial effect of workmen’s compensation laws. 
On the subject of occupational diseases, the standing committee 
on workmen’s compensation and employers’ liability insurance law of 
the American Bar Association filed a detailed report. The first part 


of the report discussed occupational diseases generally and the second 
_ part summarized current workmen’s compensation legislation. The 
_ report also included the text of the North Carolina Occupational 
| Disease Act and suggestions for provisions for a workmen’s compensa- 
_ tion plan for occupational diseases. Two representatives of the 
_ medical profession of Boston presented the problems involved in cases 
_ of silicosis and asbestosis. Dr. Robert B. Hunt, specialist in occupa- 
_ tional lung diseases, explained the characteristics of both. An im- 
_ portant question in the consideration of this subject was, ‘“‘When is a 


man incapacitated.”’ It was shown that silicosis in itself does not 


_ cause death and a person with it might be continued in gainful em- 
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ployment provided he was removed from the contact of silica dys; 
Dr. Ariel W. George supplemented the discussions by showing later) 
slides illustrating various stages of a lung which had contracte, 
silicosis and asbestosis. 

Included in the program also was Mr. Henry D. Sayer, fore; 
industrial commissioner of New York, and Mr. Theodore C. Waters 
chairman, Maryland Occupational Disease Commission. Boi!) 0; 
these speakers outlined the present status of the occupational disease 
problem under workmen’s compensation laws. Mr. Sayer believed 
that coverage of occupational diseases should be made by directioy 
and not by indirection. Mr. Waters considered the question o! the 
statute of limitations in determining the date of the contraction of 
occupational diseases. Consideration was given to statutes which 
apply the compensating of occupational diseases to the last exposure 
and to those laws which consider the date the employee discovered 
such injury. 

It is the intention of the committee in charge of the section of 
insurance law to present a detailed report of the papers and discussions 
which were held on the subject of insurance law, and especially the 
one referring to extraterritorial effect of workmen’s compensition 
law and occupational diseases. 
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Decree Providing for Compulsory Labor in Bolivia ! 


OMPULSORY employment of all men between the ages of 18 

and 60 years who are residents or inhabitants of Bolivia, with the 
exception of students, persons undergoing treatment for illness, and 
those physically and mentally unable to work, was decreed on July 
6, 1936. Right to exemption for physical or mental reasons will be 
evidenced by certificates issued by the medical or sanitary authorities, 
and students’ right to exemption by certificates issued by the director 
or dean of the institutions in which they are enrolled. 

Within 20 days after the issuance of the decree, every employed 
person must secure from bis employer a certificate showing the kind 
of work he performs. Independent manufacturers, persons engaged 
in the professions, and those in agricultural communities are to secure 
their certificates from the civil authorities. At the end of this time, 
persons who heve not furnished documentary proof of employment 
are to be considered unemployed, and will be enrolled in working 
brigades and detachments at the disposal of the State. 

The Minister of Labor and the authorities he designates are to 
enroll the unemployed in special registers and, in accordance with 
their occupations and abilities, give them immediate employment 
under working conditions which conform to the regulations in force 
for workers who freely contract their labor. Vacancies will have been 

ascertained during the same 20-day period from employers who are to 
notify the Minister of Labor of the number of workers they need, 
_ the kind of work for which needed, and wages paid. 

Fines are decreed for employers who refuse to issue certificates 


for their personnel, and double fines for employers who issue false 
certificates. 


Wage-Payment Act of India, 1936 


BILL for the regulation of the payment of wages to certain 
classes of workers in industry received the assent of the Gover- 
_ hor General of India on April 23, 1936. The legislation will become 
_ effective on such date as the Governor General in Council may 





' Data are from report of Andrew E. Donovan, American vice consul at La Paz, July 14, 1936. 
895 
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designate by notification in the Gazette of India. Important pro. 
visions of the new law follow.! 

The act is applicable only to the payment of wages to workers who 
receive less than 200 rupees per month, including persons employ ed jy 
factories and on railways or under contract with railway administrs- 
tions. However, the local Government may, after giving 3 months’ 
notice in the local official Gazette, extend the act to payment of wages 
‘to any class of persons employed in any industrial establishment o; 
in any class or group of industrial establishments.” The law defines 
industrial establishments as including tramway or motor-omnibys 
service; wharves, docks, or jetties; inland steam vessels; mines. 
quarries, or oil-fields; workshops; and plantations (cinchona, rubber. 
coffee, or tea) on which 25 or more workers are employed for the 
growing of these products. 

No wage period shall be longer than 1 month. Any factory, indus. 
trial establishment, or railway, employing less than 1,000 persons, 
shall ordinarily pay wages within 7 days of the expiration of the period 
in which the wages were earned, and where 1,000 or more persons are 
employed wages shall be paid before the expiration of the tenth day of 
the period for which the wages are payable. 

Deductions from the wages of employed persons covered by the 
act shall be made only in conformity with the law. In addition to 
authorized fines, deductions are allowed on the following grounds: For 
absence from duty ; for damage to or loss of goods specifically entrusted 
to the employed person for custody, or for the loss of money for which 
he is required to account, where such damage or loss is directly due 
to his default or neglect; for housing accommodations provided by the 
employer; for-such services? and amenities provided by the employer 
as the Governor General in Council or local government may by 
general order or special order designate; for recovery of sums advanced 
to workers or for adjustments in connection with the overpayment 
of wages; for income tax payable by employed persons; for subscrip- 
tions to and for repayment of advances to specified provident funds; 
and for payments to cooperative societies which have the approval of 
the local government. 

Any commissioner for workmen’s compensation or other exper'- 
enced officer, such as a judge of a civil court, may be authorized by 
the local government to decide for any specified district all claims 
arising out of deductions from wages or delays in the payment of wages 
of persons employed or paid in such area. 

Except in special instances, applications for the recovery of unpaid 
wages should be made ‘“‘within 6 months from the date on which tlie 

1 Labor Gazette (Bombay), May 1936, pp. 654-663; Industrial and Labor Information (Geneva), July 


1936, pp. 18-20. 
? Do not include tools and raw materials necessary for purposes of employment. 
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pro- deduction from the wages was made or from the date on which the 
payment of the wages was due to be made.” 

who If the authority hearing the case is convinced that an application 

‘d in “was either malicious or vexatious”, he may direct that a penalty not 

stra- exceeding 50 rupees be paid by the applicant to the employer or other 

iths’ person responsible for the payment of wages. 

ages Under certain circumstances, set forth in the law, an appeal to the 


it or court may be made by either the plaintiff or the defendant within 30 
fines days of the date of the decision. 


ibus [— The maximum penalty for the violation of the provisions for the 
ines, regular payment of wages and for the regulation of deductions from 
ber, wages earned is 500 rupees. A maximum fine of 200 rupees may be 
the imposed for prolonging the wage period over a month, for not pay- 
ing wages in cash, or for not displaying a notice containing an abstract 
dus- of the law and “‘of the rules made thereunder in English and in the 
Ons, language of the majority of the persons employed in the factory, as 
riod /§ may be prescribed.” 
sare @ For the purposes of the payment of wages act (1) an inspector of 
iyof J factories shall be an inspector in respect of all factories within the 


local limits assigned to him; (2) The Governor General in Council 
the [ may appoint inspectors in respect to all persons employed upon a 
nto §§ railway; and (3) the local government may, by notification in the 
For local official Gazette, appoint other persons to be inspectors and may 
sted “define the local limits within which, and the class of factories and 
hich % industrial establishments in respect of which, they shall exercise their 


due [i functions.” 
the P a 


¥ Z Labor Law of Iraq ! 

| 

iced OMPENSATION for industrial accidents and occupational dis- 
nent eases, paid vacations, sick leave, daily and weekly rest, and 
‘Tip- maternity aid for workers in industrial undertakings are some of the 
nds; i _ benefits provided by an Iraq law of April 25, 1936, effective May 15, 
of § 1936. The law excludes from its provisions agriculture, family indus- 
} tries, communal undertakings (such as silt clearance of canals) imposed 
} jby law, and work which continues for less than a week, but specifically 





erl- 





| by | Jincludes excavation for antiquities. 
ums | The hours of labor in industrial undertakings are to be fixed from 
ages J time to time by the council of ministers, provision being made for 


')overtime work with pay. Except in case of accident or urgent need, 

paid | workers are to have an hour of rest in the middle of the daily work, 
the | 8 minimum rest of 11 consecutive hours at night, and at least 24 con- 
lye, | sSecutive hours of rest after each 6 days of work. Persons who work 
‘at night are to have compensatory rest during the day. A table of 


ES 


' Data are from report of P. Knabenshue, American minister at Baghdad, June 11, 1936. 
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the hours to be worked by men, women, and young persons (b twee, 
12 and 15 years of age) is to be posted in a conspicuous place in th, 
factory or workshop, and a copy thereof must be furnished {0 ¢h, 
Ministry of Interior. 


Each person who has worked for 1 consecutive year in any indys. 
trial establishment employing more than 10 workers is entitled to 19 
days of paid vacation each year, to be taken at a time approved by 


the employer, and 15 days of sick leave with pay per year, based op 
an approved medical report. The conditions governing leave on {q\i 
pay or without pay are to be established by regulations. 

Persons who have not attained the age of adolescence are not {, 
be employed in any industrial undertaking, but may work not jp 
exceed 4 hours per day in technical or charitable schools and insti. 
tutions or in industrial places designated by the Government as places 
of training. Any young person between the ages of 12 and 15 years 
who desires to be employed upon a vessel other than a family entey- 
prise must furnish a certificate by an official doctor as to his fitness 
for such work, to be renewed annually until the age of adolescence 
is reached. No person of either sex under 18 years is to be employe 
as a trimmer or stoker on a vessel. 

A woman employed in industry is entitled to not more than ? 
weeks’ rest before the probable date of her confinement, as certifie( 
by a physician, and 3 weeks after it on full pay, and she is not to be 
dismissed during such absence. 

Medical aid is to be provided for workers who suffer as a result of 
their work. Compensation for death, injury, or disease, is provided 
for workers or their families as follows: In case of death due to an 
industrial accident, 2 years’ wages are payable to dependents in suc 
shares as may be prescribed by regulations; for total permanent <is- 
ability due to industrial accident, occupational disease, or poisuning, 
2 years’ wages; for partial disability, an amount to be determined by 
the Ministry of Interior, but not to exceed one-half of the normal 
wages, payable for not more than 1 year in case of temporary (is- 
ability nor for more than 2 years for permanent disability. \\ itlin 
24 hours after an accident necessitating absence from work for 45 
hours, the employer is to notify the nearest police station, the \lu- 
istry of Interior, or the association to which the worker belongs. 
The employer may insure his risks in an insurance company. (01! 
pensation for industrial accident or occupational disease is not to be 
attached, and in case of the employer’s bankruptcy, compensatiol 
claims not exceeding 100 dinars each take precedence over all otlie! 
claims. Appeals from compensation awards must be made witlill 
3 months. 

The Ministry of Interior may be empowered by regulations tv se! 
up conciliation bodies to settle disputes between employers «0( 
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kers, but these bodies are to function only with the consent of 
a rties. The Government is authorized to issue regulations for 
re ae of a special savings fund for the workers and for com- 
a insurance. It may take measures to insure the workers 
pe unemployment, sickness, or inj ury, or may authorize workers’ 
ieee to undertake these services. The right of association is 
ane to the workers for the purposes and under the at 
stances specified in the law. The Ministry of Interior is ee 
to inspect industrial establishments to determine whether ¥ e em- 
ployers have complied with the provisions of the law. Pena ssi = 
inal for noncompliance. The regulations to be issued for this 
law are to include safety and health provisions for workers. 














EDUCATION AND TRAINING 





W. P. A. Emergency Education Program, May 1936 


HE total number of enrollees under the Works Progress Admin. 

istration Emergency Education Program as of May 31, 1936. 
was 1,826,104,and the total number of teachers engaged during \ay 
of this year in conducting 117,203 classes of instruction was 4(),659. 
These figures and the statistics below are given in a press release of 
August 3 from the office of that Administration.' 

The general adult-education classes ranked highest in the number 
of enrollees, who totaled 785,701. The next highest enrollment 
(266,630) was for the literacy classes, and it is estimated, the release 
states, that these classes will later on include 500,000 students 
(about one-eighth of the approximately 4,000,000 illiterates in the 
United States). 

Vocational training classes in the period under review aided in the 
rehabilitation of 261,512 students, while 87,862 persons were registered 
for parent education and 60,823 for workers’ education classes. The 
nursery schools had a registration of 52,509 young children. The 
program also included correspondence study centers, with an enroll- 
ment of 17,072, and emergency college centers making it possible in 
May 1936 for 8,232 young persons whose financial situation would not 
permit attendance at regular colleges to do college work. 

The Deputy Administrator of the Works Progress Administration 
states that “reports on this program continue to prove satisfactory, 
which should augur well for a better rounded program next year.” 


While it may be difficult to calculate the value of this program, which is helping 
millions to adjust themselves to new economic conditions, it is true that industria 


leaders and others have learned that the illiterate worker is the poorest customer 


and that any effort to raise the educational standards of people has a definite 
dollars-and-cents result. And in many other ways, of course, such efforts pa) 
large social dividends. 


The following table shows the distribution of teachers and students, 


by States, for certain types of education: 





1 As revised by that agency. 4 
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Works Progress Administration Emergency Education Program, May 1936 




























































Types of education ? 
te! All types Vocational Workers 
Sta 
Teach- , Teach-| Enroll- Teach- | Enroll- 

pas Enrollées | Classes ors ens Classes ors prin Classes 
4 Alabama cosas eeeesebe 634 14, 058 585 75 2, 263 75 ecccceccn| cosesoess | 6eeesese 
‘Arizona. POTENGI 311 5, 079 510 31 461 51 2 30 5 
eR WORE 8 oe) Set Mee |..-2,:..1......2..]........ 20| 1,904 116 
Valifornia-..---------- 1, 495 64,722 | 2,885 204| 8,901 697 50 | 1,689 112 
Colorado aoceeeesoese 539 19, 811 1, 251 81 » F 785 209 19 805 56 
Connecticut-.-----.--- 634 26, 085 1, 394 16 192 ES Fe are 
District of Columbia-.- on a7 Gm : = 6 371 |, at a = 
RS eS 1, 286 51, 481 4,777 219 10, 343 856 13 512 39 
MPG oc OS 232 11, 092 333 37 1,119 58 2 80 3 
Mlingls. ....--cs-«0+ses 2, 031 67,895 | 4,380 283 | 12,963 694 41 1, 557 67 
RE 640 26,979 | 1,381 75 | 4,242 219 46| 2,630 149 
ah...» caine 277 10, 046 et a: oe a oe 9 450 29 
WenG0S. ... cansacnsssee 915 22, 685 1, 398 125 3, 275 375 73 3, 250 200 
Wentucky ...-.-000-<<< 949 43,041 | 2,352 51 | 2,914 Se PRs Ee 
Louisiana..-..----..-- 1, a 4 = 3, ony ee ae ee pepenerne, Sonny nm 
Meine....-.---cscse-s] 271) 2906) 191 |-......./....-...-]-.--.2--]---..-..]----.---.]-...---- 
ee AE sate 320| 18827] 749 TR ae ORR, RETO 
» Massachusetts - . .----- 1, 281 37, 970 1, 392 16 1, 597 a a ere 
SMichigan...---.------ 779 22, 341 2, 270 61 5, 100 700 12 800 55 
= Minnesota....-------- 533 47,239 | 8,373 22 1, 596 210 50 3, 253 796 
@ Mississippi.-...--.---- 1, 049 40, 591 2, 361 220 9, 744 576 38 1, 585 71 
™ Missouri. ....--------- 1, 078 56, 663 2, 758 101 6, 518 353 39 3, 715 168 
a oe ae 304 1, 965 100 6 309 ll 3 64 3 
ENebremKS..... «hbanenace = ll, fa 1, —_ ° 1, — + seenessdlsenmiendiésscave 
mNevada...------------) S8@/, WB} Gj  d| Sf ° 8 j.-------}]-----..--/-------- 
New Hampshire. ..--- 84 5, 515 336 3 60 7 12| 4,007 227 
New Jersey...----..-. 1, 373 41,857 | 10,513 140 6, 649 634 1 92 38 
=New Mexico. .-..-..--.-- 181 4, 735 252 34 357 ae Ser ae ee 
pC. ea eee 3, 075 108, 695 | 11, 908 771 18, 387 2, 401 8 703 36 
North Carolina. -.-.-.---. 924 27, 933 2, 295 79 3, 076 207 5 169 16 
North Dakota....-..-- 267 8, 931 457 40 2, 292 79 15 916 33 
SED. 00ccncgdlienes 1, 844 104, 475 5, 728 166 12, 424 601 53 3, 480 211 
= Oklahoma...........-. 109 1, 828 DR ee eee ll 211 41 
a ea 361 15, 931 881 105 5, 052 317 oe] 945 24 
= Pennsylvania. ......-.- 2, 187 149, 142 8, 439 226 13, 288 988 91 8, 349 | 379 
PRhode Island. ........ 263 8, 412 869 14| 1,048 | SPP ae Ceted er res 
South Carolina..._..-- 924 25, 480 S47 330 10, 291 329 23 660 22 
) South Dakota......--- = ll, = 673 86 3, 464 232 1 37 3 
ST VMOOSOD..ncoconsanaue 1 10 a ee ae Re ek eee, eee amen ye 
RRP ae 2, 244 100, 315 5, 968 546 21, 438 1, 231 3 306 12 
ees SS 227 11, 883 585 35 1, 669 93 15 573 27 
[See aes 120 8, 373 492 ll 659 63 10 835 62 
Virginia Se ee 1, 054 36, 451 1,918 162 6, 785 Cg SS ee es ees eee 
/Washington......._--- 853 AY 4, 432 65 6, 764 297 44 5, 227 210 
West Virginia.......-- 827 28, 216 1, 572 122 4, 878 235 32 1, 180 75 
i wet eee 482 24, 441 1, 395 56 1, 644 100 27 4, 739 354 
| eee 207 11, 665 419 264 264 yg 2 217 11 
"New York City__._.-- 4, 466 283, 032 6, 271 514 44, 126 689 50 2, 051 160 
Tete.) 284 40, 656 | 1,826, 104 {117,203 | 5,620 | 261, 512 | 16, 365 | 854 | 60, 823 | 4, 065 

_ ! Delaware has no program and is therefore not listed. 
_ ?In addition to types of education specified in table there were nursery schools, freshmen colleges, 


_ correspondence centers, and other educational projects. 
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Works Progress Administration Emergency Education Program, May 193 Con 








Types of education 
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State General adult | Literacy | Pare: 















































| 
| | | 
Teach- | | Teach-| Enroll- | | Teach-| Enr 
| ers | Enrollees | Classes | “47. | pas eet =e ne lass a 
| 
Alabama........... ---| 248 | 5, 268 248 | 224 | 4,958 | | 
Sa 223 4, 092 432 | 2 | 91 6 | 1 
Arkansas.............- | 106 | 6, 935 708 194 | 13,632 | 2, 184 | 48 | 3,9 
Sarre 641 35,903 | 1,489 154 | 3,302 | 352 42 1,4 
oS ee 244 12, 228 686 44; 2,344 | 178 16 1, 0: * 
Connecticut._..__.___- | 66 2, 808 236 14 | 185 | 31 | 3 . 
District of Columbia__}| 10 541 62 23 904 | 120 ll 424 
Florida __..- 5 Abad | 322 17,551 | 1,113 160 | 5,785| 421 33 1,2 
| Per ry | 209 8, 561 803 719 | 29,454 | 2, 948 | 16 1, 2 gs 
i ee = we 81 1,916 | Sl 4 309 | 8 3 164 oes 
I ce | 923} 32,387 | 1,992 331 | 11,497 | 1,075 | 135 6, SY _— os 
Indiana__..-.-........ | 60 4,254 | ‘211 95| 4,132| '22/ 34| 34 : hea 
lowa........ are 114 6, 277 | 300 | 40 1, 879 | 98 | 3 3 
PE dai Ln ncebin | 318 11,940 | 605 35 900 105 | 72} 1,20 of ic 
Rentucky............. | 411 23,785 | 1,218 | 264 7,085 | 732 5 6, 14 ss 
i | §27 24,287 | 1, 482 150 9, 090 745 25 25 
ae | 43 714 60 | 86 28} 123 |........ 
Maryland..........._. 128 | 6, 895 441 16 392 | 28 | 7 82 
Massachusetts __.____- 544} 30,305] 1,124 |_....... Bows St i Ea 
Michigan............. 116 7, 000 850 41 2,500| 275 25 1, 70 
Minnesota............ 314 39,009 | 7,021 | 18 1, 420 274 6 f 
Mississippi...........- 302 13, 008 893 349 15, 070 771 15 { 
Missouri......-......- | 481 35, 396 | 1, 522 283 | 8,034 613 2 | 1,8 
Montana........------ a 598 | | 32 2 91 | 17 6 17 
Nebraska............. 85 2,217 | 407 | 46 | 741 | 210 50 | 4,92 
ea aaa | 2 | 262 | 32 3 141 10 | 5 
New Hampshire -____- 13 797 68 | 7 | 220 | 1 aa Sa 
Deew seneee. .......... | 912 27,919 | 8,473 198 5,158 | 1,150 24 | 1,162 
New Mexico. ._._____- 80 2, 548 153 | 23 518 26 6 | lt 
New York.........._. 1, 455 74,418 | 7,708 | 107 2, 281 334 79 6, 74 
North Carolina. _____- 461 13, 109 | 1,071 | 298 9,768 | 897 32) 1,19 
North Dakota__.____- 37 2, 160 76 | 31 1, 162 89 15 | 300 : 
SRC ap A sl | ggg 62,795 | 3,586;  260| 12,226) 798 92 | 11,064 ii ie 
Oklahoma..-...--..-- | 39 746 imi 6 257 48 2 64 Be Janu: 
Ret | 129 7, 173 404 | 45 2,104 | 106 4 190 i Be Febr: 
Pennsylvania---_..... | 969 78,026 | 4,369 385) 24,683 1,457 119 | 10,358 4) i Mare 
Rhode Island ___...._. | S4 3, 456 27 | 63| 2935 | 424 )........|..... > April 
South Carolina... _._- 139 3, 481 138 | Sees) =| See .......-]..-.. > May 
South Dakota_...._._- | 151 7, 029 411 | 2 71 | 6 | 4 | 20 S june 
ep aneneesdecon | ee ee ee eheliiiesd satin mies 7 | ¢ 5 July. 
Se intndhitiepestggihad | 812 45,113 | 2,729 | 614 | 30,447 | 1,870 42 | 1,662 8 Be Auce 
Mla an pnd odin | 114 7,408 | 381 25 1, 120 58 3 | 27 B sept 
. eae 28 2, 583 | 145 | 4 230 23 16 | 3, 380 Ls HE Octol 
tl lara oe | 862/ 16,509; 777] 405 | 12,043 ee a 78 Nove 
Washington..__.______ | 373 | 28,242 | 1, 746 | 94 | 12,265 597 37 2, 886 20 Te Dece 
West Virginia. ____.._- | 285 | 14,916 | 683 202 | 3,922, 402 41} 1,14 _ 
Wisconsin...-......... 301 | 14, 926 789 | 35 1, 440 57 12| 1,217 si F 
, | ie ipa a 42 2, 158 | 108 | 17 1, 037 59 5 | 130 Janu 
New York City__.___- 677 | 36,052) 690) 133] 6,951 228 | 20| 1,215 Febr 
—— >» Marc 
, | Ee | 15,012 | 785,701 | 58,943 | 6, 602 | 266, 630 | 21, 493 | 1,184 | 87,862 4,98 Apri 
| | ) May 
> June 
3 Included in nursery (not shown in this table, but included in total). = July 
= Aug 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 





Trend of Strikes 


HERE were 220 new strikes in August involving 63,000 workers, 
"| scsi to preliminary information available as this report 


As a result of these 220 strikes and 120 others which 


began prior to but continued into August, there were 925,000 man-days 
of idleness during the month. 


Year and month 
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Trend of Strikes, January 1935 to August 1936 ! 








Number of strikes 


| Workers involved | 
































in strikes— 
a Man-days 
rea ; idle dur- 
tinue .,_ |{n prog- . .,_ | In prog- ing 
from | Besin- | ress dur-| Ended | 1 effect| Begin- | 5.5 qur-| month 
preced- ning in ing in month at end of| ning in ing 
ing z month month month | month month 
mont 
73 140 213 130 83 | 81,194 92, 630 720, 778 
83 149 232 130 102 | 64,238 | 96, 533 836, 498 
102 175 277 163 114 53,089 | 98, 457 966, 980 
114 180 294 161 133 67,857 | 124,174 | 1, 178, 85] 
133 174 307 177 130 | 102,491 | 151,163 | 1, 697, 848 
130 189 319 186 133 48,917 | 129, 784 | 1,311, 278 
133 184 317 179 138 | 70,046 | 141,829 | 1, 297, 730 
138 239 377 228 149 74, 313 | 150,835 | 1, 191, 663 
149 162 311 169 142 | 453,820 | 514,427 | 3, 027, 040 
142 190 332 200 132 | 48,223 | 133,742 | 1, 562, 908 
132 142 274 154 120 38, 279 | 100,732 | 1, 003, 852 
120 90 210 126 4 14, 746 61, 782 660, 911 
S4 163 247 146 101 31, 836 58, 583 632, 705 
101 144 245 126 119 63, 080 89, 715 747, 745 
119 182 301 174 127 75, 257 | 122,301 | 1, 330, 7 
127 170 297 175 122 64, 019 94, 192 691, 661 
122 193 315 208 107 71, 936 | 121, 188 979, 627 
107 168 75 146 129 61, 243 | 129,721 | 1, 283, 570 
129 175 304 184 120 | 38,000 | 123,000 | 1,103,000 
120 220 340 180 160 | 63,000 | 112,000 925, 000 











Strikes involving fewer than 6 workers or lasting less than | day are not included in this table, nor in the 
following tables. Notices or leads regarding strikes are obtained by the Bureau from 670 daily papers, labor 
papers, and trade journals, as well as from all Government labor boards. Schedules are sent to representa- 
lives of the parties in the disputes in order to get detailed and authentic information. Since there is delay 


. in the return of some of these schedules, the figures given for the late months are not all inclusive and are, 


therefore, subject to change as additional information is received. This is particularly true with regard to 
’ the figures for the last 2 months, and these should be considered as preliminary estimates. 


As compared with the preceding month, July, there was an increase 
of approximately 25 percent in the number of strikes, 65 percent in 
‘the number of workers involved, but a reduction of 16 percent in the 





As compared with August a year ago 
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new strikes were fewer by 8 percent, the number of workers iny. |y¢q 
in the strikes beginning in the month was less by 15 percent, an.| tho 
number of man-days idle was less by 22 percent. 

An analysis of August 1936 strikes, based on detailed and vy: :ifjeq 
information, will appear in the December 1936 number of the Mo thy 
Labor Review. ) 





—_— 
=_?o?ooq 


Analysis of Strikes in June 1936 ! 


HE Bureau of Labor Statistics has received notices concernin: [83 

strikes which began in June 1936. Detailed information has 
been obtained on 168 of these strikes but not enough data have beer 
received on the other 17 to warrant including them in this report. 
The following analysis is based on the 168 strikes beginning in June. 
on which detailed information has been received, plus 107 strikes 
which began in preceding months and continued into June, making q 
total of 275 strikes in progress during the month. 

More than 61,000 workers were involved in the 168 strikes beginning 
in June and nearly 130,000 were involved in the 275 strikes in provress 
during the month. The number of man-days of idleness due to 
strikes in June as a result of the 275 strikes in progress was 1,283,570) 
higher than the figure for any preceding month in 1936 except March. 

The greatest concentration of strikes during the month of June was 
in the textile industries, building and construction, and the luimber 
industries. In textiles there were 29 strikes which continued into 
June from preceding months and 29 new strikes which began during 
the month. In building and construction there were 10 strikes which 
carried into June from preceding months and 19 new strikes during 
the month. In the industries manufacturing lumber and its products 
the number of strikes continuing into June from preceding months was 
13 and the number of new strikes in June was 18. There were 12 new 
strikes in June in the industries manufacturing iron and steel and their 
products, 10 in the machinery manufacturing industries, and 10 in 
the transportation industries. 

There were more than 100,000 man-days of idleness due to strikes 
during the month of June in each of five industry groups, i. e., iron 
and steel and their products (178,000), machinery (235,000), lumber 
and allied products (233,000), textiles (171,000), and extraction of 
minerals (111,000). 

! Since schedules on all strikes have not yet been received (see footnote 1 to preceding table), the fol|owins 


tables do not include data on all strikes beginning or ending in this month. Data on missing strikes will be 
included in the annual report. 
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Table 1.—Strikes in June 1936, by Industry 


905 








Beginning in 


In progress dur- 
































June ing June Man- 
days 
Industry idle 
Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers — 
ber | involved ber | involved uae 
ll industries_.....--------------------------..---- ---- 168 | 61, 243 275 | 129,721 | 1, 283, 570 
jron and steel and their products, not including 

machinery - ..-----------------.--------------------- 12 3, 134 18 8, 980 177, 631 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills-------- 4 1, 241 5 6, 741 154, 564 
Cutlery (not ineluding silver and plated cutlery) 

pnt SE iicntarddbadevcctubneutceneweeese 1 484 1 484 5, 324 
ee 1 93 2 128 
A (ESS OTS Pe 1 101 1 101 1, 818 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam 

Ce A ee a ee 1 34 1 34 204 
CGE. A aetna Rt endunnaneccesssesscosecoewse 1 185 4 431 5, 320 
Tin com Hie Beene CUNO. 6 onc ccc ccc ccweeenecees-e 1 | 160 1 160 3, 200 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, 

a UU “SE eee ee lcaehinnvataial 1 65 1, 430 
Sn ee EE ee ae ee eee 2 | 836 2 836 4, 908 

Machinery, not ineluding transportation equip- 

i SS - eee eee ee 10 11, 268 13 19, 193 234, 629 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies_------ 2 546 3 1, 021 13, 364 
Foundry and machine-shop products. --..-.------- 3 2, 520 4 2, 970 42, 246 
ee 3 7, 737 3 7, 737 47, 614 
0 EEE ee Seen TS 1 7, 000 126, 575 
SS ET TL a an ee 2 465 2 465 , 830 

Transportation equipment._____---.-------.-------. 2 320 4 1, 020 15, 730 
Automobiles, bodies and parts---.-..........--------- 1 120 1 120 2, 400 
ine runadivdecescntsicccencoucsun 1 200 3 900 13, 330 

Nonferrous metals and their products_-_____-------- 4 632 5 643 3, 802 
i nc ganccbcesescasiodudawds 1 28 1 28 84 
Stamped and enameled ware.-.._..-.....------------ 2 585 3 596 3, 566 
ee. ocd ebansecsblleseuse 1 19 1 19 152 

Lumber and allied products__.___._.-_...-.-..--.--- 18 7,415 31 17, 804 232, 788 
po ESS ee ee 5 391 12 2, 030 27, 502 
ES Ceres eee 3 820 5 1, 630 22, 754 
Sawmills and logging eamps.- --__--...------- panies 2 2, 513 6 10, 453 134, 022 
EE ES ee ene 8 3, 691 8 3, 691 48, 510 

Stone, clay, and glass products..___............------ 4 1, 169 5 1, 230 11, 694 
FO le aS a a I ee ae 2 443 3 504 908 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products_----------| 1 20 1 20 20 
en yseusabeecneccceséass 1 706 1 706 7, 766 

Tos and their products.........-...----.--------- 29 5, 899 58 12, 181 170, 656 

abrics: 
EE ES SPO Pe re 1 35 1 35 70 
ee eategesadadene 2 583 i) 3, 674 61, 859 
| 3 207 12 1, 472 28, 994 
Woolen and worsted goods_.._....---.--------- 1 125 3 540 7, 685 
Wearing apparel: 
i RE ee ey RIEL 2 325 2 325 800 
a, i's ccsiesiniindine enenes | 8 659 ll 836 8, 944 
Hats, caps, and millinery - ---.-.-.--..-------------| 2 609 4 956 9, 888 
Shirts SEES See yey ee eee ee 2 780 2 780 10, 980 
en cchibnaliien age emia 5 1, 301 & 2, 096 23, 479 
EE CS ee ee ee eee 2 1, 200 4 1, 257 14, 837 
ee ueedieeemanniguineal 1 75 2 210 3, 120 

Leather and its manufactures___.__-__..--..-.------ 9 4, 596 il 4,971 36, 707 
oa nan aR eel ee A, Se: 6 4, 429 7 4, 654 34, 692 
ee 3 167 4 317 2,015 

Food and kindred products_____.__...........-..---- 6 S64 5 956 9, 886 
en  odseemacotoces 1 40 2 72 1, 736 
DOU piiaeacanscccccocccccscesasecocesensse 1 16 1 16 112 
Canning and preserving-..-.....-....--------------- 1 35 1 35 35 
a. .  asenecdatiodnanaeed 1 63 1 63 441 
0 S SST ee ee eee 1 60 1, 800 
eg cn odbegneunpesesenas 1 8 1 8 152 
ee ee 1 702 1 702 5, 610 

Paper and printing.................-.---------------- 6 1, 021 8 1, 239 19, 209 
_  « « {AS arses 2 892 2 892 15, 022 
C >. Seas 1 35 2 160 1, 410 
Printi te ublishin ; News rs and periodi- 
<n aa a cB eeu a cata eit aastite 1 28 1 28 224 
Ch oS a Seer eee 2 66 : ro % = 
emicals and allied products__....._.......-..----- 2 242 ’ 
9 Sr ar 1 9 1 9 63 
OUR ctoccccesecenseness 1 233 2 333 2, 033 
Rubber ies beedinncenibale 2| 12,890 2| 12,890 13, 780 
Rubber tires and inner tubes.................--.----- 1 12, 000 1 12, 000 12, 000 
i I 1 890 1 890 1, 780 
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Table 1.—Strikes in June 1936, by Industry—Continued 


























| Beginning in In progress dur- 
June ing June Man- 
days 
Industry F idie 
Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers = “ing 
ber involved ber involved June 
Miscellaneous manufacturing. ___..........--_-___- 7 755 12 1, 184 15,034 
Electric light, power, and manufactured gas_______- 1 114 1 114 "N14 
Furriers and fur factories_...................-......- 2 125 4 157 3 4" 
dit dnndidithphanbkddkntleasdavkncasdsiewtnontie 4 516 7 913 11.673 
Extraction of minerals______.............-.....-.---. 5 2, 663 il 11,074 111 93 
Coal mammmme, emtiwecite......................-...s.- 2 1, 650 3 1, 900 10. 540 
Coal mining, 0 Ea eee 3 1, 013 6 6, 410 56. 76] 
i TE A Te Tee 1 2, 064 37.159 
Quarrying and nonmeta'lic mining___.__...._..______|____. fe Eee 1 700 6, 60) 
Transportation and communication...._._________ 10 1, 525 15 2, 448 20, 974 
. ) = leeerpaggeNepenes 4 373 6 743 7.110 
Motor truck transportation_......................-- 4 277 5 777 7, 7 
ES EEE ETE Terre Tere eae 1 14 ay 
——— and miscellaneous......................... 2 875 3 914 6, 3 
Ee eee Ry ne Se ee eee 9 1, 882 18 3, 141 43, 87s 
W a en eames 5 1, 538 6 1, 547 16, 710 
| Sey SI Re A a | 4 344 12 1, 594 97 1h 
Domestic and personal service__....._-..-___________| 7 310 10 20, 793 62, 44 
Hotels, ao ry and boarding houses_.._.._____- 2 29 2 29 I 
Personal services, barbers, beauty parlors. _....._.- 1 90 2 20, 290 60, 23) 
RRSP ae eee | 2 s4 3 354 71 
DE ee eulenaoncectaccensnene 1 13 149 
Elevator and maintenance workers (when not at- 
tached to specific industry) _............______-- 1 7 1 7 14 
Ee RRS oS SES eS aa a a nm 1 100 1 100 On 
Building and construction..__......___- Pe SEIS 19 1,572 29 3, 021 19, 911 
Buildings, exclusive of P. W. A_......-..._______ 7 572 12 | 1, 002 11, 617 
All other construction (bridges, docks, ete., and 
Ok ES eee 12 1, 000 17 | 2,019 8, 204 
i ee eel ea ae, rea RS 3 2, 950 7 | 6, 277 78, 614 
i tnctdhiciininsilhdighandebidis ~<ap<oncmeces | +3) som 6} 6177| 7,94 
i ile lala: ae aa aa 1 100 1 100 700 
Relief workand W.P.A.. 1 42 2 142 2, 094 
Other nonmanufacturing industries... === 3 94 5 192 1, 140 











More than half (57 percent) of the 168 strikes beginning in June 
were in four States: There were 31 in Pennsylvania, 30 in New York, 
19 in California and 16 in Ohio. Table 2 classifies the 168 strikes 
beginning in June and the 275 in progress during the month according 
to geographical location, showing the number of workers involved and 
the number of man-days of idleness in each State. 

Of the 275 strikes in progress during June, 9 extended into two or 
more States. The most important of these were the strike of Reming- 
ton Rand employees in New York, Ohio, and Connecticut, and the 
strike of lumber workers in the Columbia River Basin of Washington 
and Oregon, both of which began in May. The latter strike was set- 
tled in June; the former is not yet settled. 








All States -- 


Alabama. -- 
Arkansas - - 
California 
Colorado--. 
Connecticu 
District of | 
Idaho- 
[llinois 
Indiana 
Kentucky - 
Louisiana 
Maine- 
Maryland 
Massachus 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana - 
Nebraska 
New Ham 
New Jerse 
New Mexi 
New York 
North Car 
Ohio--- 
Oklahoma 
Oregon - - - 
Pennsylva 
Rhode Isl: 
South Car 
Tennessee 
Vermont. 
Washingt 
West Virg 
Wisconsin 
Interstate 


The 
ning 1 
group 
Nearly 
two st 
strike 
N.J., 
Ohio. 

In ¢ 
little | 
issues 
tion. 
one-fe 
and 1! 
were | 
in eit] 
to syr 
in wh 
senio. 
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Table 2.—Strikes in June 1936, by States 
































| 
| Beginning in aad In progress dur- 
ing June 
: Man-days 
State |—_—_—_— a. ~—— idle during 
| Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers June 
ber j|involved| ber | involved 
fs a oi La ae 
all States...--.------- twtr wees awd . canwel 168 | 61, 243 | 75 | 129, 721 1, 283, 570 
Se ey ae ae 3| 553 ih 6| 2,887] 47,789 
Arkansas ween ee ee mene een nee - ere e ew eeencenne tel ieldteieieieied thie 1 2, 500 32, 500 
California.....----------------------------.-.----.-...| | 5, 488 | 27 8, 025 107, 038 
Colorad0.....------------- ------------- Stenson l 200 | a 200 2, 600 
Connecticut - -- ~ am meen nn nanan n= aa ---------- sueieoehadcuiniin 2 297 | 6, 534 
District of Columbia--- 1 | 20 | 2 | 370 | 4, 570 
Idaho ilidiasa’ l 2, 500 | I 2, 500 | 15, 000 
tllinois 5 556 | 9 1, 082 | 14, 179 
Indiana 2 315 3 345 | 6, 165 
Kentuck , ao - -|- ---<-- l 5, 000 40, 068 
Louisiana... --- l 594 1 594 4, 158 
Maine - -- 1 | 311 1 311 4, 354 
Maryland - ------- 2 | 969 3 | 980 11, 811 
Massachusetts - - & 5, 434 10 5, 579 | 31, 843 
Michigan : 20S Bile 3 1, 435 | 5 | 1,605 | 13, 770 
Minnesota--- . ate Fe 5 357 9 | 1, 294 | 17, 621 
in tebe eas eeskeee sen necnneccnneetsecesnhnon 1 48 1 48 | 288 
tt ie ehna ctcahnenvnnwnchaeschbvbonaakawt 1 245 1 | 245 735 
eI eRe nn can iawn asc wn diddumeeimhwiknaaes 1 | 60 2 | 160 1, 920 
ke thinwn aneeatscweknéiismgraitpeenteetanos-oiejastenndheiducsmuss 1 | 225 | 3, 150 
EE hat nich atau oncnnsteeceuncacaganbans 8| 7,980 12} 8,037 48, 963 
New Mexico. viebuuedbaehsaaewe 1 | 105 1 | 105 | 945 
ae xoseecceseeannng | 30] 2776 46 | 23, 734 | 91, 144 
North Carolina... -..-.-- ban Eenaaddgosaaahine 2 2, 100 2 | 2, 100 15, 200 
aa Ml Pe Es EE SAL 16 18, 965 25 | 26, 282 | 273, 836 
CE Oe ee eee nee 1 30 2 | 91 1, 646 
oe cicsinnthie omnis hada manh 3 | 582 5 862 10, 854 
lk aa sak ncdaubenccbshandudansace 31 | 6, 338 48 9, 814 102, 117 
isn nb cedbanennnsnacatdedeunccsat, 1 63 3 | 400 8, 359 
ip iccinbornccnenccn--codenateenventlaceseseddentncecees 7| 3,091 49, 416 
nee ctnd cn de didcninn sew aidiasreotan 2 263 3 342 2, 979 
eee Se 4 1, 000 7 1,318 11, 970 
=a ae Powe. — ee : 1 700 6, 600 
iis hn ncn tn cine mp anew n ene uandum baal 4 | 479 7 | 1, 879 24, 728 
ide ccrdlncinakchontnnconnrechent 2 | 519 3 | 584 7, 084 
i Till ate Reesatia 4 193 7 | 730 7, 182 
eos cic. ocr in cesacaceuasccdor 4) 765 9| 15,355 254) 454 
| 








The average number of workers involved in the 168 strikes begin- 
uing in June was 365. A distribution of the strikes in each industry 
group according to the number of workers involved is shown in table 3. 


Nearly half of the strikes involved less than 100 workers each and only 
two strikes involved as many as 5,000 workers each. These were the 
strike at the plant of the R.C. A. Manufacturing Co., Inc., at Camden, 


N.J., and a 1-day strike at the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. in Akron, 
Ohio. 

In approximately half of the strikes beginning in June, including a 
little less than half of the total number of workers involved, the major 
issues Were union recognition or other matters vital to union organiza- 
tion. Thirty-six percent of the strikes, including approximately 
one-fourth of the workers, were over wage and hour issues principally, 
and 12 percent of the strikes, including another fourth of the workers, 
were Over miscellaneous issues which could not properly be classified 
in either the organization or the wages and hours groups. In addition 
to sympathy and jurisdictional strikes, this group includes the strikes 


0 which the major issues were such matters as division of work, 


seniority rights, changes in work methods, and delayed pay. The 
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large number of workers in the group classified under “oth + 
accounted for principally by the 1-day strike at the Goodyea: Tip, 
& Rubber Co. in Akron, Ohio, in protest against the treatmen: of, 
union Official at the company’s plant in Gadsden, Ala. 
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Table 3.—Strikes Beginning in June 1936, Classified by Number of W orke,, 
Involved ; 
Number of strikes in which the number of workon ; | 
involved was— Ons | I 
Industrial — Bewere 5! 
ndustrial group Total 100 500 1,000 5,000. 
6 and | 20and d d 10.0m ; 
under | under | _22 an and and we 4 
”) 100 under} under | under | under ‘nd : 
500 1,000 5,000 ~| 10,000 = Ver 
FE Se ee a 168 19 63 63 11 10 ] H 
Manufacturing oa * 3 
Iron and steel and their products, not 
including machinery._..............-- ER er 4 6 eS a 
Machinery, not including transporta- 
Dee TT ee aneawas 10 1 1 yl 1 l 
Transportation equipment_......._.__-- | SS Dee 4 S452 eee Se 
Nonferrous metals and their products-__.- 4 1 1 |, SESS Se ee SE 
Lumber and allied gm eorcceccece- 18 2 5 7 2 7 i... 7 
Stone, clay, and glass —— eR eS 4 aes 2 1 () eee “a All indus 
Textiles and their products_-___.......-- 29 1 13 12 1 Re 
Leather and its Am eat SR ae ee 4 3 te a 3 
Food and kindred products_-..........-- 6 2 D Uedisone S Deore ; . 
Paper and printing. ..................-. 6 1 3 1 | Seca ee fronands 
Chemicals and allied products__.______- 2 i See (ee See aes machine 
gl A SSRI . ES Seas Eee >} ace a fachiner 
Miscellaneous manufactures. ___...____- 7 2 1 ao oe oe awa 
Transpo 
Nonmanufacturing onferrot 
umber 4 
Extraction of minerals_................- Of Seek ea 3 ) SS ~ oe one, Cla 
tans » apenas and communication__--- 10 1 4 1) Ve Tag extiles @ 
BEM. DEA ae 9 2 4 =e | ee ather a 
Denmuiio and persona! service._.._____- 7 2 4 | Pore ek ood and 
Building and construction. ---....._..-- 19 2 ll OF Reaicanan ety aah co. pps om 
pe Oe rR 9S Set SR oe | Pers Ne hemical 
Relief work and W. P.A..........____- Santo, 5 eis core, el ubber p 
Other nonmanufacturing industries. ___- 3 l | ae Sestery: | es de a Ta iscellan 
7 | 
Table xtractio 
Strikes Workers involved 
Major issue 
y Percent of Percent of 
Number total Number total Pther noi 
Fe ee a ey ae eee Te 168 100.0 61, 243 
Te a oe ee ee 61 36. 3 15,845 | 
A i eenencsctineatl eee ampere ienrantininttnain 31 18.4 4, 603 
Nia i indi cE iakindhanaceduiions 18 10.7 6, 537 
Wage increase, hour decrease.............._______- 9 5.4 3, 259 
Wage decrease, hour increase...............______- 2 1.2 446 
ESL EE TNT EE a 1 .6 1,000 
ELT SP CEE Re Ee PAR 87 51.8 29, 250 
SE ee 14 8.3 1, 604 
Union recognition and wages_...........___-______ 28 16.7 8, 718 
Union recognition, wages, and hours.........._.__- 32 19.0 17, 960 
SEE St) EE RE aS ESR 8 4.8 852 
Violation of eereement._... ......................... 1 .6 22 
po ERIE ORS RRA ae 4 2.4 94 
I EE ins dill A in ted inci le dutiitibmipiisintukl 20 11.9 16, 148 
TENN SNS Pe Pa A 3 1.8 397 
RRS EEES ELE See S.. PCT Pek 1 .6 90 
EE ARIS SERED. J RS ES 15 8.9 15, 561 
SE SS Fear ee 1 -6 100 

















| Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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In table 5 the strikes ending in June in each industry group are 


Tir ME classitied according to their duration. The average duration of the 


of , 146 strikes which ended in June was approximately 24 calendar days. 

Thirty percent of them lasted less than a week and 59 percent ended 

, in less than one-half month after they began. At the other extreme 
OF Ke€rs 


were eight strikes which had been in progress for 3 months or more. 
he largest of these was the strike against the Toledo Shipbuilding 
(o., Inc., at Toledo, Ohio, which began in March. All of the others 
were small strikes, none of which involved as many as 350 employees. 


Table 5.— Duration of Strikes Ending in June 1936 





















































Number of strikes with duration of— 
i L week | Der 
Industrial group Total | Less and month land | 2and 
than less and less less | months 
1 than less than 2 | than 3 or 
; week /one-half than 1 months |inonths| more 
month | month 
Ol) industiNh ncccasesiccecnsccnescc<= SE 146 44 42 20 24 & 8 
Manufacturing 
Tron and steel and their products, not including 
MAGSMNEET..  janehe wm edcsesciecesé Sat 2h ES i he 7 3 2 1 See See 
fachinery, not including transportation | 
SQUIDUNENG 16 c catiaiecccdancctimwecacencesss 5 1 eee © basa destdedadswso= 
ransportation equipment_........-- a er ee ea OS eee eee 1 
onferrous metals and their products__.._----- 2 DF Vo ncttcdelnsn boul 1S SAGE? Seeeees 
umber and allied products. .............----- 21 4 3 5 5 2 2 
one, clay, and glass products. ...........--.-.- 4 2 1 Ri atdincthishuin’ baldesinabed 
extiles and their products--...............--.-- 22 4 6 4 PF Ried ot 3 
ather and its manufactures_..........-._---- 7 3 2 tn Saha lnd 4 SS ee 
ood and kindred products-_--__- ara ak ak 5 1 } eee fae ae 
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hemicals and allied products___.........----- 2 1 iy SE BO SS Pe ee 
if ssi “ss EF REPELS Ee ee 2 i PSSST ee ee Ph Cee Pere 
iscellaneous manufactures. ...........-..---- | See eae 1 3 i ee 
: 
: Nonmanufacturing 
ee Eee 4 2 | Oe Sa: See 1 
ansportation and communication. _-.-.-.-...-- s 3 3 1 _§ fF DEGRS Bee 
SOREN. . Lcatnt tet intainiee hb bcochwanbosios 10 2 3 1 2 1 1 
omestic and personal service. ..........-.--..-- 8 3 3 B hecescccelcccsoesclecccccce 
uilding and construction... ...............-.- 19 7 7 2 2 yy Cee 
II een 3 0 ee See | eee 
fo hl GS SY eee ig SOE UR. Ee. Ee ee cactenies 
er nonmanufacturing industries............ 4 2 | eee Y BROS | a a 











Settlements for approximately half of the workers involved in the 
46 strikes which ended in June were negotiated directly by repre- 
pntatives of the organized workers with the employers. This was 
he procedure in 56, or 38.4 percent, of the strikes. In 52 strikes, 
“'f Mcluding 42.8 percent of the workers, settlements were worked out 
With the assistance of Government conciliators or labor boards, the 
if Workers in most of these cases being represented by union officials. 
PY wenty-four of the 146 strikes were terminated without formal settle- 
| Ments. In these cases the employees returned to work without a 
«| Settlement of the disputed points or they lost their jobs through 
Teplacement with new workers or through the action of employers 
moving operations to a new locality or going out of business. 
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Table 6.— Methods of t Rens Settlements of Strikes manne in as Le 193 










































| Strikes Workers j 
Negotiations toward settlements carried onby— | | | 7 
low Percent 0 . ’ ercent 
Number total Number es 
et OAS SLE Ed 2d ey ps «Nap ie: Se fe 146 | 100. 0 45, 226 
Employers and workers directly__.__..-.-.---- 24 6 4.1 360 
Employers and representatives of organized workers | 
pe a i a I Ee ln ee ese ee 56 38. 4 22, 246 
Government conciliators or labor boards....___..--___- 52 35. 6 19, 374 
Private conciliators or arbitrators................___- ; | 8 | 5. 5 1, 503 
Terminated without formal settlement. __---_...._.--- 24 16. 4 1, 743 | 





The results of the 146 strikes which ended in June are indicated ) 
tables 7 and 8. In 64 of the strikes, including 26 percent of the 45,2 
workers involved, the employees obtained substantially what yx 
demanded. In 40 strikes, including 34 percent of the workers, {| 
workers’ demands were partially granted, and in 40 strikes whic 
included 13.3 percent of the workers, little or nothing was gained }y 
the striking employees. The result of one strike, including 26.5 pe: 
cent of the total workers involved, was not determinable. This wa 
a 1-day strike at the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. plant in Akro 
Ohio, in protest against the treatment of a union official at t): 
company’s plant in Gadsden, Ala. No specific demands were maj 
and no immediate results were expected, hence the impossibility (/ 
determining the result of the strike. 

The information in table 8, which shows the results of the 1 
strikes in relation to the major issues involved, indicates that th 
workers were a little more successful in the organization dispute 
than in those over wages and hours. They won exactly half of tl: 
organization strikes and lost a fourth of them. They won only 42 pe: 
cent of the wage and hour strikes and lost 27 percent. 


Other 


Table 7.— Results of Strikes tone in June 1936 


























Strikes Workers involv 
Results a. i ‘ee 
iw Percent of | » | Percent 
| Number total Number -— 
: wii sae | | 
nie as, Sooo eee hel SW .. Aebbdenctueed 146 100. 0 45, 226 
Substantial gains to workers____- es 19 SS ee Lobawel 64 43.8 11, 746 
Partial gains or compromises.___.._...___- a 40 27. 4 15, 355 
Little or no gains to workers_- cakes che 4 27.4 6, 035 
Jurisdictional or rival union settlements... 1 x Oo) 
Indeterminate...... ...........-.- ada 1 *b 12, 000 














INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 911 


1e 1oyfm/Table §-—-Results of Strikes Ending in June 1936, in Relation to Major Issues 









































Involved 
ve = 
Number of strikes resulting in— 
"ha Sub aoa 
t ; stan- Little | Jurisdic- 
Major issue Total tial Partial | or no | tional or Inde- 
. gains | S4insor | gains rival ter- 
Tr to compro- to union minate 
a work mises work- settle- 
: - } < 
ers ers ments 
ao eee latent anion anatase 146 64 | 40 | 40 1 | 1 
rages and hours.....................- ~éediinesedl 52 22 ie =e ew 
Be} aaa 28 14 9 | 5 |. — 
DB aE ee 14 4 | 3 | Dll aitekttaatl ee 
ated jpn Wage increase, hour decrease. . ............... 8 3 | 3 | | eee ees 
. Wage decrease, hour increase ---____........... ,. ‘oll | ES ee wie" 
15 99fee §6Hour incveaee....-........................... 1 f Se Re eS ae ET ee 
a | 
| t Was rganization - a + ean n nnn - +--+ -----~------------ 76 38 19 | | a Dei a 
’ ON EE a ee 9 3 1 | 2S ee ee ee ee 
TS, the Union recognition and wages--..............-- 22 12 8 | DF Nisnnitindgiacatcculbeaads 
~) ““® Union recognition, wages and hours._________ | 30 17 7 | eae a ee a 
whirl ® Closed SR ae eee 10 5 2 | ee en ee 
. Violation of agreement......................_- ) SS ee i oe Ot Sere 
ned by Diserimeneneee.. ...........-..............--..- 4 1 1 | © feecadnspes an 
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5 per ee we 18 4 5 7 1 1 
z a EE a a 2 | 1 |n---------] I | ----------]-----.-- 
IS Was SE thtnthnteteibnneteancanaceuntvnede taint ansithderhisteaenninlatsanteiess 1 | ssn 
d ke A I Aa mam, 15 | 3 | 5 ye | i 
A k rol ia _ | 
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Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in 
August 1936 


TURING August 1936, the Secretary of Labor, through the 
Conciliation Service, exercised her good offices in connection 
With 89 disputes, which affected a known total of 26,203 employees. 
){ these disputes, 34 were adjusted, 2 were referred to another agency, 
2 were settled by the parties at interest, 3 could not be adjusted, and 
8 were still pending. The table following shows the name and loca- 
hon of the establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, 
he nature of the dispute (whether strike, lock-out, or controversy 
Rot having reached the strike or lock-out stage), the craft or trade 
oncerned, the cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of 
ettlement, the date of beginning and ending, and the number of 
orkers directly and indirectly involved. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS, AWARDS, AND 
DECISIONS 





Wage Increase on British Railways ' 


DECISION bringing the wage scale of British railway employees 

within 1.25 percent of the scale prevailing before the 5-percent 
wage reductions of 1931, was the first official act of the new Railway 
Staff National Tribunal. This body is the adjustment agency created 
in 1935 by collective agreement between the four main-line railway 
companies and the three principal railway unions.” It is a final appeal 
board, and the case upon which it rendered its first decision had al- 
ready been acted upon, without settlement, by all the various methods 
and agencies provided in the agreement.* 

In 1934, an agreement between carriers and union representatives 
restored half of the 5-percent reduction from earnings which had been 
in force since a decision of the National Wages Board, the statutory 
predecessor of the Railway Staff National Tribunal, on March 5, 
1931.4. This revised scale became effective January 1, 1935. 

Early in 1936 the organized railway employees opened negotiations 
' for the elimination of the remaining 2.5-percent cut and for full restora- 
tion of standard overtime, night, and Sunday rates. The railway 
shopmen, whose negotiating machinery is separate from that of the 
operating and clerical unions, took action through the National Rail- 
_ way Shopmen’s Council. The reply of the railway management was 
the same in all cases. The roads offered to reduce the amount of the 
cut 50 percent, that is, to 1% percent instead of the prevailing 2% 
percent, but refused to consider full restoration of the 1930 wage scale 
or any change in overtime rates. At a joint meeting of the negotiat- 
ing committees held on March 25, 1936, the representatives of the 
_ unions agreed to submit the companies’ terms to the membership for 
- action, with the recommendation that the offer be accepted. 

The National Union of Railwaymen, at a special general meeting 
held to act upon the matter, refused “the meager offer of the railway 
3 The data on which this article is based are from The Railway Review (official organ of the National 


Union of Railwaymen), Feb. 3-Aug. 14, 1936; The Economist (London), Aug. 8 and 15, 1936; report from 


Alfred Nutting, Clerk, American Consulate-General, London, Aug. 1, 1936; and Monthly Labor Review, 
October 1934 and May 1935. 


* National Union of Railwaymen; Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen; Railway 
Clerks’ Association. 


+See Monthly Labor Review, May 1935 (p. 1223). 
‘Idem, October 1934. (p. 988). 
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companies” and directed its negotiating committee to make furthe; 
effort to secure more satisfactory terms. The shopmen held 2 eo). 
ference at the same time at which similar action was taken, ani {hyp 
companies’ proposal was rejected by the membership of the other ty» 


about © 
by the 








































unions. St 
A second conference of the negotiating committees of the {ire 
unions and the management, held on June 12, failed to secure any 
change in the original terms, and when these terms were again s\))). st 
mitted to the unions for action they were rejected by all excep: the Te 
shopmen’s organization. local 1 
The next step, under the terms of the agreement, was to submit the 9 Printe 
dispute to the adjustment machinery provided in the agreement, J Worke 
The case for the National Union of Railwaymen and the Railway J mto 
Clerks’ Association went directly to the Railway Staff Nationa! Ty. J compa 
bunal, an arbitration board composed of three persons not connected JR agree 
with the railway industry, one of whom was nominated by the com. J& York ¢ 
panies and one by the unions, the third being selected by the other J 44 of ! 
two to act as chairman. The tribunal began hearings on July 15 and J Associ 
issued its decision on July 31. The 
The decision, applicable to all workers represented by the unions J 1935 
submitting the dispute, sustained the offer of partial restoration made J yea! ¥ 
by the railway companies and declared that “a deduction of 11; per. && federa 
cent, instead of the present 2% percent, shall be made from all earn. JB benefi 
ings.” However, it also directed that the standard overtime rate of JB corp 
time and a quarter should be substituted for the present rate of tine [Bo the 
and one-eighth for employees of the operating departments. The 
overtime rate on night duty becomes time and three-eighths instead 
of time and one-eighth. The new scale was made effective on the first THI 
full pay day after August 16, 1936, to continue for 1 year, and there- relatir 
after until changed by agreement between the negotiating parties or J indust 
by a subsequent decision of the Railway Staff National Tribunal. numbr 
The award of the tribunal, which is not binding, was submitted tox J other 
delegate conference of the National Union of Railwaymen on August & printi 
11, and to a similar gathering of the Railway Clerks’ Association on the J by eac 
following day. Both organizations accepted the award. As reported In 
in The Economist (London) of August 15, the executives of the Na- J establ 
tional Union of Railwaymen “were authorized to accept the terms, on & and tl 
the understanding that they would press for the restoration of the J board 
remaining 1% percent, and variations in the pay for night duty and & terms 
Sunday work, as soon as the companies’ revenue figures for 1936 were J fair w 
available. At a subsequent session it was decided further to press for § far as 
a minimum adult weekly wage of 50s.”’ se 
As the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen § elation 


» §“Con 
> maintens 


has not yet carried its case to the tribunal the present award affects 
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her [about 320,000 workers in the “conciliation grades’’,> who are paid 
‘On- by the week, and about 80,000 salaried employees. 

the 
LWo 





Standard Agreement in the Textile Dyeing and 
ree Finishing Industry 
ny 
= HE first agreements in the textile dyeing and finishing industry 
the Ta signed in December 1933. Four months later the various 
local unions organized into the Federation of Dyers, Finishers, 
the fe Printers, and Bleachers of America, affiliated with the United Textile 
nt 4 Workers. Since that time many additional firms have been brought 
vay J into contractual relations with the union. On August 21, 1936, 122 
ly. | companies employing nearly 17,000 workers had signed the standard 
ted [agreement for the industry. Most of these companies are in New 
1. 4 ork and New Jersey, 64 being located in Paterson alone. Although 
ley |e 44 of the firms are members of the Independent Dyers and Printers 
ind 9p Associates, Inc., each employer signs the agreement independently.’ 
The current agreement is for a term of 2 years, expiring August 31, 
ons 1938. Upon expiration the agreement is renewable from year to 
ade [year unless 60 days’ written notice is given by either party. If the 
yey. [Ee federation signs any agreement with competitors containing ‘‘more 
cp. Ep beneficial terms’’, the changes may at the option of each employer be 
of [— incorporated into the agreement covering his plant. Other provisions 
‘me (e of the agreement are described below. 
, . Regulation of the Work Load 
Irst Tue novel features of the standard agreement are the provisions 
‘re- @ relating to the speed-up, long a subject of contention in the textile 
‘or @ industry. Detailed specifications are made with reference to the 
/tumber of operators which may be assigned to a machine, as well as 
0% J other limitations on the magnitude of the individual job. For screen 
‘ust & printing, the number of men permitted to a shop is to be determined 
the J} by each employer jointly with the union. 
‘ted In addition, a work-load adjustment board is created in each 
\i- J establishment, composed of three representatives each of the union 
ol J and the employer. Expenses are to be borne jointly. Although the 
the JF boards have no authority to render a decision at variance with the 
ind J} terms of the agreement, they may determine any question as to a 
ere & fair work load not covered by the agreement. In order to secure as 
lor & far as possible a substantial uniformity of operation, the federation 





j ' Information on coverage was obtained from the Division of Economic Research of the National Labor 
nen » Relations Board. 


ets " ‘Conciliation grades”’ is the term applied to occupations in the locomotive department, signal service, 
_ aintenance of way, stations, freight-handling department, etc. 
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is assigned the duty of keeping records of all cases and furni- hing 
pertinent decisions and testimony to each board sitting on 2 cay 
before a decision is made. Strikes and lockouts are prohibite 
pending decision by the board. Decisions are by majority vote. 
in case of disagreement an impartial person is selected by the | oar 
Meetings of the board may be called on 3 days’ written notice py 
either party. All transactions must be conducted before the {yj 
membership of the board except on the failure of a second attempt ty 
secure a full meeting, in which case the quorum requirement is waived 


Wage Rates and Hours 


Tue following minimum hourly rates are provided: 


SE ae ee ae eee te nd Jed ene ct. oecliwelsver,.. OR 66 
i a : 48 
ia ean TBS ait Saal =o Reming 69 
Screen printers and makers __- ee, hg Be I au. eo 
Dye-house color mixers _ __- URE A SA ee ee 115 
Print shop: 
French system: 
EEE A ine oe BS 
ec eeemane 20 
American and English systems______- alee 62 nee 115 
Maintenance men_______________- pee y . 86 


Maintenance men’s helpers___________- MBE St... 2kc5 . 75 
! Plus minimum. 

Wages must be paid in cash or check on regular pay days and 
during working hours. If a check is returned because of insuflicient 
or uncollected funds, however, wages must thereafter be paid in casi 
A minimum of 2 hours’ wages must be paid at all times except for 
the first day after a shutdown or for an emergency shutdown ani 
except for the first hour of waiting when ordered to report for work 
and no work is given. Maintenance men must be paid at least 4 
hours’ wages when called back after their regular shift has been 
worked. ‘Time and a half must be paid to maintenance men after 
the first 4 hours of such work, as well as work on legal holidays or 
over week ends. Firemen and helpers receive the same overtime 
rate for work in excess of their maximum, 6 hours a day and 42 hours 
a week. 

All other employees are on a 36-hour week, with a tolerance of 4 
hours a week. Their daily maximum is 8 hours. The hours of the 
first and second shifts must be worked between 7 a. m. and midnizlit, 


with no splitting of shifts permitted. No work is to be done betwee! 


8 a. m. Saturday and 7 a.m. Monday. Seven holidays are spec ified 
in the agreement. 
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Employment Conditions 


A cLOSED union shop is provided by the agreement and the union 
is recognized as the sole bargaining agency for all workers except 
the office and supervisory staff and the machine printers not hereto- 
fore affiliated with the union. 

There is to be equal distribution of available work, with a weekly 
check in order that inequalities may be made up the following week. 
No additions to the first and second shifts in any department may 
be made until those shifts are working at least 75 percent of full time. 


- No third shift is permitted unless the first and second shifts are 


working at least 90 percent of full time. 

Temporary help must be hired and laid off on a seniority basis. 
The third shift is hmited to temporary employees as far as possible 
by a requirement that no permanent employee on the first or second 
shift shall be transferred to the third shift. Discharge may be made 
only for cause. No cash deposit or any other security may be re- 
quired as a condition of employment, nor may participation in an 
employee stock or bond purchase plan be required. 

A broader employment principle is the requirement that the em- 
ployer may neither accept work from, nor process work for, a non- 
union dye house or an establishment in which the federation has called 
a strike. A joint investigation is to be made on the advisability of 
developing a union label in order to promote the sale of union-made 
roods. 

Disputes and Grievances 


Ir POSSIBLE, all disputes are to be settled by the shop committee 
or the shop chairman and the employer. To this end properly ac- 
credited union representatives are granted access to the office during 
business hours. Cases of discharge may be appealed to one repre- 
sentative each of the employer and the union upon written notice 
within 72 hours after the discharge occurs. If these representatives 
are unable to agree, they choose a third person to render the final 
decision which must be made within 2 weeks of the discharge. If 
reinstated, a discharged employee may be granted back pay not ex- 
ceeding 2 weeks’ full wages. 
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Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing Establishments, 
July 1936 


N INCREASE in the accession rate from 4.49 per 100 workers oy 

the pay roll in June 1936 tg 4.94 in July was indicated by reports 

on labor turn-over received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 

quit rate increased from 1.13 in June to 1.15 in July, the discharge 

rate remained the same (0.23), and the total separation rate decreased 

from 3.28 to 3.22 during the same period. The quit rate for July was 

much higher than the average monthly quit rate for any year since 

1930, and the lay-off rate much lower than the average monthly lay-off 
rate for any year since 1932. 

The labor turn-over rates for July showed in general, a marked 
improvement over a year ago. An increase of 27.8 percent was 
shown in the quit rate. The hiring rate increased from 4.17 to 4.94. 
The discharge rate was slightly higher. The lay-off rate decreased 
from 2.57 to 1.84, and the total separation rate decreased froin 3.67 
to 3.22. 





All Manufacturing 


Tue Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of labor turn-over covers 
more than 5,000 representative manufacturing establishments em- 
ploying nearly 2,200,000 workers in July. The rates represent thie 
number of changes in personnel per 100 employees on the pay rolls 
during the month. The average used by the Bureau for compiling 
these rates is the arithmetic mean, thus giving each company an 
influence on the rates in proportion to the number of its employees. 

The rates shown in table 1 are compiled from reports received from 
representative plants in 144 industries. In the 13 industries for which 
separate rates are shown (table 2) reports were received from repre- 
sentative plants employing at least 25 percent of the workers in each 
industry. 

Table 1 shows for manufacturing as a whole, the total separation 
rate subdivided into quit, discharge, and lay-off rates and also the 
accession rate for each month of 1935, the first seven months of 1936, 
and the average monthly rate for 1935. 
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Table 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in 
Representative Factories in 144 Industries 



































Sars Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. Nor. Dec Aver. 
Quit rate: 

Cae 0.71 | 0.68 | 0.86 | 1.16 | 1.06 | 1.13 | 1.15 }_..--_}_.-.__}_.-- oe z ; 

ite aeep lacie -76| .73| .75| .93| 121] .83] .90/] 0.86) 1.05 | 0.89 | 0.77/)0.69 og, 
Discharge rate: 

+ ees . SS se le 20; .2 | RRR: REPS Sree Ce 

ae ei ae at oe 17} .20 20 21; .19 21 20 1 19 
Lay-off rate: ' 

J eae eS] GES CRF SE. Pes TRS See | Se Pee eee eee 

|} 2.10 | 1.88 | 2.32 | 2.60 | 3.00 | 3.46 | 2.57 | 2.70 | 1.95 | 2.03 | 2.58 | 2.89 
Total separation 
rate: 

sae Bige® Fes BE* Fee FO CE 3 ae Pa ee eee 

<a 3.04 | 2.79 | 3.24 | 3.73 | 4.38 | 4.49 | 3.67 | 3.77 | 3.19 | 3.13 | 3.55 | 3. 7¢ 
Accession rate: 

_., SSeeerer- 3.65 | 2.95 | 3.97 | 4.46 | 4.05 | 4.40 | 4.04 |... _]_- 2} 7s 

Se 6.33 | 4.23 | 3.79 | 3.63 | 3.01 | 3.18 | 4.17 | 4.60 | 4.95 | 5.23 | 3.63 | 3.30 477 

















1 Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
Thirteen Industries 


IN appITION to the information for manufacturing as a whole. 
details of labor turn-over are available for 13 separate manufacturing 
industries. Over a period of several months the durable-goods 
industries have shown higher accession rates than total separation 
rates. The iron and steel industry reported total separation rates 
of 1.59 in July, 1.56 in June, and 1.67 in May. The accession rates 
were 4.42, 4.61, and 3.99 during the same months. The low total 
separation rates indicate more stabilized employment, and the high 
accession rates increased activity in manufacturing plants sending in 
reports. A similar trend is indicated in foundries and machine shops 
and brick manufacturing. 

The highest accession rate for the month (10.60) was registered in 
slaughtering and meat packing. The manufacture of automobiles ani 
bodies had the lowest rate (2.99). The highest quit rate (2.53) was 
shown in sawmills and the lowest (0.48) in petroleum refining. Auto- 
mobile and body manufacturing reported the highest lay-off rate (6.50 
and iron and steel the lowest (0.47). The iron and steel industry also 
showed the lowest discharge rate (0.07); the automobile parts, furni- 
ture, and sawmill industries reported the highest (0.40). Automolile 
and body manufacturing registered the highest total separation rate, 
and the iron and steel industry the lowest. 
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Table 2-—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified Industries 
" July June July July June July July June July 
lass of rates 1936 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1936 | 1935 
- | 
Automobiles and bodies Automobile parts Boots and shoes 
| 
Quit rate.....-------------- 1. 28 1.23 0. 73 1. 64 1. 64 0.77 0. 86 0. 74 0. 89 
Discharge rate.....--..--.- . 28 . 29 .21 . 40 .37 25 21 . 33 .B 
lag-00 Clligeasse<os----.. 6.80) 299) 4.76/ 3.48/ 4.26) 7.87] .53| 286] 1.10 
Total separation rate... ..--- 8. 36 4. 51 5. 70 5. 52 6. 27 8. 89 1. 60 3. 93 2. 22 
Accession rate.....---.----- 2. 99 3. 08 2.39 4. 50 4.22, 4.40 6. 98 3.49 5.17 
Bricks Cigars and cigarettes Cotton manufacturing 
Quit rate.........---------- 1. 01 1.10 0. 47 1.77 2.17 1. 58 1. 65 1, 43 1, 87 
Discharge rate.............- - 25 .18 13 .18 .21 . 30 . 33 . 26 oad 
Lay-off rate...------------- 2. 24 2.16 7.30 . 50 6. 43 .99 1.31 1. 60 3. 88 
Total separation rate-..------ 3. 50 3. 44 7. 90 2. 45 8.81 2.87 3. 29 3. 29 6. 02 
Accession rate... -- alii baariigsigt 6. 96 7. 69 8. 03 9. 83 | 4.35 | 2. 65 5.18 4. 70 | 4. 68 
| 
Foundries and machine : 
shops Furniture Iron and steel 
| 
ult OAR statneednwewenn en's 1.16 1.17 0. 77 1, 29 1.18 0. 61 1.05 1.00 0.7 
Discharge rate........---- 35 .4l .19 . 40 . 34 . 24 .07 .10 . 08 
Lay 986Gkdeso+a-->---.- 1. 58 1,49 3.11 1. 82 1. 98 1. 69 47 . 46 + 
Total separation rate____-_- 3. 09 3. 07 4. 07 3. 51 3. 50 2. 54 1. 59 1. 56 1. 59 
Accession rate.............- 4.77 5.25 3. 65 7. 48 8. 58 6.47 4.42 4. 61 2. 64 
Men’s clothing Petroleum refining Sawmills 
Quit rate............-.-....| 108] 0.94] 0.95] 0.48] 0.56) 0.43] 253] 2.68 1. 68 
Discharge rate......<.....- -ll .07 .10 Pat .12 15 . 40 42 . 44 
i , a ea 1, 75 3. 45 1. 51 1, 34 2. 31 1. 76 5. 24 4. 76 3. 61 
Total separation rate... ._- 2. 94 4. 46 2. 56 1.99 2.99 2. 34 8.17 7. 86 5. 73 
ACORSEIOM GHBG Ln. . 2. --ecce-- 5.49 6. 87 4.47 5. 27 4. 82 3. 62 7. 03 6.13 17. 55 
| 
Slaughtering and meat- : : 
packing All industries 
oS ee 1, 24 | 1.03 [a 1.15 1.13 . 90 
Discharge rate............-- . 29 | . 29 . 28 .B . 23 . 20 
Lay-off a eee 5.19 4.10 5. 55 1,84 1.92 2. 57 | 
Total separation rate______- | 6.72 5. 42 6. 55 3. 22 3. 28 3. 67 
Accession rate.............- | 10.60 8. 41 6. 37 4.94 4.49 4.17 
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Earnings and Hours in the Finishing of Wool Textiles 
and All Textiles, 1933-34 


HIS is the second of two articles appearing in the Monthly Labo, 
Review concerning hours and earnings in the textile-finishing 
industry in 1933 and 1934, as surveyed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The first article, covering cotton-textile finishing, ap. 
peared in the Monthly Labor Review, May 1936 (p. 1336). 


Table 1 


Wool-Textile Finishing 


Tue finishing of woolen goods, unlike the finishing of cotton, silk. 
and rayon, is typically conducted in conjunction with wool-textile 
spinning or weaving. All of the Bureau’s wool-finishing sample is 
derived from such integrated establishments.' Comparison with dats 
in the Census of Manufactures is not possible in this case, since wool- 
finishing departments in spinning and weaving plants are not sevre- 
gated by the Census but are consolidated with the other departments 
of the wool-textile industry. This integration of finishing with spin- 
ning and weaving was reflected in the code structure of the Nationa! 
Recovery Administration. The wool-textile code covered the finish- 
ing as well as the spinning and weaving processes; only the finishing o 
woolen and worsted yarns by specialized mills working op a commis- 
sion basis was covered by a separate code.” All of the workers covered 
by this portion of the Bureau’s survey were subject to the wool-textile 
code. 

This survey covered the first week of operation under the code 
(August 1933) and a pay-roll period approximately 1 year after the 
code became effective (August 1934). Records were made available 
for 4,547 workers in August 1933 and for 4,873 workers in Augus'! 
1934. These numbers represented 18.3 percent and 20.7 percent o! 
the respective numbers of workers in the Bureau’s sample for the 
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1 Wages and hours of the workers in the other departments of wool-textile concerns were treated in the 
Bureau’s Textile Report, pt. III, Apr. 17, 1935. (See Monthly Labor Review, June 1935, pp. 1445 !459 
Duplication of workers as between these 2 samples has been eliminated. 

2 Code of fair competition for the wool-textile industry, as approved on July 26, 1933, by Presiden! 
Roosevelt, art. I, and amendment no. 1 as approved Jan. 23, 1934. The finishing of woolen yarn on cor! 
mission was placed under the code of fair competition for the textile processing industry, as approve! 0! : code, 
Jan. 30, 1934, art. I. 
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entire textile-processing industry. The distribution of these workers 
by region and sex is indicated in table 1. It will be noticed that the 
number of workers reported from the southern States is relatively 
insignificant. For purposes of analysis, therefore, the sample has 
been restricted to the combined northern areas, for which the cover- 
ave was sufficient to make the results reliable.® It was found that 
the wages and hours in the New England region were virtually iden- 
tical with those of the Middle Atlantic States, so that the two regions 
are treated as one in the analyses which follow and no regional com- 
parisons have been attempted. 


Table 1.—-Geographical Distribution of Workers Included in Bureau Study of 
Wages and Hours in Wool-Textile Finishing 





| Number of workers 
| Region and sex ee 1! aa a 

| August | August 
1933 | 1934 




































EE nin ennavnsnnempaniemntingionion | 4,547 3, 131 | 
bitte adalat Ascetic dete ied See» | 3,994 2,960 | 
RO a 553 | 171 | 

I a cen gels cichint 2, 550 1,768 | 

RSP ee eee eee 2, 283 1715 | 
Females_...._-- te Rae RIS: DE ape er 267 53 | 

Middle Atlantic States ?_.......------_-- 1, 807 1,277 | 
a ant a 1, 555 1, 171 
A a ee 252 106 

A a OE Pee 190 86 | 
i itieteentnascastacessesonsoesnse 156 74 | 
Rann inpnipeauingnnn awiis peers 34 | 12 | 








| Sample included representation from Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. 

? Sample included representation from New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvani1. 

' Sample included representation from North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee; this region is 
omitted from the analysis in this section but included in the analysis of the entire industry. 


Hourly Earnings 

















Hourly Earnings and the Code Minimum 


THe wage levels of many of the wool-finishing employees are 
relatively high, so that imposition of code minimum wages upon this 
department of the industry probably caused less drastic changes in 
hourly earnings than in other divisions of the industry. 
_ The wool textile code, effective August 14, 1933, fixed a minimum 
of 35 cents an hour in the North, and of 32% cents an hour in the 
South. These rates were 2% cents an hour higher in both districts 
than the minimum rates set for the finishing of cotton goods, but 
_ they were considerably lower than those required for the finishing of 
tayon and silk goods. No distinction was made between the required 
minimum rates for men and women, the latter being but a small 
‘group in this branch of the industry. Unlike the cotton textile 
code, the wool textile code applied the basic minimum rates to 
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* The southern workers have been included in the material presented in the second section of this 
; article, which is concerned with the textile processing industry as a whole. 
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workers under 18 years of age and to learners, cleaners, and oti sido 
workers. Handicapped workers might be paid less than the stan |ar, 
rates, under Executive Order No. 6606F of February 17, 1934, pro. 
vided permits were obtained in each case. Workers who had pre. 
viously received more than the minimum rates were to be paid » rate 
which would yield, during 40 hours of full-time work, at least as hig) 
weekly earnings as had been earned by that class of workers 01) th, 
50-hour week which prevailed before the code. —— 





























As far as could be determined by the Bureau’s field study, ‘hese Qe” 
minimum rates appear to have been observed almost universally J jos than 
The sample for August 1933 covered 4,547 workers and of this number We “Sin 
only 21 workers were found to be receiving less than the stipulated JE (Stnn 


Less than 


minimum hourly wage rates. Of the 3,131 workers covered for JB (osthan 


ie ass tha 

August 1934, only 4 earned less than the minimum hourly rates. Less than 
schi Less than 

The fact that wool-finishing workers were placed under the same aoe 
code as wool spinners and weavers accounts for this nearly perfect Dur 


record of compliance with minimum-wage provisions. The finishing 
processes require operatives who are even more skilled than those 
who perform the initial processes. The minimum rates required by 
the code were therefore low as compared with those which had actually 
been paid to this class of workers. 


/men w 
earnin 
fewer 
tion, t 

 northe 

Representative Hourly Earnings, by Sex cents | 


The only reliable information for this branch of the industry 
which was secured by the Bureau’s field study related to the northern The 
region and to the period after the wool textile code was put into & of wo 
effect. In this northern region, where most of the finishing of woolen JF the ye 
and worsted goods actually occurs, most of the wool-finishing workers J 3 pres 
earned between 35 and 50 cents an hour. This was true both in J occup 
August 1933, when the code first became effective, and in August J group 
1934, after a year of code operation.’ Detailed information as to the JB occup 
average hourly earnings of wool-textile finishing workers is presented JF inasm 
in table 2. These data show the percentage of males, of females, J too fe 
and of all workers who were earning less than each designated amount § worke 





per hour. occup 

* As to the limitation of this analysis to the northein region, see p. 927. In the past, the wages and !ours 0! and . 
wool-textile finishers have not been tabulated separately from those of other woolen and worste:-oods relati 
workers, and no pre-code sample was obtained during the Bureau’s field study which is the basis of this Wi 
report. 


5 In the Southern States (not included in the following analysis but included in the summary in{orma of a n 
tion on pp. 934-948), 134 of the 156 male workers and 20 of the 34 female workers studied in August 19s ] owes 
earned 32 but less than 35 cents an hour. In August 1934, 48 of the 74 males and 11 of the 12 {males ; : 
earned 32)4 but less than 35 cents an hour, and 21 males earned 35 but less than 37 cents an hour. /m mi 
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I reble 2.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Workers by Average Hourly 
Earnings in Wool-Textile Finishing, August 1933 and 1934 

















the year following the introduction of the wool textile code. 
3 presents data as to the average hourly earnings for each of 10 male 














New England and Middle Atlantic regions 
Average hourly earnings Males Females Total 
August | August | August | August | August | August 
1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 

Number of workers. ..................... 3, 838 2, 886 519 159 4, 357 3, 045 

Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
Tees tham Sa Wile wn. ooo ee cose ee 0.3 0.1 2g ii es = 0.4 0.1 
Less than 37.0 GONE. <..000<..0-censcececee 10. 4 3.9 36.8 6.9 13.5 4.0 
| cas Chall sth en <2ccanaesecon duns 18.8 12.2 51.1 57.2 22.6 14. 6 
Less than 42.5 cemts...................... 29.8 26.3 72.6 82. 4 | 34.9 29.2 
Less than 452) GbMGS.....................- 39. 1 36.1 80.9 90. 6 | 44.1 38.9 
Leet $e  cimtinchadssateeemenae 53. 5 52.0 86.3 91.2 | 57.4 54. 1 
S 160s COE Ginn cucundnanaccnetauke 65.8 67.3 88. 4 92. 5 68. 5 68. 6 
1 ee Cah Re iicniknncicnnmmapaanit 76. 2 80. 3 92.1 93. 7 78. 1 81.0 
Less than 65.0 cents... ..............-..-- 87.3 92.6 95. 2 95.0) 88.2 92.7 
Leen Chath Fetnds + ccksccecectuses 93. 6 96.9 98. 5 95.0 | 94.2 96.8 











During both of the periods studied, the most frequent earnings of 
men were between 45 and 47% cents an hour, while the most frequent 
earnings of women were between 40 and 42% cents an hour. Although 
fewer workers earned the lowest amounts after a year of code opera- 
tion, the arithmetic average of hourly earnings for all workers in the 


northern region fell slightly, from 49.6 cents in August 1933 to 48.4 


cents in August 1934.°® 


Occupational Comparison of Average Hourly Earnings 


The average hourly earnings of workers in the various occupations 
of wool-textile finishing were remarkably uniform and stable during 


Table 


occupations. The other workers in this branch of the industry were 


grouped into occupational classes, each comprising a number of 


occupations which require broadly similar skills. This was necessary 
inasmuch as the workers in many of the individual occupations were 
too few in number to provide reliable information. All the northern 


_workers who were studied are thus included, either in a specified 


occupation or in come occupational group. Each specific occupation 


and each occupational group is listed in the table in the order of its 
 telative hourly earnings during August 1933. 


With the exception of working foremen, the highest hourly average 


of any specific occupation in August 1933 was 49.4 cents, and the 
lowest was 41.7 cents. There was, however, a large group of males 
1 miscellaneous occupations who averaged 65 cents an hour in that 


period. All female workers, collectively, earned an average of 41.1 


_ cents an hour, and there was little difference between the earnings of 
; the only two groups of women which could be distinguished. 





* The inadequate sample for the Southern States showed average hourly earnings of 35.6 cents in each 


5 of the 2 periods. 
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Table 3.—-Average Hourly Earnings in Wool-Textile Finishing, by Occu; tions resen 
Groups, August 1933 and 1934 . t 


wool- U 


New England and Middle Atlantic 0», rayon. 


N re 
umber of | Average hourly 











workers 
Occupation | Sex ‘ 
| Y . 
Amount N O17 
August | August ahr paverag 
93: 9: ent : 
— 1904 August | August chang, le line 
| | 1933 | 1934 dec 
’ 
— . . —_ | — | — curtail 
| | | Cents | Cents and we 
All occupations : hark aaah ---| 4,357] 3,045 49.6 48.4 ' 
Male occupations __- ...-| Male_...| 3,838 2, 886 50.7 48.8 737.2 bh 
Female occupations Female - | 519 | 159 | 41.1 | 41.2 1 
Selected occupations: Bl. 
Foremen, working - - - - icamsée Male-_-- 130 | 97 78.7 | 69. 4 Bin the 
Shearing-machine operators - , a 312 | 203 | 49. 4 | 49.7 , 
Drier tenders, cloth _- - : ee | 171 136 | 47.7 47.4 51934. 
Dyeing-machine tenders, yarn---- es 309 | 264 | 47.0 47.3 
Washer tenders- - --- a 383 | 328 | 46. 5 45.7 ) ‘loss fre 
Dyeing-machine tenders, cloth. .__- : do-___- 123 | 104 46.3 | 47.1 _ 
Tenter-frame tenders. ane : : a 140 104 45.1 | 46. 6 Yemale 
Fullers.___. Rote do... 233| 169) 45.0| 46.1 7. 
Laborers, dye-house_- sicibilincauiy aha oe 252 236 | 42.9 | 42.0 9 mverag 
| als 2 RE GPR a do...__| 104 | 99| 41.7] 45.4 
EAS? i= wes cosa tae yecelve 
J Re es ee ae oa Ri Bae 1, 740 | 48. 4 | 48. | z 
‘ = ——— — = =—/|— ‘other 
Oecupational groups: ? 
Miscellaneous groups ?_ ae do.....| 47: 243; 65.0/ 56.4 irents). 
Productive group I_- 5 nial bt ay” ae 268 | 1442} 521] 51.0 ) 
Productive groups II and IIL do A 940 761 | 47.6 47.0 "and he 
Productive groups I, Il, and III 4 Female..| 389 146 | 41.4 41.1 P vi 
Miscellaneous groups 5. - __- do. ---| 130 13 | 41.0 | 42.4 Mo $15 
' 
—— ere SET The 
| Excluding dye-house and mechanics’ helpers. F 
2 Excluding occupations specified above. widesy 
3 Including small number of office, supervisory, maintenance and power, and miscellaneous : 
groups I, II, snd III, as well as factory clerks and hand truckers. earmmec 
4 Including small number of yarn winders. . 
5 Includi ag small number of office, supervisory, and miscellaneous groups I, II, and III, as well as fac! 1s shov 
clerks. 
of all 


During the year, August 1933 to August 1934, the average hourly 10 to 








earnings of all male workers fell 4 percent, while those of the femal J centag 
workers remained unchanged. The earnings of workers in individu! J #™0u! 


The 
veners 
™men vy 


occupations remained practically stable in most cases. Workin 
foremen, it is true, lost 12 percent of their previous average hourly 
earnings, but they remained the highest paid among the occupi- 
tions which could be distinguished separately. The miscellancou J Mcrea 


group of male occupations lost an average of 13 percent but likewis JF’ Tes: 


° e . . -_ ' ] i § As far 
remained the highest paid among the occupational groups listed F yorkers 
An exceptional gain among the male workers was that of the gener J ——— 


helpers; an increase of 9 percent placed their average hourly earning § © 
above those of dye-house laborers. No other occupation or occiip:- 
tional group than those just mentioned either gained or lost mor 
than 3 percent of their previous average hourly earnings. It mus! 
be remembered, however, that the period of stability which is studie/ — 

here was subsequent to the adjustments which were made at thi) ducus: | 
time the code was introduced. Unfortunately, it is not possible t 
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present comparisons between pre-code and post-code earnings in 
wool-textile finishing as was done for the finishing of cotton, silk, and 
rayon. 


Average Weekly Earnings 
Post-Code Decline in Weekly Earnings 


NoTWITHSTANDING the relative stability of hourly earnings, the 
average weekly earnings of wool-finishing workers showed a decided 
decline during the year after the code. This decline was due to a 
curtailment of available working time. In August 1933 all woolen 
‘and worsted-finishing employees in the North worked an average of 
37.2 hours per week, while a year later they worked an average of 
31.9 hours.’ As a result, the average weekly earnings of all workers 
jn the North fell from $18.44 in August 1933 to $15.44 in August 
1934. This was an average decrease of $3 a week or a 16-percent 
Joss from the August 1933 level. The relatively small proportion of 
female workers were not affected by this change. They earned an 
‘average of 41 cents per hour, worked an averege of 35.8 hours, and 
received about $14.70 a week in each period. Male workers, on the 
‘other hand, suffered a slight loss in hourly earnings (50.7 to 48.8 
cents), a greater loss in working time (37.4 to 31.7 hours per week) 
‘and hence a very considerable loss in average weekly earnings ($18.94 
‘to $15.48 per week). 

The decline in the average weekly earnings of male workers was 
widespread, but among the women some groups earned less and some 
“earned more jin August 1934 than they had a year previously. This 
is shown by table 4, which gives the number of males, of females, and 
of all workers who were found to be earning various amounts from 
$10 to $30 per week in each of the two periods studied, and the per- 
centage of these groups who were earning within the designated 
amounts per week in each period. 

_ The decrease in weekly earnings is clearly shown by table 4. The 
general fall in earnings had the effect of increasing the percentage of 
ten who earned less than each designated amount per week. The 
Increase in the percentage of males who were earning less than $10 


; ' The southern workers appear to have averaged 39.3 hours in August 1933 and 38 hours in August 1934. 


 ' As far as can be determined from the limited information available, the comparable figures for southern 
Workers were as follows: 




































-— , 
} Males Females 
Period Average | Average | Average | Average | Average | Average 
hourly actual weekly hourly actual weekly 
earnings hours earnings | earnings hours earnings 
Cents Cents 
I 35. 6 39.4 $14. 06 34.8 34.8 $13. 46 
ee ek. censccecece 35. 6 38.3 13. 62 33. 1 33. 1 11. 93 
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per week is particularly striking, especially when the highly s) jl|q 
nature of this work is considered. By August 1934 the larges: pro. 
portion of males was concentrated at weekly earnings betwee) §1, 
and $16, whereas a year previous earnings of $16 to $18 had bee: the 
most common. There was actually a larger proportion of males thay 
of females earning less than $10 per week in the latter month.  \ ever. 
theless, the weekly earnings of some groups of women appear to hay 
fallen. A much larger proportion of females earned less than §14 , 
week in August 1934 than in August 1933. On the other hand, th» 
position of the best-paid female workers seems to have improved. 
From the Bureau’s sample it appears that the percentage. of women 
who earned more than $25 a week was slightly higher in August 1934 
than it was in August 1933.° 


Table 4.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Workers by Average Weekly 
Earnings in Wool-Textile Finishing, August 1933 and 1934 








New England and Middle Atlantic regio: 





or Males Females Total 
Average weekly earnings 















| | 
August | August | August | August | August) Augns 
1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 














mais chinm hole aiacuite wheciaieaind 3, 838 519 159 4, 357 3, O45 


Percent 








Percent | Percent | Percent 













Less than $10_..._._- ae ee usiatdhnes damien 5.8 20.8 11.4 10. 1 6.4 | 2) 
Less than $14.......___- haeonane nals atentliteetneliteres 15. 1 36.9 33. 5 43. 4 17.3 37 
Less than $16...___._- ndadedsheni sande cenaiann 32.8 52.8 65.9 61.6 36.8 53 
Less than $18__.._.__- SR EEO nn AED. ey 51.5 69. 1 85. 0 91. 2 55. 5 | 70.2 
i Sills cn dchabossmeaencsinihanines 71.8 82.0 90. 8 92. 5 74.1 82.6 
A AR AE ea aaa 87.9 93. 6 96. 5 95. 0 &8. 9 93.7 
ans dnccasdciecshabeacsedsaessnscl 93. 2 96. 6 99. 4 100. 0 93.9 | Of 























Occupational Comparison of Average Weekly Earnings 


Table 5 shows how the average loss of 16 percent in weekly earnings 
was distributed among the various occupations in wool-textile finish- 
ing.” As in table 3, data are presented for 10 specific male occupi- 
tions and for the remainder of the workers classified into occupational 
groups. These occupations and occupational groups are listed in the 
order of their respective weekly earnings in August 1933. 


§* The information given applies to the northern region only. The limited information which is avila)! 
concerning southern workers indicates a high degree of concentration of workers at average weekly earnings 
of $12 and less than $14. This was true of both sexes and applies to both periods. 

10 The decline of 16 percent applies to the average weekly earnings of all wool-finishing workers in the 
North between August 1933 and August 1934. 
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illed Table 5. —Average Weekly Earnings in Wool-Textile Finishing, by Occupational 
petits _—— 1933 and 1954 



































pro- —— ——<$<$—<—$——$———— a = 
* | 
d14 | New England and Middle Atlantic regions 
| the | a is — 
ths Number of Average weekly 
lan workers bb earnings 
‘Ver. Occupation Sex = 
| 
have Amount of 
change 
14 ‘ | August | August | 
d | 1933 | 1934 | 
‘ | August | August 
, the | | 1933 | 1934 
ved, cat? tee “oT nal eehas a 
me \l] occupations ; 4, 357 3,045 | $18.44 | $15.44) —16 
nen Male oceupations - -. ae? ....----| Male....| 3,838 | 2,886| 18.94| 1548| —18 
| 934 Female occupations an Female 519 159 14.72 | [Se 
selected occupations: 
Foremen, working- - -- , Male... 130 | 97 | 32.63 30. 67 —6 
Shearing-machine operators = = 312 | 203 | 18. 85 17.81 | —6 
Drier tenders, cloth - - : do-. 171 136 | 18.29) 15.11 | —17 
eekly Washer tenders- -_- a do_.. 383 328 | 17.09| 13.37 | —22 
Dyeing-machine tenders, cloth. ___ oe 123 104 16.98 | 14.85 —13 
Fullers_._.. do 233 169 | 16.58! 14.77 —11 
L aborers, dye- house... ____- | 252 236} 15.938; 12.75 | —20 
Tenter-frame tenders. . do 140 104 15.88 | 16.41 | +3 
Dyeing “machine tenders, yarn _.do 309 264 15. 50 12.12 | —22 
S| | Se estates oe 104 99 | 15.35 | 14.32 | —7 
Tete ti isi... bis |---do.....| 2,157 | 1,740 | 17.79} 15.17 7 | —15 
Occupational groups: 2 | a 
ugus : Miscellaneous groups = 473 | 243 | 26.75 22. 54 | —16 
1934 Productive group I1__. [La: Se 268 | 142 | 18. O8 | 14. 52 — 20 
Productive groups IL and 1 ‘ do 940 761 17. 90 14.08 | —2I 
- Miscellaneous spe ‘ i ....---| Female 130 | 13 | 15.65 15. 83 | +1 
2 04s Productive groups I, II, III 5 A oe 389 | 146 14.42 14. 65 | +2 
Vo | 
‘ = Excluding dye-house and mechanics’ helpers. 


? Excluding occupations specified above. 
; ' Including small number of office, supervisory, maintenance and power, and miscellaneous workers, 
i groups I, Il, and III, as well as factory clerks and hand truckers. 


09 ¢ ‘Including small number of office, supervisory, and miscellaneous groups I, II, and III, as well as 
ae factory clerks. 


5 Including small number of varn winders. 
The loss in average weekly earnings, it may be noticed, was confined 
to the male workers. On the average, the weekly earnings of the 
relatively small group of women remained unchanged, while the whole 


ines HF croup of men lost an average of 18 percent. Table 5 reflects the fact 
ush- that the working hours of different occupations were altered by 
“P* @ unequal amounts. Tenter-frame tenders worked as long a week in 
onal August 1933 as in August 1934. Consequently, their average weekly 
the earnings actually rose 3 percent—the same percentage increase as 
occurred in their average hourly earnings." 
— This was the only occupation which enjoyed any increase in average 
”” EE weekly earnings. The average hours of working foremen were in- 
in the 


creased during the period, but they suffered a reduction of 12 percent 
in their average hourly earnings," the result being a 6 percent decline 
in their average weekly earnings. In a third group of occupations 
_ the workers had their hours of work drastically decreased without any 
corresponding increase in their wage rates. The most striking cases 
\ See p. 930, table 3. 
93855—36——9 
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were those of washer tenders and the tenders of yarn-dyeing mac }yines 
The average hourly earnings of these workers remained esse) tj,\|jy 
unchanged during the period,"' but the reduction in their |\oy. 
reduced the weekly earnings in both occupations 32 percent.  Syel, 
diversity in working time upset the previously existing differentig) 
between the weekly earnings in the various occupations and in som, 
cases greatly altered the relative position of these occupations 
Washer tenders, for example, dropped from fourth rank to cil! 


il 


rank among the 10 occupations which could be classified separately 
With the exception of working foremen and the miscellaneous grv 1D of 
males, the highest-paid occupation received an average of S18 4° 
a week in August 1933 and the lowest-paid among the males received 
an average of $15.35 a week. A year later, the highest-paid among 
the same group earned an average of $17.81 and the lowest an ay erage 
of $12.12. 













Textile Finishing as a Whole 





A cOMPOSITE picture of earnings in all textile-finishing plants 
covered by the Bureau’s survey is presented in the following pave; 
The sample is composed of workers engaged in the dyeing and {inis)- 
ing of cotton, silk and rayon, and woolen textiles, together with thos 
engaged in several lesser operations not covered by the forevoing 
studies of these major branches. Wide variations in workers 
earnings were found as between the cotton, the rayon and silk, and 
the woolen and worsted branches. Accordingly, the usefulness 0! 
considering textile finishing as a single and separate industry ia\ 
well be questioned. Nevertheless, as such single treatment has |ee 
customary in the past, no direct comparison with past studies is 
possible unless the data from all branches are assembled. 

_ The tables previously presented in this article and in the May 1{30 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review have analyzed samples whiici 
corresponded with the fields of operation of the three principal code: 
applicable to the industry—the cotton textile code, the rayon ani 
silk dyeing and printing code, and the wool textile code. The 
present section of the report includes somewhat more than a ere 
combination of these tabulations. A fourth branch of the industry is 
the processing of yarns, knitted goods, and hosiery,’* which in Febrv- 
ary 1934 was placed under the textile processing code." uci 

























12 A fifth division of textile finishing was distinguished in August 1934, when a separate code was 4): 
proved for the textile examining, shrinking, and refinishing industry. This code applied to the processing 
of woven goods (mainly woolens) by specialized commission firms. The code was put into effect after the 
date of the present study, and it applied to firms which were not reached by the Bureau’s field tudy. 
The code fixed a basic minimum wage of 45 cents an hour. 

13 Code of fair competition for the textile processing industry, as approved on Jan. 30, 1934, «rt. | 
Textile processing, as defined in this code, was reported to have employed 10,458 workers during 1: a0¢ 
7,758 on May 1, 1933 (N. R. A. Codes, p. 540). A minimum wage of 32% cents an hour was set for workers el 
gaged in the finishing of cotton and rayon yarn and 35 cents an hour for those finishing other (woolen) ) 2's. 
There was no differential for sex or region. Workers who previously earned more than the ap))!icablé 
minimum were to be paid a rate which would yield as high a weekly wage during 40 hours as ha:! beel 
earned during 52 hours before May 1. 1933 (art. II (2) p. 544.) 
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information as was available for this branch of the industry has been 


ee: here combined with that for the other three branches. In addition, 
certain samples which were too small to furnish reliable information 
Sud separately have also been included. The relation between this 
tials combined sample and the separate samples previously analyzed is 


lOurs 


made clear in table 6. 







































































SOMe 
“Ons Table 6.—Geographical Distribution of Workers Included in Bureau’s Study of 
hth Wages and Hours in in Textile Finishing, July 1933 and one 1933 and 1934 
tely ; eased ar a Pei of 
a July 1933 
Ip oj ets Goat. Gace 
18 or Applicable code 
oF New Middle | south y All 
ved England! | Atlantic? | | regions 
Nong a eal ye 
4 COGOS . ccccocccesccceccesccccoccos ccccescccccccccces 4, 767 | 1 276 | 750 __—=4, 793 
ra Cletton HID cance cca cnduccaocecascsconsce 3, 548 | as |  750| 4,783 
Rayon and silk dyeing and printing ONG dss (4) 5 148 | (4) § 148 
0 San tsenaperscaserpnnnpcaqnaesoenes (*) (*) (*) (*) 
Texte I IE kn oa oc eccindedtonsdinsddeccen 71, 219 | 5 643 | (‘) $1, 862 
Lal) August 1933 
CPS | 
Hish- All code lec cessed Seeceneeecoccoadwoacceecedé sescoceeccose 9, 903 | 9, 857 | 5 , 106 24, 866 
a em oe Se oe 6,973 | = 2,392] = 3,975 | 13, 340 
Reyes and silk dyeing and printing code... ... cone} (*) : 261 | (2 ) 4, 261 
roing Ed cerca ccan aniatiaadeoocented | 2, 550 1, 807 | 5 190 | 4, 547 
‘. Testi le processing code *___ _ - a ey ee | $ 380 | § 1, 397 | § 941 | § 2,718 
Ke] Se 
an August 1934 
3S 0) — — a ee 
Mav [All codes. ..------------22e---2-2ee-------- ESE OPENS 10, 136 | 9, 246 | 4,139 | 23, 521 
Lad Cotton textile code.........-...------------00- ---- 7,854 | = 2,427] = 3,277 | 13,058 
OU] Rayon and silk dyeing and prnting SE ete idheasntarines 5 286 4, 587 (4) 4, 873 
Wool textile eh eee 1, 768 1, 277 5 86 3, 131 
es | Textile processing code ¢................----------- $728 | § 955 5 776 § 2, 459 
193 ! Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
JV ’ New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 
hict ' North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 
TCH ‘No data. 
ode ' Not analyzed separately. 
UUES ‘ Including cases where the applicable code was not identified. 
] 
and 
The Trends of Employment, Wages, and Hours 
| rp a . . . . . 
-_ Workers in textile-finishing operations were the most fortunate 
- * & among textile workers during the period under review. Their wage 
Tt) ‘ue 4 > Se . . . . . . 
sen , ) level was relatively high and was relatively well maintained during 
Such 


the depression, and the industry suffered less from declining em- 
vas a / ployment than woolen and worsted manufacturing, which it most 
seat resembles. 

study {F The Bureau’s employment data, covering the specialized finishing 
1 lls but not the finishing departments of the various spinning and 
»29 and JF Weaving mills,'* indicate that the specialized mills employed an average 


kers ee 


ee. ©! 63,400 workers during 1923, 61,100 during 1924, and 70,700 workers 


plicable 
ad beet 





See p, 926, note 1. 
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during 1925." The average for the 3 years, 1923-25, was therefoy, 
65,100 workers. Between 1924 and 1929 there was a steady increag, 
in employment, 79,300 workers being employed during 1925), th, 
peak year. With the depression, there was a decline in employ inen; 

but the number of workers remained as high as 72,900 during 193) 
and 67,200 in 1931. In March 1932, the month to which the Bureay’s 
previous field study mainly relates, the number employed was esjj. 
mated as 66,200, which was 13,100 below the average number ej. 
ployed in 1929, but still 5,100 above the number in 1924. yp 
trend during 1932, 1933, and 1934 may readily be seen in table 7. 

The low point in employment was reached in July 1932, during the 
industry’s regular slack season. At that time the number of workers 
appears to have fallen to 50,700, or 23 percent below the number 
which had been employed 4 months earlier. In the year following 
July 1932 there was a continuous recovery in employment, with the 
single exception of the month of March 1933. Due to the specula- 
tive boom which preceded the adoption of N. R. A. codes, the usual 
seasonal slackness did not appear in the summer of 1933. The in- 
dustry held its employment level rather steadily until June 1933, the 
month before the first N. R. A. codes were made effective. A sharp 
spurt at that time sent the employment figure to 71,400, or 8 percent 
above that of March 1932. In August, the gain was further extended 
and the employment level rose to 13 percent above that of March 
1932, although it was still 5.5 percent below that of 1929. 

The reaction from the pre-code boom did not occur until September 
1933. The slump was quite sharp but it lasted only 2 months, and 
in November 1933 the high August level was reestablished. It was 
at this point that the employment experience of textile-finishing 
plants appeared to differ from the experience of the rest of the tex- 
tile industry. Employment remained around the August 1933 level 
from November 1933 until June 1934. In March and April 1934, 
over 81,000 workers were employed, slightly more than in 1929 and 
15,000 (23 percent) more than in March 1932. Beginning in May 
15 Census of Manufactures in odd-numbered years; even-numbered years interpolated by means 0! the 
Bureau’s employment and pay-roll returns. 

16 The course of hourly earnings since the Bureau’s 1932 study, shown in table 7, is adapted from volun- 
tary reports by the industry, as compiled by the Bureau’s Division of Employment and Pay Rolls. Thi 
Bureau’s field study of 1932 was conducted during the months of January to May, but March 1932 is pro! 
ably the month most nearly represented in the results of that study. The Bureau’s employment repor's 
for March 1932 showed average hourly earnings of 43.3 cents an hour, as compared with an average of 4! 
cents as shown by the field investigation. The two sets of figures should not be expected to agree for the 
following reasons: (1) Aithough March 1932 was the period most closely represented, the field study of 19°: 
was not confined to any particular month, and thus it cannot be compared exactly with monthly returns 
from the industry; (2) the field study of 1932 covered the dyeing and finishing departments of cottou 
mills as well as the specialized finishing plants; the monthly reports were from specialized plants only 
(3) the field study excluded all managerial and salaried employees, whereas employers often included 
these in their monthly reports to the Bureau. The field-study figure of 40 cents for March 1932 has bee! 
adapted as basic for the purposes of table 7. Thereafter, monthly variations have been compute }) 


means of the relative changes in average hourly earnings shown by those plants which reported this informa 
tion to the Bureau. The index of these relative changes is shown in the last column of the table. 
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Employment ! 


Number of 







a ee ee ne a Tee 63. 6 
February --- ; ; ae mag 66. 1 
ES ES a ee eee eee i 66. 2 
April eeu on : : 62.5 
a ‘ ; ee aan ee eoEt 58.3 | 
June . » ‘ eee 56. 1 
July. ; ; ‘ . : 50.7 
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October _ —. 61.7 
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mm O-1 0 
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Table 7.-Estimated Employment and Hourly Earnings in Specialized Textile- 
Finishing Plants, January 1932 to August 1934 


Average hourly earnings 
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1934, employment declined, even in textile finishing, but 70,000 ap- 
pear still to have been employed in August 1934, the month of the 
Bureau’s latest field investigation. This was almost as great a 
number as in July 1933, just before the N. R. A. codes, and it was 
3,800 (6 percent) greater than in March 1932, the period of the 
previous wage study of this industry by the Bureau. It was 9,300 
less than the average number employed in 1929. 
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trend as shown by the Census of Manufactures. 






hours. 
Field study average for July 1933 was 35.1 cents per hour. 
‘ Field study average for August 1933 was 46.3 cents per hour. 
5 Field study average for August 1934 was 50.0 cents per hour. 






















| Estimated from the Bureau’s employment and pay-roll returns, corrected tentatively for 1931 to 1933 


? Computed by applying the Bureau’s emp)oyment and pay-rolls index of monthly change (column 4) to 
the average hourly earning figure of 40.0 cents for March 1932, as shown by the Bureau’s study of wages and 


The earnings of textile-finishing workers were studied for the first 
time by the Bureau in 1930. At that time the average hourly earnings 
of all textile-finishing workers who were surveyed stood at 45.2 cents. 
This figure is comparable with average hourly earnings of 46.0 cents 
in the woolen and worsted industry, the most highly paid major 
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branch of textile manufacturing at that time.” But while averyop 
hourly earnings were nearly the same in these two branches. typ 
experience of textile-finishing workers was much more fortuna‘ 9¢ 
regards employment. In 1930 textile-finishing employment ys 
within 1 percent of the level of 1923-25, whereas the number of wooly 
and worsted workers had been reduced by one-third.” The avergce 
hourly earnings of all finishing workers fell to 40.0 cents in 193) 
while those of woolen and worsted workers fell to 39.4 cents. \V\ji/ 
this shift in average earnings, textile finishing became the hig})est- 
paid division of textile manufacturing. 

Average hourly earnings of textile-finishing workers fell steadily 
from the beginning of 1932 until just before the N. R. A. codes were 
put into force. From a level of 40 cents in March 1932, average 
hourly earnings declined to the low point of 35.1 cents in July 1933." 
This was a drop of 12 percent in 16 months. The advent of N. ht. A 
was accompanied by a 32-percent increase in hourly earnings within 
1 month. This brought the level of average hourly earnings slig/itl 
above that of 1930 and 14 percent above that of the early montlis of 
1932. Both the data obtained in this survey and the Bureau's 
monthly trend of employment and pay rolls show this same rela- 
tive change, although there is some disparity between them as to 
the absolute level ot earnings in August 1933. The field-stidy 
figure for that month was 46.3 cents an hour.”? Between Octo- 
ber and November 1933 average hourly earnings showed a further 
marked rise. The new level of about 49 cents an hour held inti 
July 1934, when a further slight increase occurred. The Bureau's 
field study for August 1934 showed average earnings of 50 cents an 
hour. This corresponds very closely with the figure in table 9, which 
was obtained by computing the effect of the monthly percentave 
changes reported by employers between March 1932 and Aucust 





17 Compare the Bureau’s Textile Report, pt. II!, Apr. 17, 1935, p. 10. In northern mills, taken sepa- 
rately, average hourly earnings of woolen and worsted workers were 47.3 cents. At this time workers i 
the finishing departments of woolen and worsted mills were treated as part of the wool-textile industry, 
rather than as part of the textile-finishing industry as in the present study. 

18 Textile Report, pt. III, Apr. 17, 1935, p. 10. 

19 Field-study figure. The report of that month by the industry was 36.6 cents and the result of ap) lying 
monthly percentage changes to the March 1932 figure is 34.1 cents. (See table 9.) 

2% The figure reported currently by the industry was 49.7 cents an hour. The figure of 45.7 cents a0 
hour, shown in table 9, is the result of applying monthly indexes of relative change to the field-study ‘igure 
of 40 cents for March 1932. It should be noticed that the field studies covering 1933 and 1934 embrace! the 
entire textile-finishing industry for the first time. In particular, the dyeing and finishing departme:'s 0! 
woolen and worsted mills were included. These had been allocated to the woolen and worsted industry 
in the field studies of 1932. They are not included within the scope of ‘‘textile finishing” as defined |)) the 
Census of Manufactures, nor are they included within the classification used by the Bureau’s Divison 0! 
Employment and Pay Rolls. A recent analysis of the Bureau’s monthly employment sample for tis 
industry showed that half the plants reporting and 62 percent of the workers covered were engag:! |! 
the finishing of cotton goods; 23 percent of the plants and 26 percent of the workers were engaged |» (!¢ 
finishing of silk and rayon; and 27 percent of the plants and 12 percent of the workers were devote! ' 
general dyeing and finishing by concerns which performed no other process. Of this last group, no se 
could be found of the dyeing or finishing of woolen goods. The finishing processes on woolen goo: r 
almost entirely performed by the same plants which weave the cloth. 
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19341. Thus the average hourly earnings of August 1934 were 8 
percent higher than just after the codes, 47 percent higher than the 
low point just before the codes, and 25 percent higher than in the 
early months of 1932. 


Average Hourly Earnings 
Classified Hourly Earnings, by Sex 


Haur of textile-finishing workers studied were earning 32% cents 
an hour or less in July 1933, 45 cents an hour or less in August 1933, 
and 474 cents an hour in August 1934. These average earnings are 
indicated by table 8, which shows the percentage of men, women, 
and all workers who earned less than each designated amount per 
hour in each of these 3 months. Such results must be interpreted 
with caution, however, in view of the various meanings which are 
attached to the term “textile-finishing industry.”’ 

The aim of the field study was to survey all textile finishing, whether 
in specialized or in integrated mills. The Bureau’s field agents, 
however, were not uniformly successful in securing a representation 
irom all sections of the industry. Thus it was found impossible to 
secure adequate pay-roll records for July 1933 to represent the rayon 
and silk, or the woolen, finishing divisions. The sample for that 
month, therefore, represents wages in the finishing of cotton cloth, 
mixed woven goods, and various types of yarn. The wages shown 
are too low to represent the industry as a whole, inasmuch as the 
workers missing in the survey are those paid the highest wages in the 
industry. For the other two periods covered by this study, August 
1933 and August 1934, the samples are more representative. In- 
deed, they are more comprehensive than any previous study of this 


industry. In particular, wool-textile finishing, which had previously 


been classified by the Bureau and the Census of Manufactures as 
woolen and worsted manufacture, is included with other textile 
finishing. This had been excluded automatically from Census and the 
Bureau’s employment classifications of textile finishing, because the 
work is predominantly carried on in integrated rather than specialized 


mills. The inclusion of wool-textile finishing has the effect of raising 


the average for the whole finishing industry, since wages in that 
branch are much higher than in cotton finishing, the branch which 


_ employs the largest number of workers. 


With these qualifications in mind, the data in table 8 may be 


examined. The increase in earnings between the months of July 


and August 1933 is exaggerated by the preponderance of cotton 
finishing in the former month and the inclusion of the more highly 





" The currently reported figure as shown in the Bureau’s monthly employment reports was 53.2 cents 


40 hour. The 3-cent difference was no doubt due to the fact that this figure was drawn from specialized 
plants only and included returns covering salaried employees. 
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paid divisions of the industry in the latter month. However, th. 
increase itself is undeniable, the cotton-finishing plants by them. 
selves showing a striking increase in average hourly earnings” 
Nineteen percent of the workers studied were found to be earning Jeg 
than 25 cents an hour in July 1933, while only 2 percent were earning 
less than that amount 1 month later. As in other branches of thp 
textile industry, the low-paid female workers in textile finishing 
received the most decided increases in hourly earnings at this time 
Forty-six percent of the women recorded were earning less thay 25 
cents an hour in July 1933 but only 3 percent earned less than this 
amount in August 1933. The hourly earnings of men were,-of course. 
much higher than those of women, but in July 1933, three-fourths of 
the men earned less than 42% cents an hour, whereas by Auvust 
1933, only 40 percent of the men earned less than 42% cents and thiree- 
fourths of the men earned up to as much as 52% cents. 


Table 8.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Workers by Average Hourly 
Earnings and Sex, in Textile Finishing July 1933 and August, 1933 and 1934 


Males Females All worker 














Average hourly 


earnings | July August | August July August | August July August August 
1933 1933 1934 1933 1933 1934 1933 1933 













Number of workers__.| 5,321 20, 170 19, 720 1,472 4, 604 3, 801 6, 793 24, S66 


























Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
Less than 22.5 cents___| 8.4 1.2 a3). 2.6 1.9 0.4] 125 1.4 
Less than 25.0 cents._.| 11.7 | Le a)! Gee 3.0 | as “Ses 2.0 
Less than 27.5 cents -_- | 20.5 2.6 1.0 57.8 1.0 1.0 28. 6 2.9 
Less than 30.0 cents..._| 34.5 3.3 | 1,2 65. 1 5.5 1.3 41.1 3.7 
Less than 32.5 cents...| 48.2 8.4 4.6] 72.7 13. 2 10.2; 53.5 9.3 
Less than 35.0 cents - 58. 8 12.7 | 8.6 78.7 77.3 22.0} 63.1 15.4 
Less than 37.5 cents.._| 6.0 23. 5 15.0} 85.3 57.8 43.3 | 70.2 30.0 
Less than 40.0 cents..-| 72.3 | 31.7 | 22.7 88.3 58.8 51.9 75.8 38. 7 
Less than 42.5 cents.... 75.8 39. 6 32.8 91.0 77.0 69. 2 79.9 Afi. 6 
Less than 45.0 cents.._| 80.3 46.9 | 39.3 93. 2 81.8 75.3 83. 1 53.5 
Less than 47.5 cents...| 84.0 65.3 | 47.2 | 94.6 86. 4 80. 2 $6. 2 9. 3 
Less than 50.9 cents_..| &6.0 | 71.7 52.8 95.9 80.7 83.8 RS. 2 75. 1 
Less than 52.5 cents...| 88.6 76.7 57.7 95.9 91.8 8S. 5 90. 4 79. 5 
Less than 55.0 cents...| 90.9 79. 6 61.1 97.5 93.8 91.2 91.6 82.3 f 
Less than 57.5 cents__.| 91.7 82.7 64.9 98. 0 95. 2 93.3 93. 1 85. | 
Less than 60.0 cents...| 92.5 84.6 81.1} 98.1 96.1 | 9.1; 08.7 86.8 x 
Less than 65.0 cents..__| 94.4 88.9 | 87.1 | 98.7 97.7 97.1 | 95.3 90. 5 ss 
Less than 75.0 cents.._| 96.1 93. 5 92. 6 99.5 99. 1 97.6 96.9 04.6 4 











| 
| 
| 


In July 1933 half of the women had earned 27% cents an hour or 
less and only 14.7 earned 3715 cents or more; a month later half of 
the new sample of women earned 37.5 cents or more. Half of the 
men earned 35 cents an hour or less in July 1933 and only 19.7 earned 
45 cents or more; a month later half of the men were found to be 
in the latter group. Taking both sexes together the midpoint o! 
hourly earnings stood at 32% cents in July 1933 and at 45 cents in 
August of that year. 





22 See Monthly Labor Review, May 1936, p. 1336: Hourly and Weekly Earnings in Textile Dyeing and 
Finishing—Cotton, Silk, and Rayon, 1933 and 1934. 
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The distribution of hourly earnings in August 1933 reflects clearly 
the fact that “textile finishing” is a composite term which does not 
refer to any single, unified industry. Workers were not concentrated 
in any single portion of the wage scale, nor were they distributed 
evenly. Rather they were to be found concentrated, for the most 
part, near the respective minimum rates set by the codes in each of the 
various sections of the industry. Five percent of all males and 8 
percent of all females earned from 30 to 32% cents an hour in August 
1933. These were largely southern cotton finishers, working under 
the 30-cent minimum of the cotton code as applied to the South. 
However, a rather smaller proportion were to be found between 32% 
and 35 cents, which was the cotton minimum for the North. This 
was because finishing departments in the northern cotton industry 
actually paid wages which were largely above the code minimum.” 
Concentration appeared again between 35 and 37% cents an hour, 
11 percent of all males earning these amounts. This coincided with 
the 35-cent minimum rate for male wool finishers under the wool 
textile code and the textile processing code. Thirty percent of all 
females also earned from 35 to 37% cents an hour. These were partly 
wool finishers and partly rayon and silk finishers, besides, of course, a 
scattering of other groups. Though the rayon and silk dyeing and 
printing code had not been formally adopted in August 1933, the 
rates which were to be specified in that code were, as has been seen, 
actually operating as effective minima at that time. The greatest 
concentration of males in August 1933 was at hourly earnings between 
45 and 47% cents, nearly 19 percent of all males in textile finishing 
earning these amounts. These were mainly rayon and silk finishers 
who were being paid the 45-cent minimum about to be established 
for males under the rayon and silk dyeing and printing code. 

Even taking both sexes together, the distribution of their hourly 
earnings in August 1933 failed to correspond with what one would 
expect in a single industry. Of the whole group of textile-finishing 
workers, there were concentrations at two places in the wage scale- 
between 35 and 37% cents and between 45 and 47% cents. The first 
group was made up largely of male finishers of woolen and worsted 
cloth and yarn and female finishers of rayon and silk, and the second 
group largely of male finishers of rayon and silk goods. 

By August 1934, the latest period surveyed, textile-finishing workers 
had shifted to still higher hourly earning levels than those of the year 
before, but the distribution of their earnings showed the same irregu- 
larities. Earnings less than 324% cents an hour had been practically 
_ climinated from the industry, although 10 percent of the females— 
_ Southern cotton finishers—were still earning less than that amount. 


“= Monthly Labor Review, May 1936 (p. 1336). 
* Idem (p. 1350). 
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Half of the females earned less than 40 cents; half of the males ern) 


less than 50 cents; half of the whole group of workers earne:| |e, 
than 47% cents. These midpoints were not, however, the places jy 
the wage scale where the greatest numbers of females, males, anq 


all workers were to be found. The greatest proportion of «i! th 
women—21 percent—earned between 35 and 37% cents an hour, }y; 
such substantial numbers earned more than 37% cents that the ay erac 
of their hourly earnings was 40 cents. Substantial proportions of th. 
males earned various amounts from 35 to 50 cents an hour, but the 
greatest concentration of males was very high in the scale of eariings 
namely 16 percent, who were found to be earning between 57% and 6 
cents an hour. These were mostly male finishers of rayon and silk 
goods, whose hourly earnings, as have been seen,” rose to levels cop. 
siderably above the code minimum for the rayon and silk division of 
the industry. The arithmetic average of hourly earnings for al! males 
was, in consequence, 52 cents an hour. This figure incidentally 
represented the earnings of very few of the male group. The bulk of 
the male cotton and wool finishers earned less than 50 cents, while 
the bulk of the male finishers of rayon and silk earned consideral)y 
more. 

Since male workers are much more numerous than females in the 
finishing of textiles, the weighted distribution of hourly earnings for 
both sexes together more closely resembles the distribution for inales. 
The arithmetic average of the earnings of all workers in August 1{)34 
stood at 50 cents an hour. The greatest number of workers at any 
one earnings interval, however, was to be found at 57% to 60 cents 
an hour, while the next greatest areas of concentration were between 
40 and 42% cents an hour and between 35 and 37% cents. 


Hourly Earnings in New England, Middle Atlantic, and Southern Regions 


Table 9 shows the percentage of male and of female textile-fin ishing 
workers in each of three regions,” according to their earnings per 
hour during August 1934. The wage study for August 1934 was the 
first one which contained a well-balanced assortment of workers 
engaged in the finishing of cotton, rayon, silk, and wool textiles and 
the various yarns.” The changes in the composition of the sample 
between August 1933 and August 1934 were relatively slight, altliough 
during this year a slight upward movement in hourly earnings 0! 
both men and women occurred in each of the three regions stu<ied. 





% Monthly Labor Review, May 1936 (p. 1350). 

% The Middle Atlantic region includes a small sample from Ohio. 

7” Wool-textile finishing was not well represented in the sample for July 1933 and the finishing «{ rayo2 
and silk in New England was not covered in the samples for July and August of 1933. 
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Both the men and the women earned most per hour in the Middle 
Atlantic region during August 1934. The more highly paid rayon 
and silk finishers were located principally in this region. Male 
earnings were concentrated at 57); to 60 cents per hour while female 
earnings were concentrated at 40 to 42); cents an hour in the Middle 
Atlantic States. The lowest hourly earnings were paid in the South, 
to men as well as to women. Most of those workers were engaged 
in cotton finishing. Half of the males studied in the South earned 
less than 35 cents an hour and 37 percent of the women earned less 
than 32% cents an hour, during August 1934. 


Table 9.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Workers by Average Hourly 
Earnings, Region, and Sex, in Textile Finishing, August 1934 




















|—_—_—— —_ — 


Males | Females 























Average hourly earnings ¥ ae 2 isan l 
New Middle 3 New | Middle 
England | Atlantic | 5th | pngland | Atlantic | South 
1) an - | a 
Wess ber G6 Se iakethaianiaiinsestmicccnns 8, 726 7, 861 3, 133 | 1, 410 1, 385 1, 006 
Percent Percent Percent | Percent | Percent Percent 
Less than 22.5 cemts.............-- sie (‘) 1 0.5 (‘) 0.2 1.2 
Less than 26.0 oemé@s. ..............-. eee. (‘) | (1) 4.4 (1) 3 2.8 
Less than 27.5 cents. .........-- diienkl (1) (') 6.1 0.1 3 3.4 
Lame Ch eR iss oe eb (‘) 0. 1 me | .1 5 4.1 
Less than 32.5 GSN. .................. ike 0.1 om 28. 5 .4 .8 37. 1 
Laas thedh Be clint can cence ce snicdl a 5 51.1 9.7 5.4 62. 1 
Less than 37.5 cents. ...__- se 7.0 4.5 63.8 49. 6 17.5 70. 1 
Less than 40.0 cents. ........_._- ; 18. 5 8.3 70.6 58. 2 28. 1 75.6 
Fg Pe 33.9 14.1 76. 6 72.0 56. 2 83.0 
Less than 45.0 cents. ..._-- “ee | 44.8 17.0 79.9 77.9 64.8 86. 1 
Less than 47.6 cents. .............._- 57.4 22. 3 82.5 82.0 71.6 89.7 
Less than 50.0 cemts..........__- wlll 4.0 27.9 84.4 85. 7 76. 2 91.7 
Less than 52.5 cents. ...-- 70.5 32.1 86.0 89. 6 82.5 94.9 
Less than 55.0 cents. ..___- ; 75.1 35. 0 87.4 91.6 87.1 96. 1 
Less than 57.5 cents. .....- . 79. 2 39.3 | 89.3 | 94.3 89.8 06.8 
Less than 60.0 cents..._.___- oe eS 82.4 76.0 90. 2 96.1 92.3 97.5 
Less than 65.0 cents.......___- : 88. 0 94. 1 92.1 97.6 95. 6 98. 3 
ans Cn Te wil bbe ic mince 92. 6 91.4 95. 4 98.9 98. 2 98.9 














! Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
Occupational Comparison of Average Hourly Earnings 


The average hourly earnings of all important occupations in the 
textile-finishing industry increased between July and August 1933. 
Most of these occupations received a further increase in the following 
year. This is indicated by table 10, which lists the average hourly 
earnings for 16 specific occupations in the order of their respective 
earnings in July 1933 and shows the number of workers from which 
each of these averages was obtained. It will be seen from the table 
that these specific occupations account for between 38.9 and 49.2 
percent of the number of workers studied in the three periods, July 
1933, August 1933, and August 1934. The remainder of the workers 
were not sufficiently numerous in any one occupation to provide 
reliable averages. Hence they have been classified into broad occu- 
pational groups. 
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Table 10.—Average Hourly Earnings in Textile Finishing as a Who le, by 
pra S24 ae ete weit 1933 and yy saute 1933 and 1934 








Number of workers | Average hourly e:rnings 
| | 
Occupation | Sex 
| July auras | August | July August Augyy 
| 1933 1933 1934 | 1933 1933 1934 
2 eS pads od i sal | sy J of | 
| | Cents | Cents Cente 
BREET I te | 6,793 24,866 | 23,521 | 35. | 14.3 Fr) 
Male occupations.-..-..-.-..-.-.| Male....| 5,321 | 20,170] 19,720| 26.8 48. | 
Female occupations... -_......-. | Female. 1,472 4,696 | 3, 801 | 27.7 32.0 rT 
—— | | 
Selected occupations: 
Foremen, working...............| Male. __- 206 773 | 758 | 60, 1 78,8 
Clerks. factory rr ee was 232 731 756 38.9 51.8 
Dyeing-machine tenders, cloth. CR 200 853 | 952} 35.51 44.7 AF 
EE TELE | Sellewns 241 | 1799} (4) ~ 44.6 
Calender tenders--.-...........-- i- oe 107 459 | 72} 34.5 1.4 
Dyeing-machine tenders, yarn.- ,00..3." 24 1, 028 1015} (2) 15.9 
Tenter-frame tenders._.._.____- ier Se 196 735 | 695 31.9 | 44.2 © 
S  * =a _| Female 253 634 | 660 | 31.6 40.5 { 
Laborers, dye-house__....._____- Male. -| 141 618 | 795 | 31.0 42.8 4G 
Shearing-machine operators......|_..do_____| 24 316 | 203 | (2) 19. 3 {4 
0 ae Te 189 1,385 | 1,201 30. 2 41.3 7 
Ll RN eee ie ee, 356 725 | 795 | 30, 2 40. 0 rT 
Laborers, general................|_._do._- 293 1,033 | 1,102 (2) 36. 9 
Drier tenders, cloth.___.._.___- do_..._| 205 575 | 614 29.5 43.7 
Washer tenders..._..............|...do- 84 | 781 | 688; (2) 43.2 
Yarn winders_...................| Female__| 130 786 699 | 22.8 39. 3 
| —— —— —— | a —— 
0 I ee ee ‘U, 673 11, 584 | 33. 8 45.6 
Occupational groups: 4 
Miscellaneous group I-__- Male. 151 | 426 | 334 §2. 2 | §2. 4 
Maintenance and power Iand II_| ..do..... 510 | 1,419 1, 466 | 46.0 | 55. 4 i 
Productive group I_____- 2 See iff ‘oa 586 2,443 | 2,324 | 45.5 54. f 
Supervisory group I §___.._______- Ca 80 | 379 | 387 | 43.1 | 59.8 
Productive group I___-.........- Female_. 146 260 | 244 | 33 4 | 44, 1 
Productive group II__________- Male.--- 1,205 | 3,831 3, 760 32. 4 | 43.0 
Miscellaneous groups II and IIT_|__.do_____| 378 919 902 31.1] 41.0 
Productive group III____-_- ae oy 154 500 322 28.6 | 40. 2 
Productive group II__............| Female_- 285 870 649 28.0 | 38.9 { 
Miscellaneous groups ¢_. Ee = do___. 154 702 489 33.0 | 35. 8 
Productive group III___._...__.-. do 5O4 1,444 1. 060 23. 6 26,0 





' No data. 

? Insufficient data for comparison. 

* Excluding dye-house helpers and mechanics’ helpers. 

‘ Exciuding occupations specified above. 

5 Including a small number of office workers. 

6 Including a small number of office, supervisory, maintenance and power, and miscellaneous 
all earning classes (I, II, and ITI). 


The general tendency was for the average hourly earnings of the 
least-skilled workers to increase in greater proportion than the 
earnings of the most skilled. This can best be seen when the whole 
period, July 1933 to August 1934, is examined, since the changes 
occurring within the single monthly period, July-August 1933, were 
somewhat haphazard, the irregularities, however, being generally 
ironed out in the year following. During this period there was an 
increase of 42 percent in the average hourly earnings of all workers in 
the textile-finishing industry. Table 10 shows that the hourly earn- 
ings of nearly all occupations less skilled than that of calender tenders 
increased more than 42 percent. The only exceptions to this tendency 
among the specific occupations listed occurred in the occupations of 
female factory clerks and male hand truckers. The average hourly 
earnings of female yarn winders, the lowest-paid occupation listed, 
increased as much as 82 percent. The tenders of cloth-dyeing ma- 
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chines received about the average increase. On the other hand, the 
highly paid occupations of working foremen, male factory clerks, and 
calender tenders received considerably less than the average increase 
in hourly earnings. 

The effect of this sliding scale of increases was to narrow the 
differential between low- and high-paid occupations. In July 1933 
working foremen at 60.1 cents an hour were earning 163 percent more 
than female yarn winders at 22.8 cents an hour. The difference was 
37.3 cents. In the following month this difference had increased 
to 39.5 cents an hour, but working foremen earned only 100 percent 
more than female yarn winders. By 1934 the difference had decreased 
to 34.6 cents an hour and working foremen earned only 83 percent more 
than the yarn winders. This instance is a striking example of the 
narrowing of differentials throughout the list of occupations. Indeed, 
there was even a considerable change in the rank of occupations 
according to their hourly earnings. Calender tenders, female factory 
clerks, and male hand truckers lost place, while female yarn winders, 
male washer tenders, cloth drier tenders, shearing-machine operators, 
and yarn-dyeing-machine operators made striking relative gains. It 
may be said, therefore, that the wage changes from July 1933 to 
August 1934 appear to have upset to a considerable extent the relative 


earning position of the various occupations in the industry. 


Average Weekly Earnings and Summary 


CHANGES in weekly earnings will be considered briefly. A consid- 
erable downward movement occurred from 1930 to 1933, which con- 
tinued with the advent of N. R. A. adjustments in August 1933, but 
was practically arrested in August 1934. The downward movement 
until 1933 was due to declining hourly earnings, and thereafter to 
declining hours of available work, which began with the sharp cur- 
tailment of hours per worker in August 1933, and continued at a 
slower pace during the following year independently of N. R. A. 
code requirements. The general relation of these movements for total 
workers in the industry is shown in table 11. 

It is evident from this tabulation that the decreased hours from 
July to August 1933 were not entirely compensated by the increased 
hourly earnings. The somewhat lower level of weekly earnings in 
August 1933 persisted to August 1934. Male workers predominate 
in the industry, so that their averages correspond closely to the 
industry trend, whereas among the fewer female workers average 
weekly earnings improved appreciably after July 1933, although they 
remained much lower than the earnings of males. This corresponds 
with the tendency toward greater benefits to low-paid workers which 
has been noticed in the discussions of the various branches of the 
textile industry. 
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Table 11.—-Average Hourly and Weekly Earnings and Average Weekly Hoy; 
in the Textile-Finishing Industry, 1930 to 1934 

















| 
| Average weekly ea: 
Period | Average | Average | me 
hourly wesniy an | 
earnings ours - 
workers | Males 
Cents 
RS SE Se eee ee ee eee 45. 2 49.3 $22. 29 $23. 99 14 
i chereseaadtlceatemmbeatianteaason-cneanteaborderliiminaeniad oibenie mean 40.0 49.9 19. 99 21. 37 9 
fe E SE, a) TS See 35. 1 50. 0 17. 56 19. 11 
A alt RE mn set eA Supe 46.3 36.0 1 16. 68 17. 59 
FT AE RR I, I 50.0 2 33.0 16. 81 17. 57 
| 








1 The actual loss in weekly earnings for a given group of workers was probably in excess of that show, 
The August 1933 sample studied by the Bureau included wool finishers for the first time and also included 
a larger proportion of rayon and silk finishers than did the sample for July 1933. Since both of these a; 
relatively well-paid groups, this inclusion must have raised the average weekly earnings as s! 
August 1933. 

2 The low was an average of 29.6 hours per week in the slack month of June 1934, computed by 
the monthly percentage changes indicated by employers’ reports to the field-study figure for Au; 
For August 1934 this method showed an average of 33.6 hours per week, whereas the field-stud: 
revealed average hours as 32.5 in that month. 
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Table 12 shows the percentage of textile-finishing workers of eact 
sex who earned less than each designated amount per week during the 
three periods studied. In the aggregate the men lost and the women 
gained between July 1933 and August 1934. During the first month 
of adjustment to the N. R. A. (uly to August 1933), the lowest-paid 
men approximately maintained their previous weekly earnings in 
spite of the general loss, and the lower-paid women obtained all of the 
gains which went to the women. During the year after the beginning 
of the N. R. A., there was a general tendency to spread its benefits to 
the more skilled workers, although this movement never went ver 
far. ‘Thus the loss of weekly earnings by men was concentrated \ipon 
those earning less than $18 a week, while the gain of the women was 
concentrated upon those earning from $14 to $20 per week. 


Table 12.—-Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Workers by Average Weekly 
Earnings and Sex, in Textile Finishing, July 1933 and August 1933 and 1934 















































Males Females All worker 
Average weekly earnings 

July | August) August} July | August) August) July | August August 

1933 1933 1934 1933 1933 1934 1933 1933 1934 
Number of workers__....___ 5,321 | 20,170 | 19,720 | 1,472| 4,696 | 3,801 | 6,793 | 24,866 | 23, 621 
Percent) Percent| Percent) Percent| Percent| Percent| Percent) Percent, /?¢rcent 
Less than $6...............- 3.5 3.5 42 6.9 8.6 6.0 4.2 4.4 | 4.5 

Less than $8.............__- 5.6 6.5 7.2 17.0 12.9 14,1 8.1 7.7 8 
Less than $10...............| 10.5 10.7 14.1 38. 2 21 26.9 16. 5 12.8 16. | 
J == 17.7 16.7 21.6 52.4 32.9 39. 6 24. 5 19.8 24.5 
Less than $14...............| 27.0 23.9 32.0 71.0 56.0 59.1 36. 5 34.0 36.4 
Less than $16...............| 40.4] 469] 47.0] 823] 83.2] 766] 495] 53.8) 517 
Less than $18...............| 53.2} 60.7) 60.0) 90.2] 1.2] 89.2] 61.2] 66.5 64.7 
Less than $20...............| 648 76.7 69.7 93.5] 95.5] 93.2 71.0| 803 73.5 
Less than $25...............} 824 88.5 88. 2 97.8 98. 4 98. 2 85. 8 90. 4 89.8 
Less than $30...............| 90.6 93. 5 93. 4 98.9 99.5 99. 4 92. 4 94.7 4.4 
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‘areas are shown. 
August 1934 was most representative of the relative earnings in these 
) areas. 


the South. As between the New England and the Middle Atlantic 
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In table 13 averages for August 1934 in the three geographical 
This table is of interest because the sample for 


Weekly earnings were clearly higher in the North than in 


areas, weekly earnings were generally similar. New England mills 


paid more per week to the lower-paid workers, but the mills in the 


Middle Atlantic States (predominantly silk and rayon finishers) paid 
a higher average of weekly earnings because of the larger payments 


: 
3 
5 
3 
s 
? 


to the superior groups. 


Table 18.—-Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Workers by Weekly 
Earnings, Sex, and Region, in Textile Finishing, August 1934 

















Male workers Female workers 
Average weekly earnings wit we 
New Middle . New Middle 

England | Atlantic South England | Atlantic South 
Neamiber 05 Giitadesned<rosecceeeens 8, 726 7, 861 3, 133 1, 410 1, 385 1, 006 

Percent | Percent | Percent Percent | Percent | Percent 
Leen that Waa dedieitcsuceakiviconddndds 3.8 3.7 6.4 4.8 6.0 7.6 
el SS = eS ee 6.6 6.2 11.6 7.4 13. 5 24.3 
et Gt aa 9.7 13. 6 27.2 14.2 29. 5 41.0 
ee Se 15.3 19.5 44.7 22. 5 42.0 60. 4 
ond CR ei aa bes cmowcetcncscaccucsed 22.9 27.4 69.0 41.2 56. 5 87.8 
re. eee 41.7 38. 2 82.2 69.9 70. 2 94.8 
408 te ciicindcdnsdcbccccceunces 60.7 47.7 88. 7 85.9 86. 1 98. 0 
0s Ces ceed onmotmnncecann 74.7 55. 2 92. 5 92.2 90.3 98. 7 
Le08 CI tess ccdcccdccecduawene 88. 1 85.0 96. 6 98. 5 96.8 99.6 
| ®t 93. 1 91.6 98. 5 99. 6 98. 8 99.8 























Similarly, in the occupational averages shown in table 14, such 
advances as occurred are found chiefly in the lowest-paid occupations 
and the losses are generally distributed among the upper two-thirds 
arranged in the order of their July 1933 earnings. Beyond this it is 
not possible to generalize, in view of the irregularity both in the degree 
of change and in the alteration of previous differentials. The table 
is of interest, however, as a record of the absolute levels of average 
weekly earnings for the three periods under review, as well as among 
the 16 outstanding occupations and 11 occupational groups that make 
up the Bureau’s sample for the industry as a whole. 
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Table 14.—Average Weekly Earnings in Textile Finishing, by Occupationa) 
Groups, July 1933 and August 1933 and 1934 






























































Average weekly earnings 
BR Ave 
Amount Percent of change 
Occupation Sex —— ~——ee . 6 | 
| July 1933|July 1933 \ugust O 
July | August | August to to 1933 to 
1933 1933 1934 | August | August A ugys 
| 1934 1933 1934 
- ae ee EE Pk = | a | 
CS ee: Seer casnnt See | $16.68 | $16.81 | —4 | —§ 4 
Male occupations_.-_-___- Loaverres'* Male.-.- 19. 11 17. 59 17. 57 —8 | —8 GQ9] 
Female occupations... -_._....-- Female 11. 97 12. 80 12. 89 | +8 | +7 — 
—————_ ee oS OOO SE ( 6 
Selected occupations: 1934 
Foremen, working......._.....-- Male__-- 30. 82 32. 05 31. 04 +1 +4 yubl 
Calender tenders....._...._.-.-- ...do.....| 19.54] 15.93] 16.45 —16 ~18 43 | 
Dyeing-machine tenders. yarn.__|___do____- (5) 15. 93 16. 50 (6) | (3) 14 In e 
Shearing-machine tenders... ___- SE (5) 18. 81 17.81 (5) | (3) : 
ON << se. 18. 87 20. 19 20. 46 +8 +7 n was 
fa ar sa (8) 16. 47 14. 67 (®) (6) aA 
Dyeing-machine tenders, cloth_..|__.do_.__- 17. 87 15. 57 16. 31 —9 —13 . utili 
Tenter-frame tenders. -_.__....._-. atin oO 14. 47 16. 50 —6 —17 4 
Drier tenders, cloth._..._........|...do___-. 16. 71 15. 75 15. 69 —6 —6 4 
Laborers, general__..........___- Ye (3) 14. 04 13. 91 (5) (5) ‘ 
ER a pe: (ba 15. 37 14. 38 14. 57 —65 | —f 1] earl 
Truckers, hand.................- a * ee 15. 29 14. 29 14. 26 —7 | —7 |. 
Washer tenders.................- = = (5) 15, 25 13. 48 (5) (5) ~12 (not 
6 Female . 13. 95 15. 30 15. 66 +12 | +10 19 
Laborers, dye-house--_.........- Male....| 12. 26 14. 31 14.29; +17) +17)... in | 
Yarn winders.................-..| Female - 9. 57 11.37 | 11.19 | +17; +19 -2 7 
A cea 17.03} 16.30] 1634) -4| —4 . 
Occupational groups: ? YY a ye Ohi 
Miscellaneous group I___. _._.. Male.__. 31.10 32. 37 31. 67 +2 +4 ~2 of I 
Supervisory group I 3____________ [= Sees 24. 87 24. 27 22. 65 —9 —2 7 
Maintenance and power I and II_|___do____- 24.30} 23.16 | 23.42 -4 —5 +] sala 
Productive group I___-_..___.-- ae 23. 23 18. 86 19. 62 —16 —19 a oo 
Productive group III_.__.......- pninwas | 17.09 15. 13 12. 35 — 28 —11 ~Is sho 
Productive group IL___.__-.-.-- = '* ---| 16. 66 15. 44 15.22 -9 —7 ‘ 
Miscellaneous groups II and ITI.|_._do____- 16. 04 15. 68 16. 34 +2 —2 +4 fiorr 
Miscellaneous groups *...........| Female_| 14. 59 13. 67 15. 09 +3 —6 +] 6 
Productive group I... ________. _..do.....| 14.06] 14.11] 14.14 ee con 
Productive group II_______..._.. ee eee | 1119 12. 37 12. 29 +10 +11 
Productive group III_..........- ny 6 10. 63 12. 09 11. 34 +7 +14 — vea 
' : : 
1 Excluding dye-house helpers and mechanics’ helpers. 
* Excluding occupations specified above. me 
3 Including small number of office workers. 
‘ Including small number of office, supervisory, maintenance and power, and miscellaneous workers 0! ave 
all earning classes (I, II, and III). 
q 5 No data. she 
i 6 Insufficient data for comparison. 
wo 
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Average Annual Earnings in Construction, ‘‘Service’’, 
Trade, and Transportation and Public Utilities in 
Ohio, 1933 and 1934 ! 


HE average annual wage and salary payment in Ohio to wage 

earners employed in construction industries was $959 in 1934,? 
$821 in 1933, and $1,668 in 1929; in the “‘service”’ industries, $825 in 
1934, $797 in 1933, and $1,180 in 1929; and in transportation and 
public utilities, $1,234 in 1934, $1,149 in 1933, and $1,406 in 1929. 
In each of these general industry groups the average annual payment 
was higher in 1934 than in 1933 and in transportation and public 
utilities it was also higher than in 1932. 

The average annual payment to the three occupation groups—wage 
earners; bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks; and salespeople 
(not traveling)—combined, in wholesale and retail trade, was $983 
in 1934, $920 in 1933, and $1,237 in 1929. 

The annual reports made by employers,* as required by law, to the 
Ohio Division of Labor Statistics, show among other items the number 
of persons employed on the 15th of each month and total wage and 
salary payments for the year. The average number of employees 
shown in this article was computed by dividing the sum of the monthly 
figures by 12, and the average annual wage and salary payment was 
computed by dividing the total wage and salary payment for the 
year by the average number of persons employed. 

The average annual payments shown should not be taken as exact 
measures but as approximate figures. It should be borne in mind that 
average annual wage and salary payments as here computed do not 
show full-time earnings, as data concerning part-time and overtime 
work are not available. Average full-time earnings may be either 
greater or less than the computed average. The changes in the 
averages from year to year, also, do not afford any measure of changes 
in wage or salary scales or rates of pay. 

In supplying data concerning total wage and salary payments, 
employers were requested to report total wage and salary payments 
in dollars, including bonuses and premiums, and value of board and 





‘ By Fred C. Croxton, Columbus, Ohio, and Frank C. Croxton, Whiting, Ind. A series of articles on 
verage annual wage and salary payments in Ohio published in the Monthly Labor Review beginning 
in January 1934 covered the years 1916 to 1932 for most industries, and 1918 to 1932 for construction and for all 
industries combined. A second series beginning in the April 1935 issue covered 1929 to 1933. A third series 
beginning in the March 1936 issue covers 1933 and 1934. The first series was also published in Bulletin No. 
613. Fluctuation of employment is shown in the Monthly Labor Review for January 1936. 
ri Data for earlier years were published in the Monthly Labor Review for October 1935, and in Bulletin 
No. 613, 


' For source and scope of material, see Monthly Labor Review, April 1935 (pp. 986, 987). 
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lodging furnished. Employers were also instructed not to inclu 


. . 2 one-t 
salaries of officials. Data, other than total wage and salary jay. il 
: : : ; cons 

ments, were not requested concerning superintendents and mans ‘ers ” 
The Construction Industry » The 

THE average number of wage earners employed in the construc tioy 110 


industry in Ohio in 1934 was 4,985 greater than in 1933 and 47.814 

less than in 1929, total wage and salary payments were $7,517,355 
greater than in 1933 and $97,582,066 less than in 1929, and the s yer. 100 
age annual payment was $138 higher than in 1933 and $709 lower 

than in 1929. : 

For wage earners the 1934 index (1926=100.0) of employment was 90 
33.3, of total payments 19.8, and of average annual payments 5%) 5. 

Table 1 shows for wage earners in the construction industry the 
average number employed and the average annual wage and si:lary 80 
payment for each year, 1924 to 1934. During the 1l-year perio 
employment was highest in 1927 and the average annual wage was 
highest in 1929. 71 


Table 1.—-Employment and Earnings of Wage Earners in Construction in Ohi 
1924 to 1934 
































—___————————————————— a ee 6¢ 
Average Average | Average | A 
Year number ennual || Year number un! 
employed | payments | employed | pat 
fo rs, pa kaa | ™ 
ae ae ee 69, 838 I 63, 625 5 
a re a ee 72, 574 1, 651 _ ees bau ctdbdaokeeky 41, 066 
3 74, 600 1,611 ee ce aes» eee 24, 094 
_ _ ree OEE ites 77, 944 1, 618 ee RA ASAE & d 19, 871 82 
ED. Sivncineaeee a ROE 72, 633 | “era SEE gk 159 A 
Si ebatienasceahewkagce tamales 72, 670 1, 668 
- I ise ae 
Chart 1 shows for wage earners indexes (1926 =100.0) of employ- x 
ment and total and average annual wage and salary payments for 
| the 11 years, 1924 to 1934. 
t Table 2 presents data concerning employment and wage and salary Py 
i payments in 1933 and 1934, for wage earners only, in the construc- 
tion industry as a whole and in each of the industries classified under 
construction. The classification ‘‘other’’ includes auto painting, ercct- [ 
ing transmission lines, and construction not otherwise classified. In 
indicating the number of industries in text discussion, the group CH 
“other” is considered an industry. 

Comparing 1934 with 1933 for the 13 industries in construction, an 
the average number of wage earners employed was greater in 11 me 
industries and less in 2 and total payments and average annual p:y- th 
ments were greater in 12 industries and less in 1. More than one- pl: 


half of the increase from 1933 to 1934 in employment and more than 
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one-third of the increase in total wage and salary payments in the 
construction industry occurred in street, road, and sewer contracting. 

Indexes (1926 = 100.0) are shown for wage earners in 12 industries. 
The 1934 index of employment was below 50 in 9 of the 12 industries 
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CHART 1.—INDEXES OF AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED AND ANNUAL WAGE AND 
SALARY PAYMENTS TO WAGE EARNERS IN CONSTRUCTION, 1924-34 


and below 25 in 3 of the 9. The 1934 index of average annual pay- 
ments was below 60 in 6 of the 12 industries. The industries showing 
the greatest decrease since 1926 are brick, stone, and cement work; 
plastering, including lathing and stucco work; and general contracting. 
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Table 2..-Employment and Earnings in Construction in Ohio, 1933 and 1934 


by Branch of Industry 


‘Data for earlier years were published in the Monthly Labor Review, October 1935, and in Bulletin 

















. , Brick, stone, and Electri 
. 1 ’ 
Construction | cement work contract 
Item - 
1933 1934 1933 | 1934 1933 
a ese CE SS ee Oe EES C00 ECE ae Ae 
| 
Number of establishments___..______. 5, 586 5, 971 4841 437 279 
Average number of wage earners. ___. 19, 871) 24, 856 1, 052) 1, 215} 983 
Total wage and salary payments_______ $16, 313, 636/$23, 830,991) $799, 210/$1, 141, 832 $1, 272, 616 ¢1 
Average annual payments_......._.____| $821 $959, $760 $910) $1, 205 
Indexes (1926= 100.0): 
Average number employed__.____-_- 26. 6 33.3 15.4 17.8 39. 7 
Total payments................_. 13. 5 19.8 7.0 9.9 26.8 
Average annual payments_________- 51.0 59.5 15.1 55.8 ~ 67.5 


Erecting or installing |General contracting, Oil, gas. an 


be! , a wg He drilling « 
machinery | including wrecking ducing 
a youn a . 
| 
Number of establishments___..-..____- | 145) 177} 1, 680 1, 715 AS4 
Average number of wage earners_______ | 366 461 6, 029 6, 926 2, 264 
Total wage and salary payments______. $608,817) $491, 719/$4, 738, 304/$6, 501, 028/$1, 516. 376 $2 
Average annual payments____________- $1, 663 $1, 500) $786 $939 S668 
Indexes (1926= 100. 0): | 
Average number employed._____- - 60. 9 76. 7 21.0 24.2 50. 1 
Tetal paymonts.................... 48.5 55. 1 9.2 12.6 27.2 
Average annual payments...__. .___| 79.6 71.8 42.6 52. | 54. 2 
| 


' 

Plastering, includ. | 
ing lathing and 
stucco work 


Painting and 


Plumbing 
decorating 


Number of establishments. 











a = ae 508 795 134 151 531 
Average number of wage earners____. O87 1, 388 231) 292) 1, 376 
Total wage and salary payments. ___- $899, 278) $1, 553,197; $217,096) $307, 019/$1, 322. 783 $1. 
Average annual payments___..._.____- $911! $1,119 $928) $1, O51) $95! 
Indexes (1926= 100.0): 
Average number employed____- 32.3 45.4 14.8 18. 4 28.9 
‘eeu weyments........s..<s--- 16. 1 27.8 6.5 9. 2) 14.8 
Averaze annual payments________ 49.9 61.3 43.9 19.8 51.4 
} 
Sand and gravel Sheet-metal work | Street, road 
excavating and roofing | sewer contra: 
y ] 
Number of establishments. _.....____. 123 135 330 384 530 
Average number of wage earners. _- 7R2 54 1, O56) 1, 230) 4,119 
Total wage and salary payments___. $583, 700 $780, 549] $866, 877/$1. 197, 609/$2, 882, 655 $5, | 
Average annual piyments______________| $746) $818 $821) $974) $700 
Indexes (1926= 100.0): 
Average number employed__. 53. 9) 65. 7 36. 1) 42.1 24.8 
_, |  ( (sae 29. 0 38.8 18. 5} 25.5 15.3 
Average annual payments__.__.___- 53.9 59. 1 51. 2) 60. 7 61.9 
| 
Ventilating and Construction, 
heating ether 2 
Number of establishments. ...__..____- 137 131 31 eee 
Average number of wage earners. ____. 413 405 204 ae 
Total wage and salary payments______- $452.483) $454,586) $152,441) $386,807)_._....____ 
Average annual payments._........____ $1, 096 $1, 122 747 8 
Indexes (1926= 100.0): | 
Average number employed... ____- 43.2 Eee: es de uts oe 
I 23.7 | Se. a ae ® 
Average annual payments_________- 54.9 56. 2) — AE EP a Set Ey ee . 

















! Data are for the general industry as a whole, 


2 Indexes not computed for “‘other.’’ 
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“*Service’’ Industries 


Tue average number of wage earners employed in the service 
industries in 1934 was 9,726 greater than in 1933 and 7,889 less than 
in 1929, total wage and salary payments to wage earners were 
$10,427,806 greater than in 1933 and $42,266,508 less than in 1929, 
and the average annual payment was $28 higher than in 1933 and 
- $355 lower than in 1929. 

The average number of bookkeepers, stenographers, and office 
clerks employed in the service industries in 1934 was 2,497 greater 
than in 1933 and 2,626 greater than in 1929, total wage and salary 

payments to that occupation group were $2,971,710 greater than 
in 1933 and $12,676,588 less than in 1929, and the average annual 
' payment was $10 lower than in 1933 and $366 lower than in 1929. 

Service industries include a number of activities and industries 
seldom covered in statistical studies. The reporting lists for some 

of the activities necessarily have been developed slowly and there- 
fore the increases in employment and in total wage and salary pay- 
ments are accounted for in part by more nearly complete coverage 
from year to year. This should be borne in mind in using figures 
for those two items for comparative purposes. 

Table 3 presents data concerning employment and wage and 
salary payments in 1933 and 1934 for wage earners and for book- 
keepers, stenographers, and office clerks in the service industry, as 
a whole and in each of the activities or industries in which a con- 
siderable number of persons was reported employed in Ohio during 
one or more years covered by the series of reports. Activities or 
industries employing comparatively few persons in Ohio have been 
classified under “other.’”’ That classification for wage earners in- 
cludes laboratories, analytical and testing; photographers; radio 
broadcasting; recreation camps; shoe repairing; undertakers; and 
service not otherwise classified. The classification ‘‘other” for the 
clerical group includes the activities just enumerated and all except 
seven included in the section of the table relating to wage earners. 
In discussion in the text, the group “other” is considered an industry. 

Comparing 1934 with 1933 for wage earners in 21 activities or 
_ industries in the service industry, the average number employed was 
greater in 20 activities or industries and less in 1, total wage and 
salary payments were greater in 18 and less in 3, and the average 
annual payment was higher in 12 and lower in 9. 

Comparing 1934 with 1933 for bookkeepers, stenographers, and 
office clerks in 8 activities or industries, the average number em- 


' ployed and total payments were greater in seven activities or industries 





. and less in one and the average annual wage and salary payment was 
’ higher in six and lower in two. 
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Due to reasons explained in a preceding paragraph, indexes (1 j2¢_ J 12>!° ' 
100.0) are shown for average annual wage and salary payments only. 
except in a few activities or industries. 

For wage earners the 1934 the index of average annual payiney. fe 
was below 75 in 10 of the 18 activities or industries for which index. 
are shown. For bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks, thy 
1934 index of average annual payments was below 75 in 2 of the? 
activities or industries for which indexes are shown. .— 



























































Number 
’ Average 
Table 3.—Employment and Earnings in “Service” Industries in Ohio. 1933 i Total wa 
and 1934 Average 
Indexes | 
[Data for earlier years were given in Monthly Labor Review, October 1935, and in Bulletin Nv. 6) he 
Wage earners hie 
Service industries ! | Advertising | Ban! 
Item _ |__| 
1933 1934 1933 1934 | 1933 Numbe 
Average 
T ti | Ww 
Number of establishments----_.-_-.- 10, 215 10, 540 66 87 755 ppecnthe 
Average number of wage earners - - . -- 83, 190) 92, 916 855 970 1, 515) 1, 554 Indexes 
Total wage and salary payments. -._-. $66, 264, 946'$76, 692,752) $641,862) $615, 473/$1, 057, 641 $1 5K Ave 
Average annual payments---........-- $797 $825 $751 $635 $698 re Tot 
Indexes (1926= 100.0): | Ave 
Average number employed--__.-- (2) (2) (2) 0 92.0 
Total payments--...-.-.-.-.---.- (2) (2) (2) 2) 57.1 
Average annual payments---._-._- 69.1 71. 4 37.5 31. 7) 62. 0 
| 
Barbers and hair- Bowling alleys and Churc! 
dressers parks — 
ee ee ee Averag 
Total v 
Number of establishments. --.._..._- 155 174 210) 218) 200 Phat 
Average number of wage earners -- -__ 1, 098 1, 279 1, 624! 1, 875| 1, 390 Indexe 
Total wage and salary payments ---_- $345, 155| $1, 065, 782) $1, 018, 460) $1, 210, 780/$1, 257, 682! $1, 245, 22 Ay 
Average annual payments..._......-- 770 $833 $627 $646 $905 gay To 
Indexes (1926= 100.0): AN 
Average number employed--_--__- (2) (2) (2) (2) | (2) 
r, | |  =_ebee eet (2) (2) (2) © 5 (2) 
Average annual payments---__-__- 61. 3) 66.3 57. 3 i 105. 8 
Clubs (athletic, coun-| Garages, including Homes for Numt 
try, and yacht) auto-body repairing and childr« Ave 
——— Total 
Avera 
Number of establishments. - . ._..---- 273 284 1,474 1, 419) 77 7 Index 
Average number of wage earners - - - -- 2, 431 3, 019 8, 488 9, 327| 1,251} 1,28 A 
Total wage and salary payments _-_- $1, 725, 017) $2, 123, 311) $7, 589) 964] $9,185,849 $982,685! $9319 251 T 
Average annual payments---_----.-_- $710 $703 $304 $085 $786, $7 A 
Indexes (1926= 100.0): | 
Average number employed -___-.- (2) (?) 66. 7 > eee | ™ -- 
RS () (2) 40. 5) | ia a Ni 
Average annual payments-____.-- 67.0 66. 3} 60. y Oe Wiascscsse.. | c We) 
‘In 
, : Laundries, d! 
Hospitals and sani- Hotels cleaners, ani 
tarlums renovators 
Number of establishments.-.........- 190 194 332 316 517 ee 
Average number of wage earners - - -- 8, 833 9, 604 8, 635 10,047} 10, 855 1, 292 
—_— wage and salary payments..._. $6, 695, 936) $7, 573, 609) $5, 071, 707| $6, 664, 380/$7, 425, 854/$8, 955, 97 
erage annual 7 cre painorosece $758 $789 $587 $663 $684 $791 
5 omy (1926=1 sat 
Average oo employed....._- (?) e 74.4 86. 5 93. 2 97.0 
Total payments_........-.-..-... (?) 2) 51.9 68. 3 60.7 73.1 
Average annual payments--....... 89. 6 93.3 69. 8 78.8 65. 1 75.3 




















» ence Sa Ses Saray 106 eh. 
+ Not computed; see text 
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Table 3.—Employment and Earnings in “Service” Industries in Ohio, 1933 







































































‘ Indexes not computed for ‘‘other.”’ 

















| Offices, including | Office buildings, in- 
es and | mimeographing cluding window 
| and multigraphing cleaning 
Item 
1933 1934 | 1933 | 1934 1933 1934 
-_—— — ee 
Number of ane. = eae Swe on , 84 2, 486 2, 592 733 758 
* \verage number of wage earners. - -- , 039 2, 400 2, 603 7, 269 8, 333 
Total wage and salary payments. ---- $863,793) $979, 826) $2, 803, 337) $2, 822, 295)$6, 024, 239|$6, 878, 468 
Average annual payments..-._......-- $918 $943 $1, 168 $1, 084 $829 $825 
Indexes (1926 = 100.0): 
A verage number employed Seidel teed ee (?) (?) (?) (?) 
ill ee eee eee (?) (?) (?) (2) 
Average annual payments........|...........|..........- 52.9 49. 1 76. 6 76. 2 
’ , ‘ Servants in private 
Restaurants Schools and colleges homes 
Number of establishments - ---------- 1, 101 1, 221 123| 134 501! 523 
Average number of wage earners. - - - - 11, 062 13, 271 4, 616 5, 118 1, 921) 2, 042 
Total wage and salary payments. ---- $6, 613, 855) $8, 468, 327) $6, 176, 140/$ 6, 230, 432/$1, 595, 467/$1, 659, 842 
Average oo $598 $638 $1, 338 $1, 217 $831 $813 
Indexes (1926= 100.0): 
, verage ——y employed--._.-.-- - 7 - . 0 0 . © 
i fll TT 74. : 
Average annual payments-.--.----- 74. 1 79. 1 82. 5 75.0 83.8 82.0 
: : Y. M. C. A. and 
Social agencies Theaters Y.W CA. 
Number ‘a he diesecneenns : — , poe . 2 . ot B. ; A. 
Average number of wage earners - - - -- + . , 93% 3, O85 38 , 130 
Total wage and salary payments. ---- $1, 406, 911) $1, 498, 832) $3, 414, 147) $3, 462,391) $501,022) $666, 367 
Average annual payments-_-__......-- $786) $788 $1, 164 $1, 121 $564 $590 
Indexes (1926= 100.0): 
capromecmeret--| 8 | S| By #1 8] 8 
a 52. .é 
Average annual payments-.------ 72.0 72. 2 74. ; 71.6 64.9 67.9 
Service, other 4 
Number of establishments_-_....._-- 487 517 
Average number of wage earners. -.__ 2, 396 2, 792 
Total wage and salary payments.____| $2, 554,072) $3, 227, 774 | 
Average annual payments_........__- $1, 066 $1, 156) 
Indexes (1926= 100.0): 
Average number employed-_-___-._|_....------ Rasiod 
0 PAC CS SSS Po 
Average annual payments-__-_--__- | oO EES TIGRE 
? Not computed; see text statement. 
} Classified under ‘‘other’’ in earlier years, 
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Table 3.—Employment and Earnings in ‘‘Service’’ Industries in Ohi: 


1933 
and 1934—Continued . 


Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks 















ae Boos ~— Garages, i; 
Service industries ! | 3anks he 
. Bank | auto-body: 





Item 


S oe 
| | 


















1933 1034 | 1933 1934 1933 
ions ee ease a ee ee re ee 
| 
Number of establishments _________- 10, 215 10, 540) 755) 755) 1, 474 
Average number of bookkeepers, 
stenographers, and office clerks___- 44, 503 47, 000) 8, 930 9, 524] 1, 760 
Total wage and salary payments_____|$61, 225, 599 $64, 197, 309/$12, 457, 473/$10, 839, 418/$1, 694, 8&5 $) xs- 
4 verage annual payments._.______- $1, 376 $1, 366 $1, 395 $1, 138) $963 ‘ 
Indexes (1926= 100.0): 
Average number employed__._- (2) (2) 71.6 76.3) « 588.7 
Total payments._.........._.-- (2) (2) 65.3 56.9 39. 6 
Average annual payments____- 91.0 90.3 91.3 74.5 67.5 


| 
| 


j : | Laundri 
~~ ans cant Hotels al : “ae 
tariums eaners, 
ovators 
| } 





Number of establishments... .._._____| 190 194) 332) 316 517 
Average number of bookkeepers, | 
stenographers, and office clerks_____| 850 921 999 1,115 828 
Total wage and salary payments_.____| $711,755) $794,823 $880,183) $086,174) $672, 314 
Average annual payments________ __ S837 $863 $81 SXR4 $812 
Indexes (1926= 100.0): 
Average number employed.._. (2) (2) 76.4 85.2 100. 2 
Total payments_____.-- wee (2) (2) 60.9 68, 2 73.2 
Average annual payments.. | 79.0 81.5 79. 7 79.9 73. 0 




























Offices, including | 

mimeographing | Schools and colleges | Service, other! 
| and multigraphing | 
| 


Number of establishments. ____..___. 2, 486 2, 592} 123 134) 4, 338 
Average number of bookkeepers, 
stenographers, and office clerks. _- 27, 068 28, 373 646 792 3, 122 

Total wage and salary payments_____ $40, 558, 852 $44, 349.400' $798, 261 3798, 736 $3, 451, 8746 $3, >. 
Average annual payments_..__.___- $1, 40s $1, 563 $1, 236 $1, 009 $1. 009 
Indexes (1926= 100.0): 

Average number employed._.-__-_| (2) (2) (2) (2) 

Total payments_..........._-- ie (2) (2) (2) (2) refi. 

Average annual payments________| 91.9 95.9 97.9 a @...... 








1 Data are for the general industry as a whole. 
? Not computed; see text statement. 
4 Indexes not computed for ‘‘other.’’ 


Trade, Wholesale and Retail 





CONSIDERING the three general occupation groups combined, tli 
average number of persons employed in 1934 was 11,742 greater than 
in 1933 and 12,996 less than in 1929, total wage and salary payment: 
were $19,397,740 greater than in 1933 and $50,717,208 less than in 
1929, and the average annual payment was $63 higher than in 1933 
and $254 lower than in 1929. 

More than 90 percent of the employees reported in the general 
industry “trade, wholesale and retail” are in wholesale and retail 
stores. Chart 2 shows for wholesale and retail stores the average 
annual wage and salary payments to each of the three general 
occupation groups for 1924 to 1934. Chart 3 shows for wholesale 
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and retail stores indexes (1926=100.0) of employment and of total 
‘and average annual wage and salary payments for the 11 years 1924 
‘to 1934. The three general occupation groups are combined in 
chart 3. 

Table 4 shows for wholesale and retail stores the number of persons 
employed on the 15th of each month, 1933 and 1934. During the 2 
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CHART 2.—AVERAGE ANNUAL WAGE AND SALARY PAYMENTS IN WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL STORES BY GENERAL OCCUPATION GROUP, 1924-34 


1926 = 100 
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TOTAL WAGE AND 
SALARY PAYMENTS 7 


| j 
1924 1926 1928 1930 1932 1934 


| CHART 3.—INDEXES OF AVERAGE NUMBER EMPLOYED AND ANNUAL WAGE AND 
‘ SALARY PAYMENTS IN WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STORES, 1924-34 



































years the highest number was employed in December 1934 and the 


lowest number in March 1933. The number employed on the 15th of 


December 1934 was greater than on the corresponding date in any of 
the 4 preceding years. It was 10,162 greater than on the correspond- 


‘ing date in 1933 and 11,970 less than on the corresponding date in 


1929, 
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Table 4.—-Employment on 15th of Each Month in Wholesale and Retail : 
in Ohio, 1933 and 1934 


{Data are for the three occupation groups—wage earners; bookkeepers, stenographers, and offi 
and salespeople (not traveling)—combined] 








stores 


































103, 916 115, 573 


ee ee 103, 502 116, 524 
EEE ESS Sie 101, 631 120, 990 
[EET ee ee, 112,423 | 124, 325 
| SERRE TA ae eee Fe 109, 038 126, 222 
| REE ee eae es ee 111, 651 126, 839 
SE ES Cea. 111, 027 122, 683 
ps Ce Fete ae 114, 161 120, 987 











in each of the three trade groups. 








Item 





Number of establishments.-_...................._-- 
Average number employed: 
Ce ae de ae ee 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks_.- 
Salespeople (not traveling) 


Onn cecccoecesececacecececcsascsescacs 


’ Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks 
Salespeople (not traveling) ._..........-...-.-- 


Total 










Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks__ 
Salespeople (not traveling) 


Ee a ee 










1 Data are for the general industry as a whole. 
1 Not including superintendents and managers. 


October 














|| Variation from maximum: 
| eS eae 


Table 5 presents data concerning employment and wage and 
payments in 1933 and 1934 in the general industry trade as a 
and in each of the three trade groups. 
small number of salespeople in two of the trade groups. 

For the three occupation groups combined the 1934 index of 
employment was above that of 1926 (100.0) in two of the three trade 
groups and the 1934 index of average annual payments was below \| 


Indexes are not shown for thy 


Table 5.—-Employment and Earnings in Wholesale and Retail Trade in Ohio, 
1933 and 1934, by Trade Groups 


[Data for earlier years were given in Monthly Labor Review, October 1935, and in Bulletin No. | 


119, 984 a 
123,024 | 126, 74 


123,187 | 128’ 4 
133, 718 * 
32, 087 

24.0 





- 


sal: 


iry 
\ hole 


Stores, wholesal: 

















Trade, wholesale and 

| retail ! retail 

= a ae 

| 1933 1934 1933 | 

} | 

| 9, 647 | 9, 828 8, 103 

| 48, 049 | 54, 647 39, 542 

18, 671 19, 453 17, 001 | 

57, 766 62, 128 57, 395 | 

| 124,486 | 136, 228 113, 938 | 
$46, 592, 394 | $56,412,113 | $39,004,137 | $47, 058 
19, 069,688 | 21,718,353 | 17,290,943 | 19.7. 
48,810,856 | 55,740,212 | 48,280,292 | 55, 
114, 472, 938 | 133, 870,678 | 104,575,372 | 122, 111,90 
17,092,965 | 18,431,377 | 15,814,986 








131, 565, 903 


152, 302, 055 





120, 390, 358 






















920 











$970 $1, 032 $986 
1,021 1,116 1,017 1,1 
845 897 841 SY 
983 918 oy 
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able 5.—Employment and Earnings in Wholesale and Retail Trade in Ohio 
1933 and 1934, by Trade Groups—Continued 











Trade wholesale and Stores, wholesale and 
retail retail 








Jndexes 1926= 100.0): 
' Wage earners: 

Average number employed __-_._-._._..__- 35. 96. 

Total payments 4. 78. 
\ verage annual payments 5.8 | 80. 6 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks: 

Average number employed 3 84. 
Total payments sl. 1 | 69. 5 

Average annual payments 4 | 82. 
Salespeople (not traveling): 

tlary Average number employed 108. 116. 
—? Total payments 76. § 87. § 

vhole Average annual] payments 70. § 75. 

All employees: 
Average number employed | 93.8 | 102. 
Total payments 68. ! 80. 


Average annual payments__- 73.1 | 78. 














Yards—lumber, coal, and | Retail delivery—milk, 
scrap | ice, and water 





Number of establishments... ................---.--- 1, 378 166 
Average number employed: 

2, 204 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks. , 254 
Salespeople (not traveling) 36 34 


| ——— = — 
2, 492 | 








+ —________ 
| 


Total wage and salary payments to— 
Wage earners | $4,824,443 | $5, $2, 763,814 | $2, 908, 015 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks..| _1, 481, 492 | 24. ¢ 297, 253 274, 054 
Salespeople (not traveling) 479, 116 | 51, 448 40, 675 


6, 785, 051 | 235, 94! 3, 112, 515 | 3, 222, 744 
1,089,927 | 1,084, 424 188, 052 95, 635 


———————— | ———$— _————————— 


7,874,978 | 9,320,369 | 3,300,567 | 3, 318,379 








Average annual payments to— 
Wage earners 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks -- 
Salespeople (not traveling) 
All employees ? 
Indexes (1926= 100.0): 
Wage earners: 
Average number employed 
Total payments 
Average annual payments 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks: 
Average number employed 
Total payments 
Average annual payments 
All employees: 
Average number employed 
Total payments 
Average annual payments 


Kenan ofS 
tonsa 
Ra 

~1nN © oOurto are © 





S63 SAN SHR 


oon 
Qast 
NNN 














| 


? Not including superintendents and managers. 
‘Not computed owing to small number involved. 


Transportation and Public Utilities 


THE average number of wage earners reported employed in trans- 
portation and public utilities in 1934 was 3,215 greater than in 1933 
and 15,425 less than in 1929, total wage and salary payments to wage 
earners were $8,037,803 greater than in 1933 and $30,521,031 less 
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than in 1929, and the average annual payment was $85 higher thy, 
in 1933 and $172 lower than in 1929. 

The average number of bookkeepers, stenographers, and _ offi«, 
clerks reported employed in 1934 was 871 greater than in 1933 gy, 
1,588 less than in 1929, total payments were $1,628,293 greater tha) 
in 1933 and $4,173,359 less than in 1929, and the average anny 
payment was $39 higher than in 1933 and $143 lower than in 1429. 

It should be borne in mind that the Ohio Division of Labor Statis. 
tics does not request information from establishments engave| ; 
interstate transportation nor concerning activities of government)) 
units. . 

Table 6 shows for wage earners in transportation and public util. 
ties the average number reported employed and the average anny! 
wage and salary payments for the 11 years 1924 to 1934. Employ. 
ment was at the highest point in 1930 and the average annual pay- 
ment was highest in 1928. 






















Table 6.—Employment and Earnings of Wage Earners in Transportation an‘ 
Public Utilities in Ohio, 1924 to 1934 





Average Average 
number annual 
semployed | payments 


Average A verage 
number 
employed 


Year Year 








1924 59, 320 | $1,350 || 1930 68, 358 
1925 59, 345 | 1,341 || 1931 54, 303 
1926 67, 671 | 1,385 || 1932 47, 021 
1927 66, 999 | 1,374 || 1933 48, 222 
1928 68, 126 1,413 || 1934 | 51, 437 
1929 66, 862 1, 406 


| 
















Table 7 presents data concerning employment and wage and sila 
payments in 1933 and 1934 for wage earners and bookkeepers, stenog- 
raphers, and office help in transportation and public vtilities as 3 
whole and also in each of the industries in which a considerable 
number of persons are reported employed in Ohio. Industries fo: 
which comparatively few employees were reported have been clissi- 
fied under ‘“‘other.”” That classification includes airports; air trans 
portation; gas, illuminating and heating; steam railroads; stockyards: 
waterworks; and transportation and public utilities, not otherwiv 
classified. In indicating the number of industries in the text (is 
cussion, the group “other” is considered an industry. 

Comparing 1934 with 1933 for wage earners in nine industries 11 
transportation and public utilities, the average number emplovei 
and total wage and salary payments were greater in each of the nine 
industries and the average annual payment was higher in sever in- 
dustries and lower in two. 

Comparing 1934 with 1933 for bookkeepers, stenographers, ni 
office clerks in nine industries, the average number employed «ni 
total payments were greater in seven industries and less in two. 
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Indexes 
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Indexes 
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than The average annual payment can be compared in six industries and 
it was higher in five and lower in one. 

Office Indexes are not shown for bookkeepers, stenographers, and office 

3 and fi clerks. Indexes for wage earners are shown for eight industries. 

than The 1934 index of employment was above 1926 (100.0) in two of the 

nnual HF eight industries and below 80 in four industries. The 1934 index of 





y) e - . P . . . 
<4, average annual payments was above 1926 in two industries and 
tatis I below 80 in three industries. 
ed in 
lente! Table 7.-Employment and Earnings in Transportation and Public Utilities in 
7 Ohio, 1933 and 1934, by Industries 
a (Data for earlier years were given in Monthly Labor Review, October 1935, and in Bulletin No. 613] 
Ut 
Wage earners 
NNUa patties 
No ". avag a0e 
pio; Transportation and es FTES gory Electric light and 
pay public utilities ! ak td g ; power 
; 
1933 1934 | 1933 1934 9% 1934 
nN and -— — ———— 
| 
Number of establishments os | 1, 692) 1, 709 890 122 
Average number of wage earners - _| 48, 222) 51, 437| 7, 703 8, 490 8, 185 8, 999 
Total wage and salary payments - _| $55, 429, 975| $63, 467, 778) $8, 283, 460 $9, 744, 209 $11, 154, 505 $12, 658, 035 
erage Average annual payments $1, 149 $1, 234) $1, 075 $1, 148 $1, 363 $1, 407 
nnua Indexes (1926= 100.0): 
vmer Average number employed---_-| 3} 76. 93. 2 102.7 76.5 84. ‘ 
Total Gaaeeee................ 67.3 79. 1| 68. 1 aia 
Average annual payments. ---_- | 72. 1 77.0) 88. 9) 91. 
| Electric railroads | Natural gas Pipe lines (petroleum) 
Number of establishments - - - -- - - | 25 24 40 44 13 14 
\verage number of wage earners- _| 9, 246) 9, 374! 4, 02% 4, 539 786 R50 
Total wage and salary payments --|$11, 437, 686)$13, 167, 453) $4, 558, 690) $5, 164, 549) $1, 183, 860) $1, 271, 765 
Average annual payments- _- $1, 237) $1, 405) $1, 131) $1, 138 $1, 506 $1, 496 
ilary Indexes (1926= 100.0): 
. Average number employed P 57.4 58. 2 7.4 80. 3] 73. 1 79. 1 
nor. Total payments-_--.------ se 51.5 68. ‘ 77. 3| 80.5 86. 4 
od Average annual payments 9 88. 5 95.7 96. 3) 110.0 109. 3 
as i ——s 
“able | nw : | Telegraph and tele- | Transportation by 
oe bus phone, including water, including 
3 io! > messenger ‘ervice | stevedoring 
ASsl- 7 l | 
‘aN Number of establishments - -___-___| 120 134 371 340) 31 26 
. Average number of wage earners___| 3, 252 3, 769 13, 022 13, 070) 973 1,005 
irds: Total wage and salary payments _| $2, 243, 255| $3, 547, 832/$14, 060, 570 $14, 926, 009) $1, 207,016) $1, 345, 684 
Average annual payments..-....___| $690) $941 $1, 080 $1, 142) $1, 241 $1, 339 
Wise Indexes (1926= 100.0): ; 
Average number employed 127. 8) 148. 2 62.0 62.3 72.8 
dis- Total payments f 62.0 98. | 59. 9 63.6 48. 6 
Average annual payments. 48.5 66. £ 96.7 102. 2) 66.9 
Ss In | Trensportation and 
public utilities, other ‘ 
yved eS 
e | 
nine _ Number of establishments | 87) 94) --- 
‘ | Average number of wage earners 1,028) ct 
} IN- _ Total wage and salary payments. _| $1, 300,933) $1, 642, 242) __ 





Average annual payments $1, 265) $1, 226 
Indexes (1926= 100.0): 
Average number employed---__|-....------|--------- 


| 


a ni - cli aia ee Welt 
and ; 








LWO. — — ! Data are for the general industry as a whole. 
* Indexes not computed for “‘other.”’ 
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Table 7.—Employment and Earnings in Transportation and Public Utili: 
Ohio, 1933 and 1934, by Industries—Continued 


S in 








Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks 








| : : Drayage and storage, ua 
Transportation and Electric lig 
pero including livery | 
| public utilities stables powe! 
Item 
| 1933 | 1984 1933 1934 | 1933 { 














Number of establishments_-_______. 1, 692 1, 709) 890 911 115 
Average number of bookkeepers, | 


stenographers, and office clerks | | 














| | | 
i C“a(a#$s PRI esperar snes 11, 838 12, 709 1, 723 1, 850 3, 527 
Total payments __ .-....--|$15, 423, 637 $17, 051, 930) $2, 221,940! $2, 398, 922) $4, 592, 560 
Average annual pay ments......___- $1, 303 $1, 342 $1, 290 $1, 297) $1, 302 
er a : a Pipe li: 
Electric railroads | Natural gas (petroleu 


—- ~~ 
Number of establishments 
| 


| | 
nail iiieekaiie 25) 24 40 44 13 
Average number of bookkeepers, 
stenographers, and office clerks 
nil acca wcceccnedinahen eh 776| 807 1, 371 1, 502 92 
Total payments ae | $1, 006, 383) $1, 134, 651) $1,883, 698 $2,016, 034 $198, 523 
Average annual payments________- .| $1, 297 $1, 406 $1, me $1, 342 (3) 


Telegraph and tele- | Transportat 
phone, including | water, ir 
| messenger service | stevedoring 


Taxicab and bus 
service 






















Number of establishments 120 134 371 340| 31 
Average number of bookkeepers, 
stenographers, and office clerks 


employed. -__..__- pee WE 389) 540 3, 627 3, 721 120 
Total payments____- cadoaacll  ~ aoe $657, 292) $4, 661, 761) $5, 199, 989 $170, 057 
Average annual payments_________- $1, 106) $1, 217) $1, 285 $1, 397) (3) 


| Ri & 


» | oa | 
Transportation and 
public utilities | 


; Other? 
Number of establishments. 87 ea he Boy oe 
Average number of bookkeepers, | 
stenographers, and office clerks | | | 
employed -___-_- CT aS aS: Sidi 216 ESS ae ee Pen meena ‘ 
Total payments....................| $258,515|  $245,554|.......__. | att om Epes * 
Average annual payments_______._- | 















? Indexes not computed for ‘‘other.”’ 
3 Not computed owing to small number involved. 
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Variation in Man-Hour Employment per Worker 
Between the Spring and Fall of 1933 


4 AGE earners in 28 manufacturing industries in the South 
worked an average of 5.8 percent more hours per worker 


during the first 6 months of 1933 than did the workers in the same 
industries in the North during the same period. The situation was 
reversed during the last 4 months of that year, when the southern 
industries employed their workers 1 percent fewer hours each than 
did the northern industries. For the West, the corresponding figures 
were 3.6 percent less than the North in the spring, and 0.2 percent 
more than the North in the fall. These results are disclosed by an 
analysis of data on the aggregate number of man-hours worked each 
month in 1933 which were obtained for 35 industries by the Bureau of 
the Census in its biennial census of manufactures for that year.! 

The present article brings together information as to the average 
man-hours per wage earner per month during the last 4 months of the 
year, September to December, and during the first 6 months of the 
year, January to June. The figures therefore afford a comparison 
of the hours worked per wage earner before and after the inaugura- 
tion of the President’s Reemployment Agreement and the National 
Recovery Administration industrial codes. 


Changes During Year 


Tue basic data are shown in tables 5 and 6 at the end of this article. 
Table 5 covers the average number of wage earners employed in each 


! A summary for 35 industries was published in the Monthly Labor Review for October 1935, and the 
Bureau of the Census published a pamphlet giving detailed figures for these same industries under the title 
‘Man-Hour Statistics for 32 Selected Industries.”” (The Bureau of the Census considers hosiery, knit 
underwear, knit outerwear, and knit cloth as comprising only one industry, under the title ‘Knit Goods.’’) 
In that pamphlet, the establishments of each industry are classified in each of 3 ways: (1) By areas, districts, 
ind States; (2) by size of establishment, based on number of wage earners employed; and (3) by size (popu- 
lation) of the city in or near which each plant was located. As described in the article in the Monthly Labor 
Review, mentioned above, these census data cover man-hours throughout each of the 12 months of 1933; 
ind these have been tabulated for 7,365 selected establishments employing 1,638,306 wage earners, or 83.2 
percent of the workers in these 35 industries. The number of establishments and the total number of wage 
earners employed in each industry are given in the former article. 
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industry and, as far as possible,’ for each of the three areas, Nort) J There 
South, and West;* table 6 gives the corresponding aggregate numbe; Mand the 
of man-hours worked in each industry for each area. ork p 

Indexes computed from these data are given in table 1. This tabl. [Ej the S 
shows the relative number of wage earners and hours worked during prepara 
the last 4 months in comparison with the first half of the year, in th ping, P' 





North, South, and West, by industries. 


































dustr’ 
The indexes of the average number of wage earners employed jy [ijn the 
each industry indicate a considerable increase in average employment [tions it 
in the later period. Every industry in the North showed increase) nit ou 
employment; in fact, 15 industries showed increases in excess of 2; On t 
percent, and 5 industries increases of 50 percent or more. In the § for bot 
South two industries (snuff and chewing and smoking tobacco, andj (these, | 
knit outerwear) showed reductions of a few percent in employment. & the So’ 
In the West also, reductions were recorded for only two industries [§ decreas 
(knit outerwear and motor-vehicle bodies and parts). In both of [ gugar 
these areas, increases in employment of 25 percent or more occurred  tobace 
in a substantial number of industries. For all 35 industries combined. & gion th 
the West showed the greatest increase in number of wage earners, — motor 
40.5 percent, and the South the least increase, 21.6 percent. The It a 
increase in the North, measured on this basis, was 27.9 percent. the Se 
The activity of each industry is best measured by the aggrevate J was le 
number of man-hours worked. The indexes of aggregate man-hours J indust 
shown in the table indicate that, in the selected industries covered, & increa 
total industrial activity in the North increased 12.3 percent, and that J these 
in the West increased 39.3 percent; but in the South, due quite largely — of the 
to a lessening of activity in estton mills there was a decrease of 5.4 B10 she 
percent (in the aggregate man-hours worked per month). Of the 38 &F indust 
industries and subindustries listed for the North, 25 showed increases JF goods 
(5 being over 25 percent) and 13 showed decreases: of the 28 listed JF durins 
for the South, 12 increased and 16 decreased; and of the 17 industries J York, 
listed for the West, 11 showed increases while only 6 showed decreases. J avera; 
2 For some of the industries the man-hour sample did not cover establishments in the South or the West: ite 
and for certain other industries, separate data could not be published for those areas without disclosing. rayon 
exactly or approximately, results for individual establishments. Ten industries or subindustries, counting indus 
each of the 4 branches of the silk- and rayon-goods industry separately, could not be shown for the South, ; 
due to the fact that they either did not exist in the South, as in the cases of malt, beet sugar, and woo silk a 


shoddy, or were not covered by the man-hour sample, as in the case of felt goods; or they could not be show: 
separately for southern States without disclosing data for individual establishments, as in the cases 0! 
regular throwing of silk and rayon goods, commission weaving of silk and rayon, carpets and rugs, kni' 
cloth, machine tools, and machine-tool accessories. For the West, only 17 industries could be show: 

3 States comprising the North, as used herein, were Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachuset's. 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, I)!inois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. 1 host 
comprising the South were Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, ‘ort! 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisian, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. Those comprising the West were Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, Washington, Oregon, and California. Occasionally it was nec 
essary to include a State having only a few establishments in an area other than that designated. 
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- There are 28 industries and subindustries shown for both the South 
and the North. Of these, 17 in the North offered more man-hours’ 
york per month in the fall of the year. Eleven of these increased 
in the South as well as in the North, these being meat packing, cereal 
preparations, cigars, worsted goods, paper, rayon yarns, leather tan- 
ping, pulp, soap, steel works, and blast furnaces. The remaining six 
industries and subindustries which increased in the North decreased 
1 the South, five of these being textiles. These six showing reduc- 
tions in the South are cotton goods, woolen goods, knit underwear, 
knit outerwear, cotton small wares, and manufactured ice. 

On the other hand, 11 of the industries and subindustries covered 
for both sections showed decreases in the North during the year. Of 
‘these, only one industry—petroleum refining—showed an increase in 
the South in contrast to a reduction in the North. The 10 which 
decreased in the South as well as in the North are flour miiling, cane- 
sugar refining, feeds, cigarettes, snuff and chewing and smoking 
tobacco, hosiery, regular weaving of silk and rayon goods, commis- 
sion throwing of silk and rayon, motor-vehicle bodies and parts, and 
motor vehicles. 

It appears therefore, that the reduction in industrial activity in 
the South, especially in comparison to developments in the North, 
was largely centered in the textile industries. Of the nine textile 
industries and subindustries listed in the South, one showed a small 
increase while all the others showed substantial reductions, six of 
these reductions being in excess of 10 percent. On the other hand, 
of the 15 textile industries and subindustries listed for the North, 
10 showed increases and only 5 showed decreases. Four of the five 
industries showing decreases were branches of the silk- and rayon- 
goods industry which experienced considerable losses in working time 
‘during the fall of that year as a result of strikes, particularly in New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. In other words, the loss in 


average aggregate activity in the North, in the textile industries 


“covered, was confined largely to that due to strikes in the silk- and 
“rayon-goods industry, and to a loss of only 2.1 percent in the hosiery 
industry, which may also have been a consequence of the strikes in 
silk and rayon. 


93855—-36——-11 
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Table 1.—Indexes of Employment, Total Man-Hours, and Man-Ho,; 
























































; ‘ 8 
Wage Earner, During Last 4 Months of 1933 Relative to First 6 Mo; the a Table 
Year, in Selected Industries, by Region during t 
[Monthly average, January to June 1933, inclusive= 100] These & 
Index numbers (average, January-June=100) of employ nt and 
working time, September to December 1933 In the 
—_ an avere 
North S re 
t outh We af the y 
— BB aved 20 
Industry Man-hours Man-hours Man-hours aged 20 
per month per month per month year, ho 
Num.- Num- Num-| _ Ys 
ber of ber of ber of ~ BB while th 
wage | Aver-| Aver- | wage | Aver-| Aver-| wage | Aver. ver. , | 
earners} age jage perjearners| age jage perjearners|~ age age po, words, 
agere-| wage aggre-| wage agere- wage | ] ) 
gate | earner gate | earner gate earner monthly 
ame a 189.3. to 
All selected industries '............_. 127.9 | 112.3 | 87.8 | 121.6) 946) 77.8) 140.5 | 139.3) 900.7 te 
Food industries (8) I n tl 
SES ot ee ee 127.5 | 111.1 87.1 | 128.8) 112.0 87.0 | 119.7 | 108.9 9] nthh 
i cessusurenecesnacanad 114.6 | 93.4] 81.5] 1167] 91.8] 787] 113.4] 100.6  x- mo . 
Sugar refining, cane----.-........-..-- 114.9 89. 6 78.0 | 105.6 81.1 4 | vea 
Ice, manufactured.........-.-------- 118.6 | 106.9 | 90.1 | 121.3] 96.6] 79.7| 1167] 111.4 9: the | 
Ei addtnidcendeeseceo~ ks 58k 5 3e SD ee eee ee ee 507.0 | 588.1) 116.9 avel 
Feeds, prepared...---.....-.....-..- 113.0| 99.4] 880 | 106.1] 884! 81.4] 1168] 101.1 se, au 
Cereal preparations. ...............- 112.5 | 101.7} 90.4] 116.5] 100.8] 86.5] 101.1] 87.2 s59 erage 
et hath eee enced annctnes Ey Inti shat Rell Meum “a aVerits, 
Tobacco industries (3) 148.8 d 
Re aS eee 114.3 | 115.1 | 100.7 | 117.7 | 103.6 4? ae ma s th e how 
Ri a de ate 108.2] 90.1 | 83.3/ 1103] 93.9] 852)... \ 
Snuff, and chewing and smoking to- 
bacco. ....-.--.--------.---------- 103.4 | 93.2) 90.1) 97.4) S&9| 91.3 Table 2. 
Textile industries (12) 
I cccnnennameniimunens 135.3 | 106.9 | 79.0] 1229] 89.2] 726)... . a 
I i etktiinindhindamnaoncnses oad 112.8 97.9 86.8 | 107.2 81.4 76.0 |_- 
 eiiipndnamencconmennws 128.3 | 103.7 80.8 | 124.2 | 103.8 4 & eee 
Silk and rayon goods: 
Regular weaving-.............-- 112.2} 927) 82.6) 114.3] 92.9] 81.3 |_._---- 
Regular throwing --...-........-- ae ~ a? 9 Spee eee ee eee 
Commission weaving............| 101.6 | 72.5] 71.4 |--....-|_....-.]-...--.-]_._-- 
Commission throwing. ---- ~~... 113.4 | 85.6) 75.5 | 140.2) 99.6] 71.1 }--_---- 
 ntiinhevtinbeunannsaee nn 127.0 | 100.3 79.0 | 115.9 84.8 73.1 | 142.4 | 123.3 Rf. f 
Knit underwear -......--.-..-.----- 117.5 | 102.1 86.9 | 106.8 78.9 5 | eee ’ 
Carpets and rugs, wool__............ ie 423 fy OOM See eee baa ee 
Knit outerwear ---.................- 114.9 | 100.4 |} 87.4] 96.3) 61.7] 64.1] 97.5] 90.9 933 
Cotton small wares__.......--.....-- 121.2 | 102.5 84.5 | 109.8 83.4 - 2 * Se ——— ‘ All selecte 
Felt goods, wool, hair, or jute_------ FR: Ve S 2 ae ear eee See * ¥- 
i cnthckatmnensasssuhemmsoe 128.7 | 108.1 __ |) emer, ee? A ees Se ” 
BE Bb cineca sciuccdscodeces a ae a eee eee — 
Meat pack 
Chemical industries (6) Flour mill 
a ap phnthahdednencinswias 122.2 | 109.9 90.0 | 137.9 | 110.8 80.3 | 133.4 | 124.0 92.9 Sugar refi 
Petroleum refining._--...........-_- 115.3 98. 6 85.4 | 121.1 | 104.2 86.0 | 113.3 | 100.9 89. | Ice, manu 
i ntcntinntnwidasanacnesws 135.7 | 119.4 | 880] 122.9 | 107.1] 87.2 |.....--|..---- Sugar, bee 
Leather tanning .................--.-- 125.1 | 108.3 86.6 | 118.8} 111.3] 93.8 | 114.0] 97.6 85.6 Feeds, pre 
RE EO SSE err ee 117.0 | 114.3 97.7 | 142.9 | 116.1 81.2 | 140.2 | 127.3 90,8 Cereal pre 
0 SS pee 117.9 | 104.8 | 888 | 140.1 | 115.8] 82.8 | 107.7 | 95.0 88.2 Malt..... 
Metal and machinery (6) » 
igars... 
Steel works and rolling mills. .._-... 143.3 | 143.5 | 100.1 | 151.1 | 146.8 | 97.2 | 130.7 | 149.6 = 1145 Cigarette: 
Motor-vehicle bodies and parts_._....| 121.1 | 97.3 80.4 | 103.0| 84.6| 822)| 94.0] 59.1 62.8 Snuff, anc 
Motor vehicles...................--- 114.4 97.1 84.9 | 110.9 | 94.0 84.7 | 103.1 77.5 75.2 
Blast furmaces.................------ 162.5 | 163.6 | 100.6 | 172.2 | 204.2 118.5 |...-.--].---- : 
Machine tools._................----- th Ff oe * fare oe Sees Pee ee “ 
Machine-tool accessories............- Foe 4 Fh § | eee Gua epee 117.1 | 102.4, 87.2 ion gt 
osiery .. 
= . Worsted | 





1 Based on aggregates of the industries covered in each area. 


' Based 
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Table 2 shows the actual number of hours worked per wage earner 
during the periods January-June and September—December 1933. 
These are the basic data from which the indexes in columns 3, 6, 
and 9 of table 1 were derived. 

In the cotton-goods industry in the North the wage earners worked 
an average of 189.3 hours each per month during the first 6 months 
of the year, whereas in the South during the same period they aver- 
aed 200.7 hours each per month. During the last 4 months of the 
year, however, the workers in the North averaged 149.6 hours each, 
while those in the South averaged only 145.7 hours apiece. In other 
words, between the earlier and later portions of the year the average 
monthly working time in this industry in the North decreased from 
189.3 to 149.6 hours (21.0 percent) and in the South decreased from 
200.7 to 145.7 hours (27.4 percent). 

In the North, taking all the selected industries together, the 
monthly working time averaged 168.3 hours during the first half of 
the year but only 147.8 hours during the last 4 months of the year, 
an average decrease of 12.2 percent. In the South, the monthly 
average hours per wage earner fell from 191.3 during the spring to 
148.8 during the fall, or a reduction of 22.2 percent. In the West 


the hours fell only from 172.1 to 170.5, or 0.9 percent. 


Table 2.—Average Monthly Man-Hours Per Wage Earner During First 6 and 
Last 4 Months of 1933, in Selected Industries, by Regions 








Average man-hours per wage earner per month 





Industry January to June September to December 





South North South West 








All selected industries ! ’ 191.3 1 147.8 148.8 170. 5 
Food industries (8) 
Meat packing 


Flour milling 
Sugar refining, cane 
ured 








Feeds, pre 


Cereal preparations 
Malt 


_ Snuff, and chewing and smoking tobacco. 
Textile industries (12) 


Cotton goods. 
Hosiery 
Worsted 





189.3 
172.9 
182.9 


200. 7 
197.6 
202. 9 





' Based on aggregates of the industries covered in each area. 
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Table 2.—Average Monthly Man-Hours Per Wage Earner During First 6 and 
Last 4 Months of 1933, in Selected Industries, by Regions—Continued 





















Industry 





| 
| 
' 


January to June 


Average man-hours per wage earner per mon: 


— ——_ 





September to December 








} 
North | South | West | North South West 
| | 
Textile industries (12)—Continued | 
Silk and rayon goods: 
Regular weaving._.........___. Soli 176.8 3 ae 146. 0 | 153.8 
Regular throwing....................|  } — ree, 33a 
Commission weaving. ___...._______- 192. 3 aaat esoutel A ee 
Commission throwing............___- 177.8 oh 7 Sa 134. 2 126.0 
ho ,  thdgh hee MAIER eT a 184. 6 | 205. 8 | 188. 3 145.8 150. 5 
Knit ng) i sp Oe 167. 5 | Ge Baek aos 145. 6 148. 7 
Carpets and rugs, wool_._........________ ph As vat 5 ee oe 
ET TIE 175.1 | 177.0 | 175.3 153. 0 113.4 
Gotton small wares. .-.................... 181.8 | WED Pantset cnicw 153.7 | 152. 6 
Felt goods, wool, hair, or jute_______.___. | ees wee 159.3 | 
targa. et Sil 2 5a SE EF RE 8 i a ee, Se ES | 2 eae 
9 










Petroleum refining 
ree eco mmas 
Leather tanning 


Metal and machinery (6) 





157. ¢ 


Steel works and rolling mills_._...._____- 142.0 153. 5 124.6 142. 2 | 149. 2 { 
Motor-vehicle bodies and parts_...._._._. 162.9 | 156.9 | 162.9 | 130.9 128.9 

Te ee esananedinn 151. 2 | 155. 5 169.9 | 128.3 131.7 
EES EE Te es 156.8 |  § SR eee 157.8 168. 7 
Machine tools__......__.._.-- ee eS et 





























Considering individual industries (table 1), only 6 in the North 
recorded increases in the average number of hours per wage earner. 
Of these, cigars, blast furnaces, and steel mills showed practically 
the same hours per worker during the last 4 months of 1933 as in 
the first half of the year. The beet-sugar refining industry—a very 
seasonal industry with the peak in the fall of the year—increased the 
monthly working time 4 percent from spring to fall. In the machine- 
tool and machine-too] accessories industries the monthly hours per 
worker increased more than 15 percent. Both these industries were 
notable for part-time employment in the first half of 1933, but the 
increased industrial activity led to an increase both in number of 
workers employed and in hours worked per person. The code hours 
provided in these two industries were higher than the average working 
period which had existed in the first half of the year. Of the 38 
industries and subindustries listed for the North, 25 showed reduc- 
tions of 10 percent or more in the average number of hours per wage 
earner, 15 showed reductions of 15 percent or more, and 5 of 20 percent 
or more. 
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In the South only the blast-furnace industry showed an increase 
in average hours per worker between the spring and the fall of 1933. 
It also had the greatest increase in employment (72.2 percent) of all 
the industries covered in the South. The remaining 27 industries 
and subindustries listed for the South showed reductions in average 
hours per worker—reductions of 10 percent or more in 24 industries, 
15 percent or more in 18 industries, and of 20 percent or more in 
10 industries (all in the food and textile groups). 

In the West, increases during the year in the average number of 
hours per worker were recorded for two industries, the seasonal beet- 
sugar-refining industry and steel works and rolling mills. In the latter 
industry, the number of wage earners increased 30.7 percent but total 
activity as measured by aggregate man-hours increased 49.6 percent. 
Of the 15 industries in the West which showed reductions in average 
hours per worker, 10 declined 10 percent or more. The two motor- 
vehicle industries had decreases of 24.8 and 37.2 percent. 


Comparisons Between Areas 


A comparison of the average time worked per wage earner in the 
three areas during the two periods studied is given in table 3. The 
first column gives indexes of the number of hours worked during the 


first 6 months of 1933 in the South relative to those worked in the 
North during the same period. Thus, in the cotton-goods industry, 
the index for the period is 106.0; this signifies that on the average each 
_ wage earner in the South worked 6.0 percent more hours per month 
during the first half of the year than did the average wage earner in 
this industry in the North during the same period. During the last 
4 months of the year (column 2), the average worker in the cotton- 
goods industry in the South obtained only 97.4 percent as many 
hours’ employment per month as did the average worker in the North 
during that same period. As already shown (tables 1 and 2), decreases 
in hours occurred in both areas. In the cotton-goods industry, the 
_ average per worker in the North declined from 189.3 hours to 149.6, 
or 21.0 percent, while those in the South decreased from 200.7 hours 
to 145.7, or 27.4 percent. 
_ Figures pertaining to the South are shown in table 3 for 28 industries 
and subindustries. During the first 6 months of the year, 20 of these 
_ industries furnished more hours’ work per wage earner per month in 
_ the South than did the same industries in the North during the same 
period; but, during the last 4 months of the year, there were only 18 
{ industries in this class, many of which employed relatively few wage 
_ earners in the South. As noted above, the southern cotton-goods 
i industry, a large employer of labor, provided fewer hours of employ- 
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ment per wage earner in the fall of 1933 than were available at tha; 
time in the northern establishments of the industry. 

In order to present a fair comparison which would avoid including jy 
the base those industries in the North for which there were no data {o; 
the South, a weighted relative for all industries combined was coy. 
puted. In computing the weighted averages for the South relative ty 
the North (first 2 columns), the weight used for each industry was th» 
monthly average number of wage earners employed in the South iy 
that industry during each period under consideration. For the Woes 
relative to the North (last 2 columns), the weights used were the 
monthly average number employed in the West during eaeh period. 
As the North includes the more industrialized area, these weights 
were selected as giving a standard most representative of southern 
or western conditions. 

In the 28 industries and subindustries for which it was possible to 
publish separately man-hour figures for southern States, the wage 
earners averaged 5.8 percent more hours’ work each month for the 
period January to June 1933 than did the workers in the same indus. 
tries in the North. During the fall of the year, however, they were 
employed 1.0 percent fewer hours than the workers in these samnie 28 
industries in the North. Inasmuch as the average hours of labor per 
worker declined appreciably in the North as well as in the South, it is 
evident that for the average worker the number of hours was reduced 
more in the South than in the North.‘ This, as was previously noted, 
was partly due to a loss in aggregate industrial activity in the South, 
in contrast to an increase in aggregate in the North, as well as to the 
influence of the N. R. A. codes and the President’s Reemployment 
Agreement. 

In the West, on the other hand, the number of hours per worker 
increased proportionately to those worked in the North. In the spring 
of the year, the wage earners in 17 industries in the West worked only 
96.4 percent as many hours per month as did the wage earners in thie 
same industries in the North. But in the fall there was practically no 


difference in the working time of wage earners in the West and the 
North. 


‘ Based upon aggregates for the 28 industries and subindustries, as shown in table 2, wage earners in the 
South worked 191.3 hours each per month during the 6-month period January to June and only 148.8 hours 
Der month during September to December of that year. 
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Table %3.—Indexes of Monthly Man-Hours Per Wage Earner in South and West 
Relative to North, During First 6 and Last 4 Months of 1933, for Selected 
Industries 





— 





Indexes of man-hours per wage earner per month 





Industry South relative to North| West relative to North 





January- |September-| January-— |September- 
June December June December 





—_—_—_ 


All selected industries (weighted) 








Food industries (8) 
Meat packing - ..---------- ie ae ene 
et Sa ee 
Sugar refining, cane 
Ice, manufactured 





Feeds, prepared 
Cereal preparations 





Cigarettes. .......-..--..---.- = === eseeseqecece shoaese= 
Snuff, and chewing and smoking tobacco -- 


Textile industries (12) 
Cotton goods 


Worsted goods 
Silk and rayon goods: 
Regular weaving 
Regular throwing 
Commission weaving 
Commission throwing 
Woolen goods 
Knit underwear 
Carpets and rugs, wool 
Knit outerwear 
Cotton small wares 
Felt goods, wool, hair, or jute 
» Knit cloth 
' Wocl shoddy 











Petroleum refining 
Rayon yarns 


Metal and machinery (6) 


_ Steel works and rolling mills 
_ Motor-vehiele bodies and parts 
Motor vehicles 
Blast furnaces 
Machine tools 
EO 6555s nancndboneteensienns sa 


























ite J A weighted average similar to that shown in table 3 is given, for 


ours 


each of the five industrial groups represented by the man-hour sample, 
in table 4. The 35 industries covered are not sufficiently numerous 
to be completely representative of all industries in each of the five 
groups, but it is nevertheless possible by grouping to present summary 
comparisons for foods, tobacco, and textiles. 
Inspection of table 4 shows that during the first 6 months of the 
_ year the wage earners in all five groups, except tobacco, averaged 
' more hours per month in the South than did the wage earners in the 
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same 28 industries in the North. By fall, however, there had oc: Irre( 
a substantial change. The indexes for every one of these five ¢ ‘Oups 
for the South relative to North had registered declines from, ¢\, 
spring figure; in fact the indexes for two of the groups—tobace. and 
textiles—had fallen below 100. 

On the other hand, in the West, where the hours had been shortey 
than in the North for three of the four industrial groups in the {irs 
half of the year, during the last 4 months the working time was cit); 


practically the same as in the North, or was longer, in all groups o; 
industries. 


Table 4.—Indexes of Monthly Man-Hours per Wage Earner in South and West 


Relative to North, During First 6 and Last 4 Months of 1933, for 5 Industry 
Groups : 

















Indexes of man-hours per wage earner per mont! 
(weighted) 





Industry group South relative to North West relative to Nor 


















January- 
June 


Septem ber- 


January- 
December 


June 


Sept miber 


| December 





All selected industries 








enacts ahaweaabiaeaesmne 105. 8 94. 0 96. 4 | 
EE 103.8 100. 2 94. 5 | 
Tobacco industries (3)..........-.....-............ 97.3 Ft ae wel a 
_ - | i ima. maa Tes 107.4 98. 2 100.8 
Chemical industries (6)_.......................___- 104. 5 101.8 98. 2 | 
Metal and machinery (6).......................... 106. 4 104 8 94.7 | is 

























Table 5.—Monthly Average Number of Wage Earners Employed During First 
6 and Last 4 Months of 1933, in Selected Industries, by Regions 








Average number of wage earners employed 





Industry January to June September to December 





North South West North South | West 















All selected industries !_............___. 1, 042, 654 362, 744 40,979 | 1,333, 561 441, 146 | 57, 592 
Food industries (8) 

a eee 77, 067 6, 237 5, 865 98, 267 8, 031 7,0 

TET TILE LIAS 10, 216 3, 490 2, 486 11, 704 4, 074 2, 82 

Sugar refining, came_............_______ 7, 973 0 8 eres 9, 156 3, 099 |.- 

eee 4,179 2,715 1, 140 4, 958 3, 293 1, 334 

ES Ca a  f eee 2, 254 8 eae 11, 428 

) A Pe 3, 441 1, 030 1, 128 3, 889 1, 093 1, 318 

Cereal (See 4, 558 182 04 5, 129 212 

LE oR a TEE ROR ERE | OED Uiesntcentintdas acetals | ae oe 


25, 139 
intostananencchnnesnébak oie’ 818 


4, 572 
1 Aggregates of the industries covered in each area. 
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Table 5.—Monthly Average Number of Wage Earners Employed During First 
6 and Last 4 Months of 1933, in Selected Industries, by Regions—Continued 








Industry 


Average number of wage earners employed 





January to June 


September to December 





North 


South 


North 


South 





Textile industries (12) 


Cotton goods 
Hosiery 


Worsted goods...............--...... -- 


silk and rayon goods: 
Regular weaving 
Regular throwing 
Commission weaving 
Commission throwing 
Woolen goods 
Knit underwear 
Carpets and rugs, wool 
Knit outerwear 
Cotton smal] wares 
Felt goods, wool, hair, or jute 
Knit cloth 
a Se ae 


Chemical industries (6) 
Paper , 
Petroleum refining 
Rayon yarns 
Leather tanning 


Metal and machinery (6) 


Steel works and rolling mills 
Motor-vehicle bodies anc parts 
Motor vehicles 

Blast furnaces 

Machine tools 





27,913 
19, 241 
25, 908 

9, 352 
10, 916 


201, 757 
113, 930 
86, 161 
7, 596 
8, 897 
7, 621 


185, 598 








103, 793 
46, 312 
72, 648 


40, 656 
5, 736 
6, 309 

17, 796 

36, 552 

19, 942 

23, 889 

12, 274 
9, 786 
4, 963 
1, 289 


69, 490 
32, 194 
26, 110 
32, 411 
10, 943 
12, 874 


289, 168 
137, 968 
98, 604 
12, 343 
14, 956 
14, 100 














Table 6.—Monthly Average Aggregate Man-Hours Worked During First 6 and 
Last 4 Months of 1933, in Selected Industries, by Regions 








Monthly average aggregate man-hours 





Industry 


January to June 


September to December 





North 


South 


West 


North 


South 


West 





All selected industries ! 


175, 458, 531 


69, 389, 565 


7, 051, 588 


197, 117, 284 


65, 656, 673 


9, 821, 134 








Food industries (8) 


Meat packing 
Flour milling 
Sugar refining, cane 
Ice, manufact: 
Sugar, beet 
Feds, prepared 
e 
Ma 








1, 262, 784 
768, 312 
529, 547 


3, 077, 193 
572, 664 





1, 130, 474 





1, 414, 946 





1, 231, 366 
481, 131 
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Table 6.—Monthly Average Aggregate Man-Hours Worked During Fir: 
Last 4 Months of 1933, in Selected Industries, by Regions—Contin 








Monthly average aggregate man-hours 





January to June 








North 


South 






North 





South 


















September to Decemphe 














Textile industries (12) 


NS ee a ee ee 
Re a ee 
ic cei ncacesnccccceccas 
Silk and rayon goods: 
Regular weaving...............- 
Regular throwing............._- 
Commission weaving_........._. 
Commission throwing..-......._- 
ll eee 
Knit underwear..................... 
Carpets and rugs, wool_..........._- 
Rut outerwear..................... 
Cotton small wares__...............- 
Felt goods, wool, hair, or jute 
Knit cloth 


per : 
Petroleum refining.................- 
ON aS eae 


Metal and machinery (6) 


Steel works and rolling mills_____._- 
Motor-vehicle bodies and parts__.__- 
Motor vehicles 





14, 524, 713 
7, 096, 506 
10, 355, 109 


6, 403, 015 
865, 204 


10, 042, 918 
5, 005, 555 
3, 438, 480 
4, 767, 427 
1, 525, 307 
1, 937, 090 


37, 249, 188 
5, 372, 700 
360, 298 











15, 525, 534 
6, 944, 895 
10, 733, 101 


5, 935, 617 
828, 877 
866, 082 

2, 387, 063 

5, 328, 568 

2, 904, 388 

3, 472, O11 

1, 877, 674 

1, 504, 052 

800, 962 

713, 240 

207, 826 


11, 042, 002 
4, 933, 596 
4, 105, 042 
5, 162, 379 
1, 742, 792 
2, 029, 477 


41, 111,010 
18, 058, 970 
12, 649, 390 
1, 948, 289 
2, 257, 090 
2, 197, 937 


33, 228, 513 
4, 375, 735 
373, 899 


1, 474, 500 


~ 307, 730 
639, 504 
986, 213 








Average Annual Wages in the Construction Industry 


NNUAL wages on construction work in 1934 in the variow 
Provinces of Canada ranged from $321 in Saskatchewan to 


in Canada, 1934 


$662 in Nova Scotia, while the general average was $536. 


Prior to 1934 the principal data regarding construction work i 
Canada were those on building permits collected by the Dominio 
Bureau of Statistics from 58 cities and towns and on contracts 
awarded. In the annual industrial census of 1934, however, tha 
Bureau included the construction industry. Data in the presen! 
article are from the recent report issued by that office given in the 
Labor Gazette, August 1936, issued by the Canadian Department 0! 


Labor. 


The following table gives the annual wages per man in 1934 by 


groups and Provinces undertaking the projects. 
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Average Wages per Man per Annum in the Construction Industry in Canada, 


1934, by Groups and Provinces 























A verage Average 
Groups and Provinces bo | Groups and Provinces ‘or 
annum | annum 
| 

General average, entire country.___..____- $536 || Provinces: 
| 0 SN $408 
Groups British Columbia and Yukon-_.-----. 483 
Construction and trade contractors | a alin i A a i 514 
and subcontractors_-...............--] 745 i g ae 481 
Cities, towns, villages, municipalities, | RS eR eae 662 
eS a Ca 7 Ontario... ........ St Nake RCI 544 
Harbor commissions... ...........--- 882 || Prince Edward Island_--__..........-- 474 
Provincial government departments - _| 545 | Quebec. --_-_-- 2 A EE OIE SS I 556 

Dominion Government departments -- 493 


ip TR A om 321 








Of the $186,198,890 value of construction work performed in 1934, 
$86,817,068 fell in the class of public works. Wages and salaries, 
amounting to $101,608,228, formed 54.6 percent of the value of the 
work performed, while the cost of materials used, $70,792,135, rep- 
resented only 38.0 percent. 





Legalized Wage Rates in the Building Industry in 
Ontario 


INIMUM-WAGE rates and maximum working hours agreed 
upon through collective bargaining between certain organized 
building-trades workers and their employers have been made legal in 
several districts in the Province of Ontario. These legalized wage 
scales are made applicable to all employers in the construction industry 
within the specified zones, under the terms of the Industrial Standards 
Act of 1935, which makes collective agreements enforceable as law.' 
Most of the legalized schedules define the occupations to which they 
apply, and stipulate working hours. Where the 40-hour week is 
established, the regular workday is from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m. with 1 
hour for lunch, or from 8 a. m. to 4:30 p. m. with a 30-minute lunch 
period, on Monday to Friday inclusive. Where the workweek is 
fixed at 5% days of 44 hours, the workday is 8 hours over the same 
period and 4 hours, from 8 a. m. to noon, on Saturday. The 48-hour 
week is divided into 9 hours of work performed daily between 7 a. m. 
and 4:30 or 5 p. m., depending on the length of the lunch period, 
from Monday to Friday, and as many hours between 7 a. m. and noon 
on Saturday as are necessary to complete the 48 hours. 
In addition to Sundays, four holidays are specified in all agreements 
and double time must be paid in practically all instances when work is 
required on those days. They are New Year’s Day, Dominion Day, 


‘See Monthly Labor Review, August 1935 (p. 405). 
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Labor Day, and Christmas. 























District 









Bricklay- 
ers and 
masons 


Carpenters 


Electri- 
cians 


Painters 
and dec- 
orators 








Windsor zone 





Minimum wage rate__._- 
Nignt spitt........... 
Overtime and holi- 

SE 

Maximum hours— 

ff a 

3 







Kitchener zone 


Minimum wage rate_.__- 
OF eae 
Overtime and holi- 

atta dl dledeinindde 

Maximum hours— 

ESTER 

J J sare 


London zone 











Minimum wage rate_-_-_. 
i | Se 
Overtime and holi- 

distin dtd sak 
Maximum hours— 
Pee Gs boee schon ds 
, +.) ae 












Ottawa zone 


Minimum wage rate__._- 
Night shift. ......_.- 
Overtime and holi- 

_ SEER EES Cae 

Maximum hours— 
|... (EE 
Per week...........- 







da 
Maximum hours— 
Per day 
Per week._.......___. 


Minimum wage rate 
Night shift 





$0. 90 $0. 80 
$1. 03 $0. 90 
$1. 80 $1. 60 


$0. 80 $0. 60 
$0. 90 $0. 60 
$1. 20-1. 60 |$0. 90-1. 20 


eee wm eww we 


$1. 05-1. 40 


py catehdeereddied 8 
44 










§ $1. 125 








$1. 00 
$1.14 


$2. 00 













$0. 75-1. 00 


$1. 05-1. 40 


8 
44 


2 $0. 75 
$0. 75 


$1. 125-1. 50 


8 
40 
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Plasterers 


$0. 90 
$1. 03 


$1. 80 


$0. 80 
$0. 90 


$1. 20-1. 60 


In one agreement work on Labor Day 
is prohibited entirely. Victoria Day, Good Friday, and Thanks. 
giving are reserved as holidays in more than half the agreements. 
Emergency work may be performed on Saturday in most. trades 
having a 5-day week, and up to noon only the straight time rate js 
called for; after 12, however, the overtime rate applies. 


Plumbers 


$1. 00 
1$1.15 


$1. 50-2. 00 





Legalized Minimum Rates and Working Hours in Building Industry in Ontario, 
as Established by Collective Agreement, by Occupation 





C PALL OT 
laborers 












MS) ty 


. 
SO) 






































1 Night shift limited to 7 hours. 


3 Rate for spray painters, 85Jcents per hour. 
§ Double time for work after 10 p. m. and for al] Sunday work. 
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Wages and Hours in Various Industries in Shanghai, 
1934 


HIPBUILDING had the highest wage rate (13.7 cents per hour)! 
of any of the industries covered in a recent study of wage rates in 
Shanghai in 1934.? The average actual hours per day in this industry 
were 9. The next highest average hourly rate, 11.8 cents, was paid to 
male workers in the printing industry and the average actual hours 
per day of these wage earners were 8.57. In contrast, male workers 
in cotton spinning averaged only 4.6 cents per hour and worked 11.50 
hours per day. 

Average hourly rates in 1934 for female workers ranged from 2.8 
cents per hour, with an average of 10.54 hours per day in paper 
making, to 7.8 cents per hour in silk weaving, with an average of 
10.39 hours per day. 

The accompanying table gives average hourly wage rates and aver- 
age hours of labor in various industries in 1934, by sex. 
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' Average Hourly Wage Rates and Average Hours Actually Worked per Day in 




























































a0. 4 Shanghai, 1934 (in Yuan Dollars) 
g [Average exchange rate of yuan dollar in 1934=°4.1 ccnts] 
is Both sexes Males Females 
———— | — —_ _ —— 
| | | 
Indusiry A verage | Average Average pom Average —- 
hourly hours _ hourly hours hourly — 
rates per day rates | per day rates per day 
Machinery... _._- $0.091 | 9.32) $0.091 | a 
Shipbuilding. ____- .137} 9.00) .137] 9.00 ]_........ 
Match making -- -- , . 056 | 7.08 | . 116 | 5.64 | $0. 036 7. 53 
Enameling----.--- -- ol . 066 | 9. 25 | . 066 | 9. 27 . 057 8.95 
Silk reeling......._- ‘ | [029 | 10.91 | |. -| —..029 10. 91 
Cotton spinning___- <¥ 041 | 11.504 046) 11.50) 040 11. 50 
Silk weaving. __-__- * an ie | i 106} 10.61 |  .078 10. 39 
Cotton weaving. --- . 054 11. 34 | . 055 11. 30 | . 054 11. 34 
Wool weaving... _- iets .0F8 | 11.07 .063 | 1111 054 11. 05 
Underwear knitting a som . 077 10. 29 .078 | 10.32 .077 10. 27 
Hosiery knitting - -- a mn en 072 9.03) .O71) 9.26) .072 8.92 
eae PRE; 1° .048 | 11.50} .048| 11.50 Anni 
Oil pressing... ....-- Sonia . 059 9.81 | .059 | 9.81 | secasaill 
Se eta Seba . 071 8.08 | .078| 10.00) .070 | 7. 78 
Eo rnnsanchonsemananden ene . 052 10.88 | .064 | 11.05 | .028 10. 54 
0S EE eae . 116 8.55 | .118| 8.57 . 063 | 8. 26 
eee! | 10. 46 | 083 | 10.0 | 046 | 10. 63 
Wages in Switzerland in 1935 
a9 AGES of Swiss workers fell slightly in 1935 as compared 
sil with 1934, and purchasing power based upon earnings re- 
‘ mained almost constant owing to the slight reduction in the cost of 
48 


living, according to the findings in a sample study made annually in 
_ which the wages of workers injured in industrial accidents are ana- 









__ | Average exchange rate of yuan dollar in 1934=34.1 cents United States currency. 
: A study of wage rates in Shanghai, 1930-34, by T. Y. Tsha. (Reprinted from the Nankai Social and 
 Evonomie Quarterly, Tientsin, October 1935, pp. 459-510.) 
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lyzed. The 1935 report published by the Federal Bureau of Indi) 
Arts and Trades, and Labor ' of Switzerland covers wages of (\s. 


try, 

63 
injured workmen, of whom 54,007 reported hourly earnings and the 
remaining 14,956, daily earnings. Daily and hourly earnin:s are 
shown by classes of skill and for different groups of workers in the 
following table for the years 1913, 1934, and 1935. 


Average Daily and Hourly Earnings in Switzerland, 1913, 1934, and 1: 


135, by 
Class of Workers , 


[Franc at par=19.3 cents; average exchange rate for 1935 was 32.5 cents] 








: 
Average hourly earnings) Average daily earnings 


Class of workers 





1935 


1913 1934 1935 1913 | 1934 





i 
Francs | Francs | Francs es Franes 
Master workers, foremen.........................___. 0.73 1. 60 1. 59 7.80 | 16.90 


Skilled and semiskilled workers............__.______. . 65 1. 39 1. 36 6. 07 12.75 12. 34 
Unskilled workers___._._____- SRS Sod re HR ee deck . 48 1. 07 1. 05 4.79 | 10.00 4 73 
Women 18 years of age and over___._.......___. Naascae . 30 .71 .70 3.22 | 6.46 6. ¥ 
Young people under 18 years of age....._._._________. . 34 . 53 . 50 2. 94 

















1 La Vie Economique, Berne, July 1936, p. 364. 
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Operations of the United States Employment Service, 
August 1936 


IDESPREAD gains in placements with private employers 
dominated operations of the United States Employment 
Service during August 1936. With nearly 130,000 placements in 
private industry reported during the month, the August volume of 
jobs filled in nongovernmental gainful employment rose 23.5 percent 


' above the level for the same month one year earlier. Placements in 


other fields were well maintained, a total of 433,588 placements of all 
types being made. A slight decrease occurred in the volume of new 
applications received from job seekers. 

A total of 128,353 placements of workers in positions with private 
employers was reported for August. This total has been exceeded 
only once during the past 26 months. Representing an increase of 
10.7 percent above the previous month’s volume, this rise is in con- 
trast with the trend for the same month in previous years. Private 
placements in August 1935, showed a slight decrease from the July 
total, while in August 1934, a loss of 9.5 percent was reported from 


_ the previous month. Improvement was general, gains being reported 


by 41 of the reporting State employment services and National 
Reemployment State organizations. 

Placements in public employment in August numbered 242,603, 
a decrease of 7.3 percent from July. This total is 75.4 percent above 
the volume reported in August 1935, and has been exceeded on only 
3 months during the period since July 1, 1933. The term “public 
placements” covers employment on any nonrelief prevailing-wage 
work conducted by or for a public body. Included are work projects 
and regular construction work of local, State, or Federal govern- 
mental bodies and employment in these organizations themselves. 
Placements with contractors operating on public works are also 
included in the public classification. 

Placements on security-wage employment increased moderately 


during August to a total of 62,632. 


New applications were received during August from 381,264 job 
seekers not previously registered with the Employment Service. 
This is a decline of 2.4 percent from the total reported in July. 
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At the end of August the registrations of 6,804,922 active job seeke 
were in the file of the public employment office, an increase of 1.5 pe. 
cent for the month. The effect of drought conditions is ¢\e,;}, 
reflected by the fact that the four States showing the greatest percen;. 
age increase in active file, in relative order, were South Dakotg 
North Dakota, Nebraska, and Iowa. 

Offices of the Employment Service made 27,626 placemeits 9 
veterans during the month, 6.0 percent more than in July. Included 
in this total were 5,482 placements in private gainful employment. 
26.2 percent more than the number of such placements in Jilly. 
Placements of veterans in public employment numbered 18,855, 
This total maintained the level of the previous month whereas the 
total number of nonveteran and veteran placements combined in this 
type of work declined 7.3 percent from July. In August, 3,288 place. 
ments of veterans on relief-works jobs were reported, a gain for the 
month of 14.6 percent. New applications were received from 14,15) 
previously unregistered veterans in August, 24.3 percent more than in 
July. The active file of veterans, on the other hand, declined 14 
percent to 375,442. 

Table 1 gives the principal operating totals of the Employment 
Service during August, as well as the portion of the national totals 
accounted for by each of the operating branches of the United States 
Employment Service, the affiliated State employment services ani 
the National Reemployment Service. Details for each State are 
given in tables 2 to 5. 


Table 1.—Operations of United States Employment Service, August 193¢ 



























Combined 


State employ- 
services 


ment services 


National Reem- 
ployment Service 


r | 


Veterans’ 
activities 











Activity Percent Percent Percent Perce 
y of + of r of of 

— change ys change — change — | change 

from from from er | from 






July July 














New applications —2.4 


Nils TES 219, 139 —1.2} 162,125 —4.9/ 14,150) +24 

Total placements___.____- 433, 588 —.5 | 226,977 +1.7 | 206,611 —2.6 | 27,626 +6 
> arceseestensewe 128,353 | +10.7 85, 863 +4.4 42,490 | +29.6] 5,482 +26, 2 
i PIE ile 242, 603 —7.3 | 108,879 —3.1] 133,724] —10.5 | 18,856 | - 
BE iirtgu.cecinnnepei 62, 632 +-7.7 32,235 | +12.6 30, 397 +.6 | 3,288 14. 

Po eee 6, 804, 922 +1. 5 |3, 526, 097 +.9 |3, 278, 825 , 2 | 1.9 
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Table 2.—Operations of Offices of Combined State Employment Services and 


National Reemployment Service, August 1936 











Placements New applica- 
tions 


Active file 





Private Public | 
| iz ; a. oo Per- | 
| Tt Per- Per- | Re- N ™ cent of | 
| Total Pe cent of ~— | cent of | lief l ber oanat Aug. 31 
Se | change | * b | change | ae 

from from | | July 


| July | July 


} | 2 7 


United States 1433, 588 128, 353 | +10.7 |242,603 | —7.3 |62,632 (381,264 | —2.4 16, 804, 922 


Per- 
cent of 
change 

from 
July 31 








104, 255 
30, 628 
86, 274 

226, 654 
77, 572 


Alabama | 6,694) 388 | +52.2| 4,546 | +1.9/| 1,760 | 4,902 | —27. 
Arizona 2,917 | 1,033 | 1,725 | —14.4 | 159 ,996 | +4. 
Arkansas 7,391 | 1,674 | +80.2| 3,579 | +10.0 | 2,138 ’ | —28. 
California........| 41,575 | 21,209 | +34.8 | 19,901 | +83] 465 | 30, | +3 
Colorado 1,866 | +9.1 2, 159 +3.1| 227 | i = 

| | | 
Connecticut. - - - 3,830 | 1,767 | +8.5| 1,997 | —16.{ 66 | 3,551 | —24 
Delaware...._- ,767 | 1,035 | +68.3 | 702 | —15. 30 | 393 | +35 
Florida | 5,37 1,440 | +38.2| 3,408 | —7. 527 | 4, | —16 
Georgia...........| 5,96 2,114 | +93. 3,782 | —22.0 | 71 | 11,314) +9 
Idaho 77 702 | +4.: 2,423 | —7.4 | 1,552 | 2,6 —12. 


Illinois...........| 24,926 | 12,563 | +3.0 | 10,2 5. 
Indiana ,111 | 4,033 | —65. 5,917 | —17. 
lowa.....-..-----| 10,070 | 2,578 | —24. 7,246 | —5. 
Kansas_..........| 7, 760 ,014 | —21. *, 466 | —33. 
Kentucky........| 4,782 | 1,355 | +465. 





58, 379 | 
10, 978 
66, 693 
123, 782 
19, 777 


396, 429 
188, 466 
74, 557 


976 | 23,650 | —11 | 
| 
| 94,000 
| 


161 —16. 
246 ; | +41. 
280 | 8,416 | +11. 
IRS | él aan 


Om tr m= OOO Wh CoCo orc 


144, 274 
Louisiana 3, 286 592 21. 
eee ......) BO | 131 |+111.é 
Maryland........| 2,999 | 579 25. é 
Massachusetts....| 3,868 | 1, 134 | +4. 
Michigan.......__| 13, 394 2,589 | +19. 


11 — 30. 
480 , —32. 
— 21. 

— 33. 

—8. 


94, 003 
28, 975 
93, 509 
311, 946 
195, 254 


Oe eS POON 


-oOowo*! 


Minnesota_.......| 13, 701 3,983 | —16. 
Mississippi- -- - - - 5, 720 | 79 
Missouri | 10,412 | 1,737 | 

| 7,132 | 763 | 
Nebraska.__.-___- 615 563 


| +e 

6,306 | —2. 
12, 206 +3. 
5, 389 | +42. 
7,337 | +61. 


145, 399 
104, 101 
255, 487 
34, 079 
49, 111 





Noonwo 
~I— © & bo 


Nevada | 1,642 234 | 
New Hampshire..| 2, 490 | 204 
New Jersey , 179 5, 187 


705 +1. 
1, 534 —1. 
10, 560 —7. 


4, 740 
27, 457 
241, 622 





New Mexico......| 3, 431 055 


1,686 | —10. 
New York..._.._.| 29, 615 ,314 | 


22,048 | —10. 


-nroo+ © 


| 52, 604 


i) onoanw 


North Carolina__- ,712 | 3,884 | 

North Dakota___- , 959 , 190 

25, 755 , 148 | 
5, 852 , 425 


6, 308 , 607 


Pennsylvania 32, 023 3, 633 
Rhode Island 738 305 
South Carolina___| 4,706 921 
South Dakota....| 3, 546 506 
Tennessee 7, 004 1, 285 


| 110,902 
57, 906 | 


7,788 | —17. 
8, 353 | 
| 


1 
wa 


27, 220 
5, 637 | 
3, 590 


159, 405 
76, 443 


Co Om CO Bmw 


ow 
coKwwoas-! 


27, 273 . 6 |1, 066, 362 
219 858 23. 49, 719 
389 | 3,551 . 93, 025 
5, 182 , 48, 085 
454 | 6,417 ' 185, 009 


2,633 | 14, 163 .2| 223,122 
38 | 1,782 26, 273 
211 | 1,243 11, 341 

| 371 | 5,231 : 76, 277 
| 1,311 | 4,743 94, 523 


74 | 5,964 , 118, 947 
4,992 | 16,310 ; 136, 451 
1,149 | 2,079 . 10, 016 

68 | 2,968 . 34, 115 


28,990 | 5,452 
4, 191 1, 526 
2, 289 312 
8,425 | 2,634 
8,307 | 1,227 





West Virginia....| 4, 597 941 
Wisconsin 12,118 | 4,137 
Wyomin 3,986 | 456 
Dist. of Columbia. 2, 415 | 1, 759 





WINS SBOHBDA wWBaowe 




















524, 225 | 


| 361,771 | 
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‘Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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Table 3.—Operations of Offices of State Employment Services, August 








New applica- 


Placements tions 


Active file 





Private | Public | 














Per- | Per- Re- | Num- ; ent of 
Total cent of | 1 |cent of | lief! | ber qane Aug. 31 hange 








































All States _ -._....|226,977 | 85,863 | 2+4.4 |108, 879 | ? —3.1 [32,235 /219, 139 | 2? —1.2 |32, 526,097 92 194 
Alabama. --_---.-- 2, 625 55 (3) 2, 069 (3) 501 1, 360 (3) 37, 767 
a 1,195 622; +1.5 473 —1.9 100 910 | +5.0 12, 902 ‘ 
California --.---- 29, 380 | 14,894 | +15.9 | 14,227 | +11.4 259 | 24,319 | +1.8 | 181, 466 +1] 
Colorado. .......- 1, 404 629 | —20.6 670 | +5.0 105 | 2,245 | —12.4 45, 890 $3 
ee +10.0 | 1,206 2, 822 43, 914 
Delaware..__-_--- 1,767 | 1,085 | +68.3 702 | —15.9 30 893 | +35.3 10, 978 
a 5,375 | 1,440 | +38.2 | 3,408) —7.9 527 | 4,041 | —16.9 66, 693 
c aa 2, 638 344 | —17.7 | 1,282; —10.8/ 1,012] 1,493 | —17.2 8, 921 
_. aaa 18, 696 | 10,629 | —2.1 | 6,505 +4.8 | 1,562 | 18, 036 —5.7 | 280,707 
Sm nacinniel . 5,917 | —17.2 161 | 30,014 | —16.5 188, 466 








ae 10,070 | 2,578 | —24.4 7,246 | —5.6 246 | 11,444 | +41.8 74, 557 


. aaa —39.0 1, 097 . 23,844) +52 
Louisiana --______- 3, 286 592 | +21.1 2,683 | —10.9 1] 6, 301 | —30.7 94, 003 +f 4 
Massachusetts..._| 2, 252 992 +6, 2 1,057 | —14.9 203 2,812 | —35.1 142, 601 —29 
i 2,860 | +30. 2 581 4,257 | 411.9 78, 134 | +25 







































Missouri - -___-.-- 3, 974 1, 326 —7.9 1,911 | +28.5 737 | 5,870} +9.0 95, 841 +28 
Nebraska... ----- 3, 652 321 (3) 3, 224 (*) 107 4, 420 (3) 35, 438 | 
OE ae 1, 044 186 | +28.3 825 | —10.2 33 521 +2.4 3, 232 

New Hampshire.__| 1,001 156 | —11.9 555 | +60.4 290 816 | —15.8 15, 020 +] 
New Jersey.....--. 8, 179 5,187 | +54.0 1,593 | +20.9 | 1,399 | 10, 560 —7.5 241, 622 +3.0 











New Mexico. - -.- 1, 367 181 | —64.3 | 1,047 —6.4 139 835 | —28.2 26, 347 2 
New York. _.._-- 18, 027 | 10, 026 —.7 | 6,910 | +10.0 | 1,091 | 14,486 | —13.0 | 268, 396 —7.5 
North Carolina_._| 10,712 | 3,884 | +600] 6,551 LZ 277 | 7,788 | —J7.8 | 110,902 +] 
North Dakota-__- 681 486 | —6.0 136 | —56.0 59 | 1,733 | +69.6 7, 646 +384 
17,658 | 6,876 | —2.7 | 5,700) +2.1 | 4,992 | 21,354 | +20.5 | 238, 547 +3.4 
Oklahoma. -.---..-- 1, 646 825 | —29.5 659 | —38.8 162 | 1,414) +7.0 27, 419 —.( 
Oregon .......-..- » 644 | —17.5 | 2,274 | +16.4 130 | 2,181 | +10.4 51, 264 +4.5 
Pennsylvania____| 18,732 | 2,574 | —10.3 | 5,942 | +9.6 |10,216 | 18,696 | +4.8)| 650,000 

Rhode Island__--.. 425 254 | +2.0 165 | —53.1 206 772 | —22.2 45, 488 —3. 
South Dakota....) 3, 239 397 | —10.8 | 2,534 | —19.7 308 | 4,841 | +48.5 44, 078 +32.9 
Tennessee... .._- 3, 346 871 | +34.4 | 2,349 | —10.0 126 | 2,993 | —21.4 68, 019 +8. 
. =a ----| 9,482 1,083 | +21.5 | 7,643 | +22.2 78 | 4,385 | —22.5 83, 503 +2 
Vermont -.......- 2, 289 312 | —11.4 | 1,766 | +17.4 211 1,243 | +9.0 11, 341 +2.8 
ee 1,632 | 1,083 | +62.1 522 | —5.1 27 822 | +13.2 11, 267 +14 
West Virginia....| 1,028 2099; —6.6 7 +14.3 2/ 1,162 | +20.3 24, 654 +3.1 
Wisconsin... .... 12,118 | 4,137 | -—3.9 | 2,989 | —50.2 | 4,992 | 16,310 | +22.6 | 136,451 +5,7 
Wyoming ---___-_- 1, 734 322 | —15.5 895 | +11.0 517 925; —4.9 4, 664 1.8 
Dist. of Columbia_| 2,415 | 1,759 | —5.8 588 | —33.7 68 | 2,968 | —16.8 34, 115 +4 





























! Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
? Computed from comparable reports only. 
‘First month of operation as State employment service. 


Stal 


United St 


Alabama. 
Arizona... 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado. 


Connecti 
Georg!a-- 
Idaho - - - 
Illinois. . 
Kansas - - 


Kentuck: 
Maine... 
Marylan 
Massachi 
Michigat 


Minneso 
Mississif 
Missouri 
Montans 
Nebrask 


Nevada. 
New Ha 
New Me 
New YO 
North D 


Ohio _ 
Oklahon 
Oregon . 
Pennsyl 
Rhode I 


South C 
South L 
Tenness 
Texas_- 
Utah_.. 


Virginie 
Washin 
West V 
Wyomi 





1 Inel 
1 Con 
3 Not 
service. 
4‘ Not 
service, 
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Table 4.—Operations of Offices of the National Reemployment Service, August 
1936 








| New applica- : 
Placements denn Active file 





Private Public 





Per- , Per- 
cent o r cent of 
change — change 

from from 
July 





United States... ./206, 611 .6 |133, 724 F —10. 5 |30, 397 |162, 125 








Alabama 4, 069 2,477 (3) 1,259 | 3,542 
pC eee eee 1, 722 Y 1,252 | —18.5 59 | 1,086 
7, 391 ' ; 3, 579 | +10.0 | 2,138 | 4,482 
California 12, 195 3 " 5,674 | +1.1 206 | 6, 669 
Colorado 2, 848 , 237 Al 1,489 | +2.3 122 | 2,662 


1, 159 4 791 —3.8 35 729 

5, 967 ; 3,782 | —22.0 71 | 11,314 

a 2, 039 . 1, 141 —3.3 540 1, 141 
IIlinois 6, 230 ( § 3, 882 | —36.0 414 5, 614 
Kansas......--..-] 6,089 ‘ 5,487 | —32.7 219 


Kentucky 4, 782 y ‘ 3,139 | —24.4 288 
Maine 2, O89 oa 1,478 | —24. 480 
Maryland 2, 999 va 1, 961 ; 
Massachusetts_...| 1,616 1, 194 7 280 
Michigan 4 7, 529 


Minnesota - 5, 745 ‘ 2 
Mississippi 4, 558 q 1, 083 
Missouri 5, 452 : 575 
Montana 4 ’ 4, 575 
Nebraska 2 2, 573 


Oe awe WOWNW NHUHO NSNe 


sg ! +20.0 487 
New Hampshire- ; 461 
New Mexico +6.2 1, O85 
; —2.6 7, 682 
North Dakota_--- ; —8.7 | 3,182 


a on © 


= ae 27 +42.2 4, 657 
Oklahoma ‘ 5 +-123.9 3, 284 
Oregon 3, . +85. 5 2, 165 
Pennsylvania ‘ , 05 +17.8 | 5,534 
Rhode Island K 51 | +88.9 49 


South Carolina-_- ,7 +43.2 | 3,396 
South Dakota__--.- : — 50. 2 171 
+67. 6 2, 916 
+6.4 | 13, 262 
+1.5 | 2,627 


Virginia ,f +76.0 | 4,898 
Washington 8, 307 ‘ +10.8 | 5,769 
West Virginia....| 3, 569 —10.6 2 855 | 
Wyoming 2, 252 —27.2 1, 486 | +56. 8 


oe ee oO womow. oo 





~~ Oe 
































' Includes only security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
? Computed from comparable reports only. 
' Not comparable, due to transfer of 2 National Reemployment Service offices to State employment 
service, 


‘ Not comparable, due to transfer of 3 National Reemployment Service offices to State employment 
serv ice. 
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Table 5.—-Veterans’ Activities of Offices of Combined State Employment Se; Vices 
and National emagtapavant a, August 1936 
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—_ ‘. x —T A DE 
Win eits : | New applica- ; q 
Placements | tions Active fil to find 
| . me 1 | i_oee ~ ® placem 
Private Public 
‘ | country 
State / “ 
| ae ny months 
Per- Per- | Re- | Num- . a, | cent of . 
— Num- | cent of Num- | ‘cent of} lief! | ber | | change} Aug. 31 ¢! snge ast 6 
I change | “U™ change | | from from pas 
ber ber | | July ly 3) 
from | from | uy ol flices 
July | July | 0 ; 
——|——-|_|—-|- * _ increas 
United States....| 27,626 | 5,482 | +26.2 | 18,856 | +0.0 | 3, 288 | 14, 150 | +3 3 | 375,442 | -14 employ 
Alabama. ......_- 386 25 | +13.6 321} +42/ 40 194 | +32.0 4, 599 efforts 
SS See 183 37 | +8.8 137 | —11.6 | y 119 | +25.3 1,499 | -37 ; 
Arkansas. ._____.- 352 82 |+100.0 | | 208) +27.6) 62] 131] 5.8 3, 263 ; private 
California........| 3,520 | 1,090 | +47.5 | 2,397 | +19.3 | 33 | 1,926 | +31.5 17, 054 on 
Colorado..__._._. 204 50} —74/ “140/-349) 14] 2} +203} sor) sy Publ 
Connecticut... 2s| 70/+37.3| 143|-231| 5] 16|-223| 3,67] +13 fe of emp 
Delaware.......-- 79 36 | +63.6 42; -—8.7 | 1 10} —9.1 503 | 8 a 
Florida... .-... 315 59} +311] 202) +247! 54 184! +600] 2,800} —2> Service 
Georgia.......-..- 261 103 |+123.9 152 | —11.6 6 146 | +.7 4, 927 " 
 —_C 269 44 | +63.0 178 | +18.7 47 154 | +40.0 938 connec 
Ilinois_-._...... 1,499} 419) —83] 955] +3.5| 125] 891 | 413.4] 25,399 placing 
Indiana___._.-_-- 622 156] +13.0} 454] —21.5 12] 354) +.9] 11,737 
hee dee. 913 21] -9.9/} 685/ +87/ 27 441 | +74.3 4,492 | +125 quentl: 
Kansas__......__- 542 65 | +14.0 466 | —30.6|) 11 312 | +45. 1 5,131] +9 
Kentucky ___._... 402} 105|+1293| 235| -89| 12] 146| +28] 7500 2 work 1 
Louisiana ___..._- 167 28 | +55.6 139 | —13.7 0 195 | —15.6 5, 511 +4.2 year as 
ERE 163 4 |+300.0 1299 | —9.8 30 50 | —18.0 1, 966 13 8 pee 
Maryland..._____ 204 23] —4.2 148 | —-11.4] 33 131 | +20.2| 6,077 Works 
Massachusetts. ___ 299 50 | +8.7 215 | —21.0 34 250 | —26.0 19, 062 | ‘ 
Michigan...._____ 721 125} +623} 451] —7.8] 145] 549] +208] 10,347 | Itis 
Minnesota__...__ 900/ 152} —9.5| 680| -96/ 68] 333/+4388| 9,865) -2) on by 
Mississippi. -_--- 175 10} () 121 | +24.7 44 111 | +27.6 3,831} —2 : 
Missouri. _...___- 790 62| —8.8 643 | —.2 85 485 | +22.2| 16,442 notice 
Montana..._.___- 473 75 | +7.1 308 | ~20.8| 90 232 | +75.8 1,576 | +13 
Nebraska... 382 23/569] 337) -32!/ 17] 254/+1190] 2883] +12 placen 
Nevada... ______. 136 20 |+100.0} U2] +28 4 37 | +23.3 236 | —20.; the p 
New Hampshire_- 168 12 | +71.4 76 —5.0 80 61 +8.9 1, 773 +2. P 
New Jersey_...._. 310 135 | +68. 8 123 | +19.4 52| 336| +268) 14,549) —42 during 
New Mexico..___- 268 50| —3.8 204 | +26.7 14 65| +83 2,920} —Lé 
New York......_- 1,616} 346| +189] 1,082] +9.5| 188|  598|+105| 30,976) —4: emplo’ 
North Carolina...| 459}  130/+120.3| 323 | +18.8 6| 156] —148| 3,778 ’ works 
North Dakota..._| 227 32} +3.2 172 | +13.9 2B 262 | +63. 8 2,188 | +21.5 
ie arial 1,555| 426| +214] 975) —7.5| 154| 913| +47.5| 20,034) +2: on pul 
Oklahoma..__.__- 387 93 | +40.9 256 | —12.3 38 158 | +22.5 8, 318 | 
Oregon........... 534 82} +344] 433| +91] 19] 239/ +29.2| 6,921 | Feders 
Pennsylvania... 2,053 | 175 | +66.7| 1,002/ +125] 876| 803|+28.9| 53,488 | —15.0 Despit 
Rhode Island. - -- 40 10 | +11.1 18 | —67.9 12 39 | +300} 3,229) -24 
South Carolina...| 223 52 |+147.6 159 | —14.5 12 61| —3.2 3,387} +.8 for de’ 
South Dakota....| 274 34 | —27.7 218 | —16.8 22 168 | +47.4 2,666 | +36.3 | 
Tennessee...._.__ 356 46/ +643) 21| +86] 19| 176| —7.9| 7854) +3 In t 
SR 1,864] 207| +225] 1,541| +344] 116] 413/ 4125] 9,219) —. 3,660,! 
_ 281 28 | —50.9 250 | —6.4 3 54 | +17.4 1, 523 —3.4 
Vermont......._. 102 11 | 437.5 86 | +16. 2 5 34 | +21.4 417 3.2 offices 
Virginia._..--.-_- 410 78| +85.7| 318| +26 14 166 | +46.9 2, 804 6.8 
Washington. ____. 627 94 | +70.9 465| —.2 68 211 | +57.5 6, 322 1.3 ment 
West Virginia....| 312 25| —3.8| 283 | +20.9 4} 12%] -31] 5,954) -.8 tivity, 
Wisconsin......-- 917 182 | +17.4 257 | —62.1| 478 745 | +44.4 8,596 |  +4.2 
Wyoming. _-__- 288 18 | +12.5 198 | +17.9 72 162 | +45.9 597 2.9 occup: 
Dist.of Columbia! 180 97 | +67.2 78 | —17.0 5 242 0} 2,621) +111 f 
: re or all 
; nee only anne placements on work-relief projects. skilled 
0 vity re or July. P 
N pe ee techni 
period 
Placer 


' from ¢ 
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ee 
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Increase of Placements in Private Industry 


A pEFINITE widening in the opportunities of registered job seekers 
9 find work with private employers is reflected in the increased 
placements reported by public employment offices throughout the 
country. With 700,000 placements in private industry in the 7 
months ended July 30, 1936, and private placements in each of the 
past 6 months exceeding those of the same month 1 year earlier, 
offices of the United States Employment Service report a general 
increase in the volume of orders for workers placed with the public 
employment agencies. This development reflects, in some degree, 
efforts of the Employment Service to expand its placements with 
private employers, as well as improved business conditions. 

Public information concerning the work of the Nation-wide chain 
of employment offices developed by the United States Employment 
Service in many instances has been so dominated by the work in 
connection with the Government work program that activity in 
placing job seekers in gainful employment in private industry fre- 
quently has been overlooked. Always of fundamental importance, 
work in this field is receiving renewed emphasis during the present 
year as the reduction of emergency demands in connection with The 
Works Program releases facilities to be devoted to such activity. 

It is not surprising that the great volume of emergency work carried 
on by the public employment offices has overshadowed in public 
notice the less spectacular but steady development of the private- 
placement program. The volume of emergency work carried on by 
the public employment offices reached tremendous proportions 
during the last 3 years. In the 37 months ended July 30, 1936, the 
employment offices made over 7% million placements on emergency 
works projects of a relief nature, and almost 5% million placements 
on public-works projects of the P. W. A. and other local, State, and 
Federal governmental bodies and in regular government service. 
Despite the load occasioned by this volume of activity, the program 
for developing private-placement work was carried forward. 

In the 37 months from July 1, 1933, through July 30, 1936, a total of 
3,660,000 verified placements with private employers was made by the 
offices operating within the organization of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. These placements were made in every type of ac- 


tivity, commercial, industrial and service, and included all types of 


occupations. The public employment offices receive and fill orders 
for all varieties of occupations, for unskilled laborers and helpers, 


skilled production workers, craftsmen, foremen, office workers, and 
technical and professional experts. During a recent 12-month 
period 1,571 different occupations were represented among the 
Placements. The employment office active files contain applications 
from all types of workers. Through a clearance system it is possible to 
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draw upon qualified applicants over the entire country, when :ece¢. 
sary, to meet a request for workers of specialized abilities who canno 
be found locally. 

A program for the expansion of private placements has beet cop. 
ducted by the Employment Service since its organization. Tj. 
program has involved all phases of Employment Service work. Te 
development of professional standards, improvement in personnel, 
provision of more adequate quarters, conduct of training courses 
investigation of employer requirements, preparation of standard map. 
uals of procedure and volumes of job information—all are parts oj 
the general program. Although curtailed at times by the pressure 
of public-placement work, this long-term mission has been carried 
steadily forward despite intermittent fluctuations. 

The volume of placements in private employment rose rapidly iy 
1933 as the facilities of the Service were extended throughout the 
country. During the period of large scale C. W. A. activities employ- 
ment offices were located in nearly every county of the United States, 
many being operated on a temporary basis for the duration of the 
emergency load. Immediately following the conclusion of the most 
active phase of C. W. A. work and before the number of offices was 
reduced to more normal levels, placements with private employer 
reached a temporary high level. This peak is clearly evident in the 
chart on page 987, illustrating the private placement and field visiting 
activity of the combined facilities of the affiliated State employment 
services and National Reemployment Service. 

During 1934 the operating organization was readjusted to a more 
permanent basis. District offices with local branches replaced the 
network of individual county offices, and in the interest of economy, 
many of the temporary offices were discontinued. Personnel was also 
sharply reduced. In line with this consolidation the volume of private 
placements receded to a lower level and remained stable through 1934 
and early 1935. 

The great volume of activities in connection with the W. |’. A. 
program placed a tremendous load of emergency work upon the 
Employment Service during the latter months of 1935 and early 
months of 1936. Within a period of 8 months employment ollices 
registered 5% million new applicants and made 3% million placements, 
2% million of which were on W. P. A. or relief work. During the 
period of the greatest volume of referral to W. P. A. projects, private 
placements suffered a temporary but very sharp decline. Thus, 
during the 4 months, November 1935 to February 1936, private 
placements dropped to the lowest levels since the initial development 
of the integrated Nation-wide employment system. 

That this decline was directly due to the concentration on W. I’. A. 
referrals is indicated by the sharp increase in private placements 
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immediately following the passing of the peak load of project requi- 
sitions. Reflecting this trend, the volume of private placements 
made by the Employment Service in July 1936 represented an in- 
crease of 100 percent above the previous December’s total. 
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Of particular interest has been the marked increase in private 
placements in recent months over the volume for the same period 
last year. Since the end of February 1936, private placements each 
month have consistently exceeded those made 1 year earlier. 
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SIX MONTHS, FEBRUARY- JULY 1936 
COMPARED TO SAME PERIOD PREVIOUS YEAR 
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PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 989 


The chart on page 988 illustrates the relative placement results in 
1935 and 1936 for the 6-month period February through July, and 
wndicates the activities of the State employment offices and National 
Reemployment Service offices in each month. Reports of private 
placements for the month of August were not available at the time 
his was written but are included in the report of activities which 
smmediately precedes this discussion. Table 6 shows the number of 
ield visits and private placements made by public employment offices. 


able 6. Cumulative Field Visits and Private Placements, July 1933 to July 1936 


FA Field | Private Field | Private 
Stat a Ste aes | 
state visits | placements tate visits _ | placements 


United States 2, 738, 64: 3, 659, O86 || Nevada____- , 096 9, 492 
=| |i New Hampshire... , 99 27, 586 
Alabama-_. 35, 726 38, 16: New Jersey. : 52, 112, 268 
Arizona. - 19, 451 22, New Mexico____- ,47 22, 518 
Arkansas 68, 957 | New York_...- , 25 296, 026 
California _--- 150, 201 302, 915 | 
Colorado... -.. 24, 652 39, 624 North Carolina. _. , 234 97,117 
North Dakota___. 5, § 19, 539 
Connecticut 21, 265 54, 564 Ohio__. : ; 31, 822 | 270, 915 
Delaware 4, 323 10,199 |} Oklahoma___-_-_- 3, 67: 68, 351 
Florida 92, 784 91, 125 Oregon 24, 458 | 55, 872 
Georgia 119, 546 70, 556 
Idaho 18, 695 45, 394 || Pennsylvania_. » 759 | 167, 430 
Rhode Island. eee , 36 6, 508 
Illinois__- 180, 435 319, 269 || South Carolina. , ORE 70, 061 
Indiana 46, 743 98, 344 |} South Dakota_- , 51% 23, 421 
lowa 90, 700 x 2 || Tennessee_._-__- 32, 735 | 25, 324 
Kansas 70, 789 67, 306 
Kentucky a 36, 283  § § nem » of: 27, 933 
Utah_. , 524 | 23, 171 
Louisiana 20, 502 20, 586 || Vermont ‘ . 763 
Maine 2,815 6,918 || Virginia , 6 51, 931 
Maryland_- 40, 893 25,470 || Washington... ___- 5 32, 204 
Massachusetts 46, 965 51, 510 
Michigan _ - . 1, 611 60, 486 || West Virginia 38, 501 | , O48 
i sicits diesen 5, 765 | 25, 683 
» Minnesota 139, 162 182, 064 we 9, 638 
) Mississippi 30, 902 26, 229 || District of Columbia 7, * 47,752 
Missouri. __ 56, 073 89, 639 
Montana_.. 28, 684 40, 965 
» Nebraska__. “ 59, 984 52, 890 

















Development of Junior-Placement Services 


SPECIALIZED junior-placement service is a relatively new 
| addition to the public-employment office. Among the ques- 
tions raised concerning this innovation is: Why should not juniors 
entering the adult occupational world be treated as adults? The 
following résumé of the experience of a number of public and private 
junior-placement agencies, which is based on findings presented in a 
report’ of the administration and program of the National Youth 
Administration, indicates the importance of the need for such agencies. 

1. The experience of youthful applicants at a public-employment 
(office established solely to deal with adults is frequently so difficult 
and disturbing that these young people do not stay or do not return 


' As of April 1936. 
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after their first registration. They are too agitated to make a fy yoy. 
able impression on the interviewer or to enable him to assess accur: {ely 
their real aptitudes. 

2. Ordinarily, adult workers are placed in employment on the }yasjs 
of their previous experience. Young people have usually had no 
occupational experience or if they have, it is often not in line with 
their aptitudes or interests. To appraise properly the employment 
possibilities of youthful applicants, it is frequently necessary to 
discuss their educational and avocational achievements in order to 
get an actual insight into their aptitudes and interests. While 
large number of interviewers are able to do this, the constant shift 
from adult to junior interviewing is not easy. Different records 
should be used for young people. Moreover, their requirements fo; 
occupational and employment information are much greater than 
those of adults and of a wholly different character. 

3. The average adult-employment office arranges its records by 
occupations. Such a practice is a disadvantage for junior applicants, 
as they should not be limited to one arbitrary occupational classifi- 
cation. According to one employment executive— 

If juniors are in the adult files they are lost—they cannot compete with adults. 
The junior cards are a dead file. 

The segregation of junior records, on special cards, filed alphabetically, wit! 
occupational and personal characteristics recorded on a cross-index file, is there- 
fore essential if proper information on young applicants, and a suitable oppor- 
tunity to compete for job openings is to be given to them. If they do have 
experience comparable to adult experience, a copy of their record is also put in 
the proper adult file. 

4. In contact work in connection with junior placement it some- 
times is necessary to deal with an entirely different member of the 
establishment’s staff from the man who employs adults. In any 
event, contact with private industry with a view to junior placement 
calls for a different procedure—‘‘a selling of potentialities rather than 
experience.”” Contact men who have tried to combine the quest for 
private jobs for juniors with employment work for adults have 
always found under such circumstances the juniors are at a disad- 
vantage. As a consequence the accepted procedure is to have 
special contact resources for the junior division of the employment 
office, of course in close coordination with the contact work of other 
divisions of the employment office. The National Youth Administra- 
tion, Division of Guidance and Placement, cooperating with the 
United States Employment Service, has acted as technical adviser 
on junior-placement methods to various State employment services 
which desire to avail themselves of such assistance. In addition to 
the training of personnel and preliminary organization work, the 
junior-placement services set up under the auspices of the National 
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PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 991 


Youth Administration in cooperation with the State employment 
services are operating as demonstration and training centers for 
State offices which in most instances have already manifested their 
desire to take up junior placement in their State services when their 
budgets make it possible. 

This demonstration of junior-placement requirements and _ pro- 
cedures, however, has an educational and social importance far beyond 
the present limitations of the National Youth Administration’s 
program, as such demonstration introduces viewpoints, techniques, 
and methods which will be continued, and which, the Administration 
hopes, will be the beginning of ‘‘a Nation-wide development of well 
organized, well staffed junior divisions of public-employment ser- 
vices.” 

A memorandum of July 28, 1936, from the National Youth Admin- 
istration, states that, according to the junior-employment counselors 
maintained by that Administration in cooperation with 10 State 
employment services, 9,788 new young persons were registered in 
June of this year. 


Fifteen thousand seven hundred and seventy-four interviews were held with 
young people. 

One thousand six hundred and twenty-six placements in private industry were 
made. 

One thousand three hundred and two employers were visited by these 
counselors. 

Of the group of 9,788 new applicants, only 10 percent were on relief. 

Thirty-nine percent were under 18, 51 percent between 18 and 21, and 9 per- 
cent were between 21 and 25. 

Almost exactly half had worked before and half had never worked. 

Seventeen percent of the new applicants had had less than 8th-grade educa- 
tion, 39 pereent had had some high school, 43 percent were high-school graduates 
or had had some college education, and 1 percent were college graduates. 














TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 
ROLLS 





Summary of Reports for August 1936 


AINS in employment from July to August were widespread 

being shared by 71 of the 90 manufacturing industries suryeyeg 
and by 9 of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries. The net estimated 
increase in factory employment was 2.3 percent, or 173,000 wage 
earners, and in the nonmanufacturing industries there was a net gain 
of approximately 1,000 workers. 

Increases in pay rolls were shown in 71 of the manufacturing and 
10 of the nonmanufacturing industries, resulting in a net addition of 
$7,300,000 to weekly wage disbursements, of which amount $6,600,000 
went to factory workers. 

Class I railroad employment was also at a higher level in August 
than in July, according to preliminary reports of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The gain in number of workers, exclusive of 
executives and officials, was 4,100. 

Employment on construction projects financed from regular govern- 
mental appropriations showed a substantial gain during Aucust. 
Less pronounced increases in employment occurred on projects fi- 
nanced by The Works Program. Decreases were reported on the 
emergency conservation program, construction projects financed by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and on projects financed by 
the Public Works Administration. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


A SUBSTANTIAL increase in factory employment between July and 
August, combined with gains in 9 of the 16 nonmanufacturing indus- 
tries surveyed, resulted in a net gain of 174,000 workers over the month 
interval. Weekly pay rolls in these industries increased by approxi- 
mately $7,300,000. The corresponding gains when comparing Aug- 
ust 1936 with August 1935 were 976,000 workers and $41,500,000. 

The gains in factory employment and pay rolls were shared by 
71 of the 90 manufacturing industries surveyed. The increase o/ 2.5 
percent in factory employment indicated the return of approximately 
173,000 workers to jobs in the manufacturing industries and marked 
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‘he seventh consecutive month in which gains had been reported. 
The August employment index (88.9) stands 8.4 percent above the 
level of August 1935 and exceeds the level shown in any month since 
September 1930. The increase of 4.1 percent in pay rolls represented 
the addition of $6,600,000 to weekly pay envelopes, and raised the 
August pay-roll index (81.0) to the maximum recorded in any month 
ince October 1930. Compared with August 1935, wage disburse- 
ments showed a gain of 17.2 percent. 
Although a large proportion of the durable-goods industries reported 
oains in employment over the month interval, the level for the group 
as a whole rose only 0.3 percent, due largely to the offsetting effect of 
a large decline in the automobile industry incidental to model changes. 
The nondurable-goods group, however, showed a substantial increase 
(43 percent). The August employment index (98.7) for the non- 
durable-goods group exceeded the level of any month since September 
1930. The corresponding index for the durable-goods group (79.9) 
was, with the exception of June 1936 (when employment was at the 
same level) also higher than that of any month since September 1930. 
The more pronounced increases in employment over the month 
interval are attributable to seasonal factors. The beet-sugar industry 
_ reported a gain of 63.5 percent; canning and preserving, 45.2 percent; 
ia millinery, 33.5 percent; women’s clothing, 21.7 percent; and the silver 
> of and plated ware industry, 20.6 percent. Other pronounced gains 
_ were 12.5 percent in jewelry, 10.9 percent in cottonseed oil-cake-meal, 
10.0 percent in confectionery, 8.9 percent in radios and phonographs, 
7.6 percent in stoves, 6.3 percent in furniture, and 3.6 percent in boots 
 f. and shoes. The electric- and steam-railroad car-building industry 
showed a gain of 13.9 percent; soap, 9.3 percent; and typewriters and 
parts, 7.3 percent. A number of industries allied to the building 
construction industry reported substantial gains, among them being 
lighting equipment, 5.8 percent; structural and ornamental metal- 
work, 5.4 percent; millwork, 5.3 percent; and steam and hot-water 
heating apparatus and steam fittings, 4.7 percent. Smaller gains 
were shown in the plumbers’ supplies, cast-iron-pipe, cement, and 
und [} brick industries. 
lus- Each of the 14 industries comprising the textile group reported 
nth increases. Among them were silk and rayon goods, §.1 percent; 
oxl- F knit goods, 3.8 percent; cotton goods, 3.1 percent; men’s clothing, 
ug- 2.4 percent; and woolen and worsted goods, 2.2 percent. Other 
_ industries of major importance in which gains in employment over 
_ the month interval were noted were book and job printing, 3.6 per- 
cent; steam-railroad repair shops, 2.8 percent; foundries and machine 
shops, 1.7 percent; blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills, 
f 1.4 percent; and electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies, 
0.7 percent. 
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Among the decreases in employment over the month interval, {hy 
decline of 11.5 percent in the automobile industry affected the greatey 
number of employees. This decrease was due primarily to temporary 
shut-downs for changes in models. Other industries in which sharp 
decreases were reported were cash registers, adding machines, ay( 
calculating machines, 12.2 percent; agricultural implements, 12 | 
percent; and hardware, 10.5 percent. Employment in the jee. 
cream industry declined 5.0 percent; engines, turbines, and tractors 
4.2 percent; and machine tools, 3.6 percent. In the last-name) 
industry, the decrease in employment was due primarily to temporary 
shut-downs for vacations during the August 15 pay period. | 

Gains in employment from July to August were shown in 9 of thi 
16 nonmanufacturing industries surveyed and increased pay rolls jy 
10. Approximately 14,400 workers, 1.1 percent were added to the 
pay rolls of wholesale trade firms, the gains in the several lines 0 
trade being partly seasonal in character. Private building construe. 
tion employment showed a gain of 6.1 percent; electric light and 
power and manufactured gas, 1.5 percent; and bituminous-coal mines, 
1.9 percent. The August 1936 employment index for wholesale trade 
(86.3) stood above the level of the corresponding month of any year 
since 1930, and the index for the electric light and power industry 
(93.1) was higher than that of any month since September 1931. 
The latter industry has shown gains each month since last February. 

Among the 7 nonmanufacturing industries reporting decreased 
employment were retail trade, 1.0 percent; anthracite mining, 
15.0 percent; laundries 0.8, percent; and dyeing and cleaning, 
2.2 percent. With the exception of anthracite mining, these declines 
were seasonal. They indicated 32,300 fewer workers in retail stores, 
10,400 in anthracite mining, 1,800 in laundries, and 1,200 in dyeing 
and cleaning. 

Preliminary reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
showed 1,077,953 workers (exclusive of executives and _ officials) 
employed by class I railroads in August as compared with 1,073,876 
in July, a gain of 0.4 percent. Corresponding pay-roll data for Au- 
just were not available at the time this report was prepared. ‘The 
total compensation of all employees except executives and officials 
was $151,078,279 in July and $145,726,645 in June, an increase of 
3.7 percent. The Commission’s preliminary indexes of employment, 
based on the 3-year average 1923-25 as 100, were 61.0 for August 
and 60.7 for July. The final June index was 60.3. 

Hours and earnings.—The average workweek for factory wage 
earners was 39.4 hours in August compared with 38.5 in July, a gain 
of 2.3 percent. Average hourly earnings fell 0.6 percent to 57.1 
cents, but are only 0.1 percent below the average for August 1{)35. 
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‘Average weekly earnings rose 1.7 percent between July and August 
to $22.66. Of the 14 nonmanufacturing industries for which man- 
hour data are compiled, 5 showed gains in average hours worked per 
week and 8 showed higher hourly rates. Seven of the sixteen non- 
manufacturing industries covered showed increased average weekly 
earnings. ; 

Table 1 presents a summary of employment and pay-roll indexes 
and average weekly earnings in August 1936 for all manufacturing 


‘industries combined, for selected nonmanufacturing industries, and 
‘for class-I railroads, with percentage changes over the month and 
-vear intervals except in the few industries for which certain items 


cannot be computed. The indexes of employment and pay rolls 
for the manufacturing industries are based on the 3-year average 
1923-25 as 100 and, for the nonmanufacturing industries, on the 
12-month average for 1929 as 100. 


Table 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries (Preliminary Figures) 





















































Po 
Employment Pay roll | AV ‘cezuings kly 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Industry change from— change from—!} A ver- | change from— 
Index, |_ Se rs ae | ye ideas 
August August ri-y . 
1936 July Au- 1936 July Au 1936 July mee 
1936 | Bust 1936 | Sus 1936 | Soss 
1935 1935 aed 1935 
(1923-25 = (1923-25 = 
All manufacturing industries 100) 100) 
CU iiiindndkencecee 88.9 | +2.3 | +8.4 81.0 | +4.1 | +17.2) 22.66 | 41.8] 48.1 
Class I steam railroads'.-_---- 61.0) +.5 | +7.8 (?) (?) (?) (2) (2) (2) 
(1929= (1929= 
Coal mining: 100) 100) 
Anthracite. __..._. ere 41.1 |—15.0 | 46.3 31.4 |—15.5 |+11.0 | 22.25) —.5| 44.7 
indthaceceecces 76.9 | +1.9 | +4.8 65.4 | +4.4 |+42.7 | 21.51 | +2.5 | +36.4 
Metalliferous mining-.---_ -- . 61.6 +.6 |+33.0 48.2 | +4.6 |+44.1 | 24.33 | +4.0 +8.3 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 
DU in cdinenie 55.3 | +1.7 | +8.5 46.2 | +5.4 |+27.2 | 20.88 | +3.6 | +17.3 
Crude-petroleum producing - - 75.0} —.6| —1.7 59.7 | —1.7 | +1.4 | 29.34) -1.0] 43.1 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph _- 73.5 | +.6| +43 81.2 | +1.6 | +7.5 | 29.41) 41.0] 43.1 
Electric light and power 
and manufactured gas___ 93.1 | +1.5 | +7.3 89.8 | (+5) | +8.4 | 30.81] -1.4] 41.0 
Electric-railroad and 
motor-bus operation and 
maintenance. _........_- 72.4 | (—3) | +1.8 66.5 | +.1 | +5.1 | 30.05| +.2]) +43.4 
rade: 
LL 86.3 | +1.1 | +4.3 69.7 | +1.0 | +7.5 | 28.84] (—3) | 43.1 
Ret sei adesn. ce <o- 82.4 | —1.0] +5.6 64.4 | —1.1 | +8.6 | 21.00} —.1| +29 
General merchandising 89.4 | —1.4| +7.6 76.4 | —1.2 | +9.8 | 17.78) +.2] +21 
Other than general 
merchandising. _ __-- 80.5 | —.9| +5.1 61.9 | —1.1 | +8.2 | 23.51 —.2/] +2.9 
Hotels (year-round) Mawhtcosen 83.2 —.1 | +3.1 66.1 +.2 | +6.6 | 13.75 +.3 +3.5 
eer Gap 89.7} —.8 | +6.6 76.8 | —2.8 |+11.0 | 16.07 | —-2.0]) 441 
Dyeing and cleaning.._._____- 83.5 | —2.2 | +5.2 63.2 | —2.5 | +8.7 | 18.42] —.2| 43.3 
tee, (2) +1.1 |4+18.5 (2) +.7 |4+24.4 | 37.40) —.4| 45.1 
Insurance. ........-. rere (2) +.1| +.6 (2) —.2} +5.9| 38.20) -—.3] 45.3 
Building construction... .._... (2) +6.1 |+23.8 (2) +9.6 |+41.5 | 27.77 | +3.3 | 414.7 





! Prelimi 
? Not available. 


* Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


; source—Interstate Commerce Commission. 


‘Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
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Public Employment 





CONSTRUCTION projects financed from Public Works Administ. 
tion funds employed 343,000 workers in August, a decrease of 4.(\Qj 
compared with the number employed in July. Employment (. 
creases were registered on Federal and non-Federal projects financed 
from funds provided by the National Industrial Recovery Act, }y 
the number of employees working on non-Federal projects finance; 
from funds released under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Aq 
of 1935 increased from 181,000 in July to 184,000 in August. Tots! 
pay-roll disbursements were $25,916,000 compared with $25,969 00) 
for July. . 

In August 147,000 workers were employed on projects finance 
from regular governmental appropriations, an increase of 16 percent 
compared with July. The most substantial gain in number of workers 
employed, more than 13,000, occurred on river, harbor, and {lood. 
control projects. Significant percentage increases in employment 
were registered in water and sewerage, river, harbor, and flood contro! 
and electrification construction projects. Total pay-roll disburse. 
ments of $13,423,000 were $998,000 greater than in July. 

The number of wage earners employed on construction projects 
financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in Augus 
remained virtually the same as in July. In August 9,700 worker 
were employed. Losses in employment on bridge construction, 
building construction, and miscellaneous projects were offset by : 
substantial increase in the number of workers employed on water an( 
sewerage construction. Total pay-roll disbursements of $1,066 ,(0) 
were $2,000 more than in July. 

Projects financed by The Works Program employed 2,915,(j(ii 
workers in August, an increase of 51,000 compared with July. Vir 
tually all of this increase occurred on projects operated by the Works 
Progress Administration, and was accounted for wholly by additions! 
employees in the drought area. Total pay-roll disbursement: 
increased from $145,474,000 in July to $147,526,000 in August. 

In the regular services of the Federal Government small percentag: 
increases in employment were reported for the legislative, military, 
and executive services. A decrease was registered in the judicial 
service. The number of employees in the executive service increase( 
less than 1 percent in August compared with the previous month, but 
was 8 percent greater than in August 1935. Of the 835,000 employees 
in the service on August 1936, 116,000 were working in the District 
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bo Employment in emergency conservation work (Civilian Conserva- 
« { . . ° 
‘ota! fae tion Corps) decreased from 404,000 in July to 384,000 in August. 
a . bs 
(yy AE The greater part of this decrease occurred in enrolled personnel and 
was caused by the end of an enlistment period. Decreases were re- 
veo) ported in the number of enrolled workers and in supervisory and tech- 
con: nical workers. A small increase, however, occurred in the number of 
leon reserve Officers and educational advisors employed on the work. 
— . ~ , ¢ 4 
sod. Lotal pay-roll disbursements amounted to $17,846,000 compared with 
\l* . 
von: aE 918,418,000 in July. 
trol Table 2.—-Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, August 1936 
ITse- _ eee Figures) © 
Employment 
CCT 
ris Class Pp Pe 
“ | August July | er .| August | July a 
, an centage | ; my | centage 
ker =i 1936 1936 | change | 1936 | 1936 | change 
° j | 
10] ———— — ee Sse ee, —— 
Vy Federal Service: 9 | 
.. © Executive !.. al 2 834, 504 830, 861 +0. 4 |$127, 424, 417 |3 $128, 167, 190 —0 6 
and ~~ PRE RE ee | 1,835 1,867 | —1.7 497, 178 | 494, 414 +.6 
; Legislative. .......-- 5, 295 5, 137 +3. 1 1, 214, 546 | 1, 202, 281 | +1.0 
()(V Military. .......... sah : 300, 960 299, 314 +.5 22, 960, 038 23, 464, 766 | —2.2 
Construction projects: 
Financed by P. W. A.-_____._-.-| 4 342,901 5 347, 346 —1.3 | 425,916,299 | 5 25, 968, 991 —.2 
Financed by R. F. C 6 9, 658 79, 843 —1.9 | 61,065,744 | 71,063,728 | +.2 
(00) Financed by eaaiar governmen- 
, tal appropriations____ -- 146, 822 126,176 | +-16.4 13, 423, 023 | 12, 424, 667 18.0 
Vir- The Works Program: § 
Federal projects... _- te 451,960 | 451,570! +.1| 22,704,588 | 22,690,700; +.4 
rks ‘ i operated by W. P. A___.|2, 462,590 | 2, 412, 462 | 2.1 | 124,731,158 | 122,774,427| +1.6 
elief work: 
ynal Emergency conservation work__-_| ® 383,554 | 1° 404, 422 | —5.2 | 917,845, 965 10 18,417,986 | —3.1 
‘nls ' Data concerning number of wave earners refer to employment on last day of month specified. Includes 
employees of Columbia Institntion for the Deaf and Howard University. eas 
‘ Includes 774 employees by transfer previously reported as separations by transfer not actual additions 
age for August. 
5 ° Revised. 
uy ‘ Includes 191,433 wage earners and $12,892,537 pay roll covering P. W. A. projects financed from E. R 
J) A. A. 1935 funds. 
ejal ’ Includes 188,076 wage earners and $12,277,476 pay roll covering P. W. A. projects financed from E. R 
A. - 1935 funds. 
sed 6 ncludes 298 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $20,169 on projects financed by R. F. C. Mortgage 
aA 
but ’ Includes 280 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $19,663 on projects financed by R. F. C. Mortgage 
‘0. 
ApS * Data covering P. W. A. projects pee from FE. R. A. A. 1935 funds are not included in The Works 
Program and shown only under P. W. 
rict 4 402 employees and pay roll of $5, ras, “459 included in executive service. 
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of Columbia and 719,000 outside the District. The most marked in- 
creases In the number of persons employed in the executive depart- 
ments of the Federal Government occurred in the War Department, 
the Post Office Department, the Works Progress Administration, and 
the Department of Agriculture. Decreases in employment, on the 
other hand, occurred in the Resettlement Administration, the Interior 
Department, and the Department of Labor. 







































































' 41,507 employees and pay roll of $5. 676, 556 included in executive service. 
93855—36——13 
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The number of workers employed on the construction and mainte. 
nance of State roads was 186,000 in August compared with 187,00 jy 
July. Eighty-six percent of the total number of workers were ey. 
gaged in maintenance work. Compared with the 165,000 in July 
however, the number of workers engaged on maintenance of State 
roads dropped 6,000. Employment on the construction of new roads 
was 27,000, an increase of 23 percent over the preceding month, 
Total pay-roll disbursements increased from $11,839,215 in July ty 
$11,937,585 in August. 

A summary of Federal employment and pay-roll statistics {9 
August is presented in table 2 (p. 997). 
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Detailed Reports for July 1936 





HIS article presents the detailed figures on volume of employ- 

ment, as compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for the 
month of July 1936. The tabular data are the same as those pub- 
lished in the Employment and Pay Rolls pamphlet for July, except 
for certain minor revisions and corrections. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Monru_y reports on employment and pay rolls in industrial and 
business industries are available for the following groups: \( 
manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturing industries, includ- 
ing building construction; and class I steam railroads. The 
reports for the first two of these groups—manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and in virtually all industries the samples are sufficiently 
large to be entirely representative. The figures on class I steam rail- 
roads are compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission and are 
presented in the foregoing summary. 


Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings in July 1936 





Tue indexes of employment and pay rolls, average hours worked 
per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings 10 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries in July 1936 ar 


shown in table 1. Percentage changes from June 1936 and July 1935 
are also given. 





ee ey ees 


Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries, July 1936 


Table 1.— Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings in 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW-—OCTOBER 1936 


Revised Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings in Manufacturing Indust: 


An examination of the basic material from which the indexes 4 
employment and pay rolls in manufacturing industries are con )yit¢ 
each month by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, brought to light c¢,. 
tain discrepancies in the figures for automobiles, cars (electric ang 
steam railroad), and locomotives. These discrepancies affects th, 
pay-roll indexes for automobiles from March 1932 to date, and bot) 
the employment and pay-roll indexes for cars (electric and stegy 
railroad), and locomotives from June 1935 to date. The chaners jy 


Table 2.—Revised Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Manufacturing 
Industries 







[3-year average, 1923-25 = 100] 
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1 No revision necessary. 








Nondurable-goods group-| 1935; @) | ®/|@/@;/@/Q@/@;@]@O] @® | (!) 
Transportation group....| 1935 | (1) | () | @) | (@ | @) { (@) | 87.3] 83.6) 75.9) @ | ©) 
1936 |101.7| 99.0) (4) () fs 9. fo, ae rae ae a 
Cars, electric and steam 
| ee ee 1935} @) | @) | @® | @® | @ | 48.5) 31.0) 32.0) 32.5) 37.9) 43.4 
1936 48.6) 55.0) 60.9 ‘ a SS ae oe cot 
, omic iia (‘) 
29.0| 32.2) 35.1) 39.4) 42.6) (!) |..... 
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' Same: 
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the industry indexes also caused modifications in the transportation 
oroup indexes for the period affected, in the durable- and nondurable- 
sods indexes, and in the general manufacturing indexes. The 
revised indexes are shown in table 2. 

Corresponding corrections for average weekly earnings, average 
hours worked per week, and average hourly earnings are shown in 
table 3. 

Table 3.—Revised Average Weekly Earnings, Average Hours Worked Per Week, 


and Average Hourly Earnings in Automobiles, Electric- and Steam-Railroad 
Cars, and Locomotives 
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Year and month 
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‘Same as previously published. 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls, January 1935 to July 1936 


Indexes of employment and pay rolls are given in tables 4 an(; 
for all manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- ani no), 
durable-goods groups of manufacturing industries separately, 9; 
for 13 nonmanufacturing industries including 2 subgroups und» 
retail trade, by months, January 1935 to July 1936, inclusive. 7}, 
accompanying chart indicates the trend of factory employment ay; 
pay rolls from January 1919 to July 1936. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are compute 
from returns supplied by representative establishments in 90 man). 
facturing industries. The base used in computing these indexes j 
the 3-year average 1923-25 taken as 100. In July 1936 reports wep 
received from 24,618 establishments employing 4,251,798 workers 
whose weekly earnings were $95,224,262. The employment reports 
received from these establishments cover more than 55 percent o! 
the total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the country 
and more than 65 percent of the wage earners in the 90 industri 
included in the monthly survey of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The indexes for nonmanufacturing industries are also computed 
from data supplied by reporting establishments, but the base is th 
12-month average for 1929 as 100. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries 
are based on reports of the number of employees and amount of pay 
rolls for the week ending nearest the 15th of the month. 





Table 4.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in All Manufacturing Indus. 
tries Combined and in the Durable- and Nondurable-Goods Groups, January 


1935 to July 1936 ! 
(3-year average 1923-25100] 








Manufacturing 








Durable goods Nondurable goods 












Employ- 


Employ- Pat 
ment ment 


Pay rolls ment 

















1935 | 1936 | 1985 | 1936 | 1935 | 1% 
Bene SEE 78.8 | 82.9 |263.6 |271.9 | 66.2 | 74.4 |251.4 |263.8 | 92.4 | 92.1 |279.1 28) 
February. -..-.-.--------- 81.4 |?83.1 [768.3 |?72.0 | 69.4 | 74.4 |257.3 |263.6 | 94.2 | 92.6 [282.4 182 
Nn a ngdecemengl 82.5 | 84.1 |270.0 |275.5 | 71.0 | 75.7 |259.2 |268.4 | 95.0 | 93.2 [283.7 |) 
SE a 82.6 | 85.1 {270.0 |277.2 | 71.8 | 77.6 |260.4 |272.4 | 94.2 | 93.1 |282.3 |) & 
EE ee 81.2 | 85.7 |267.8 |278.5 | 71.4 | 79.2 |258.9 |274.6 | 91.8 | 92.7 | 79.2) & 
RR AE 8 79.7 | 86.0 |265.8 [978.7 | 69.7 | 79.9 (256.5 |275.1 | 90.6 | 92.6 |277.7 & 
EE eee ey eee * 79.7 | 86.8 |264.8 | 77.8 | 69.4 | 79.7 |? 72.1 | 90.8 | 94.4 |277.8 | 8 
ESE Fae 82.0 |....-- 269.1 |..--_. PAS 860d: 68.0 |...._. ee 283. 
September... _..........-. OF haescee OUT Tenwose ef ewer , ;, =a ee 287. | 
GOR nc tnncondencenn wee lsondno i.) —_ 74.9 |-..... . 2 _—= 4 | eae 286 
November. ......-------- A ad | f See ey aes , er ft) a 82.7 | 
pS eae 84.6 |-.--.. | {= 2 aera . § ge EEL tecce.e 85. | 
eee ke . . Baer ree \ 2am ileweses 






































1 Com ble indexes for earlier years will be found in the Mog 1935 Monthly Labor Review, supp* 
mented by the tables on revised indexes in the December 1935 Monthly Labor Review and this issue” 
the Labor Review. 

1 Revised. See tables 2 and 3. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW—OCTOBER 1936 


Industries, January 1935 to July 1956! 


{12-month average 1929= 100] 


Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufa-: 











Month 





Anthracite mining 


Bituminous-coal 
mining 








Metalliferous mining 


Quarryin: 
metallic 











Employ- 
ment 





Pay rolls 








Employ- 
ment 











Average. 
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Employ- : 
tent. | Pay rolls 

1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 
62.9) 59.1) 57.5) 54. 
64. 4| 61.2) 64.3) 76. 
51. 4) 52. 5) 38.9) 42. 
52. 6} 49.8) 49.9) 28. 
53. 5) 54.9) 49.5) 56. 
56. 8) 51.2) 66.0) 42. 
49.4) 48.4) 37.5) 37.2 
38. 7}_...- |) 
i bs SB. Ficsens 
Sf Eee 8 
ft a 28. 4)... 
57.3)... -- __* Se 














Come Ooo Ir oor 
fo-) 
th 
o 








oo Pay rolls 
1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 
44.3) 54.2) 30.1) 41.7 
44.3) 55.5) 29.9) 42.8 
45. 0} 55.9) 30.9) 45.1 
46.0) 57.5) 31.8) 45.5 
44.4) 60.8) 31.4) 47.7 
46.0) 61.9) 31.5) 48.2 
45.2) 61.3) 31.1) 46.1 
>) a oo az 
48. 9)... 35. 4)... 
el >: 
+ weep 6) lURee 
SS icc Sn ans 








1935 | 1936 

















Crude-petroleum 
producing 





Telephone and 
telegraph 





Electric light and 
power, and manu- 
factured gas 








Electric-rai! 


motorbu 


tion and 


nance ? 





































































Month 

Employ- Employ- Employ- Employ- 

amet Pay rolls eame Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment 
1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 9136 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 | 1935 | 1936 
January. ....-. 74.9) 71.1) 55.5) 55.7) 70.5) 70.1) 73.9) 75.0} 82.7) 86.1) 78.0} 84.8) 71.2) 70.7 
February-.-_-_- 74. 2) 70.8) 54.9) 55.7) 70.0) 69.9) 72.9) 76.2) 82.2) 86.1) 78.3) 84.7) 71.0) 71.7 
March tet sepa» 74. 0)3 70.9) 56. 0\3 56.0) 69.8) 70.2) 75.3) 77.2) $2.3] 86.8) 79.4) 85.9) 71.3) 71.2 
oe 2s 74. 9)371.3) 56. 7|357.1| 69.7| 70.8) 73.1) 76.0) 82.6) 88.0) 79.0) 86.2) 71.4) 71.3 
| ee 76. 0)3 72. 7; 57. 8/358. 0) 70.0) 71.6) 73.7) 78.5) 83.3) 89.0) 79.8) 87.0) 71.6) 71.5 
a Ce 6. 7/373. 7| 59. 2/358.9| 70.2) 72.1| 74.4) 77.4] 83.9] 90.4) 79.8) 88.1) 71.7) 71.7 
= tae 77. 4| 75.4) 59.9) 60.7) 70.3) 73.1) 75.7) 79.9) 84.8] 91.7) 81.5) 89.8) 71.5) 72.4) 
August........ FF = 58. 9]... _ sae 70 Oh. cennh, coon 82. 8)...--  . ae 
September. ..-.| 75. 1)... GD Ficanwst Cr Olecees) 96 @ 5.4.) OR ccs 84. 5)... |: ae 
October... ..-- ae 7? ae 70. 0}... .. 74.9|_....| 87.4]..... 84. 4]_.... a 

November... 1 == A EE GUG...<.| 7% Ol...) O- Ge...) Oe &....- _* 

December. .---  . aa 50. 9} ....- . ae 76, Gi... ..7 BAG..s ¢4..... 70. 5}... 
Average.| 74.9|.._._| 57.9 _ |) | 3) 5 oie 71.2|..... 











in the February 1935 and subseq 


1 Comparable indexes for earlier years for all of these industries, except year-round hotels, wil! |) 
uent issues of the Monthly Labor R 
round hotels will be found in the September 1935 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

2 Not including electric-railroad car building and repairing; see transportation equipment ani | 
ag 5 pe groups, manufacturing industries, table 3. 
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uring Table 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries, January 1935 to July 1936—Continued 
{12-month average 1929= 100] 
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Retail trade—other 
than general mer- 
chandising 


Wholesale trade Total retail trade Retail trade—gen- 
eral merchandising 
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Pay rolls Pay rolls Pay rolls Pay rolls 
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59.7] 62. ; 5 ‘ .4| 77.4] 78.4 
February 
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} Revised. 


Trend of Industrial and Business Employment, by States 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls, by States and geo- 
graphic divisions, in June and July 1936 is shown in table 6 for all 
groups combined, except building construction and class I railroads, 
and for all manufacturing industries combined, based on data supplied 
by reporting establishments. The percentage changes shown, unless 
otherwise noted, are unweighted—that is, the industries included in 
the manufacturing group and in the grand total have not been 
weighted according to their relative importance. 

The totals for all groups combined and for all manufacturing indus- 
tries combined include figures for miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries in addition to the 16 nonmanufacturing and 90 manufac- 
turing industries presented in table 1. 
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cooperating State organizations] 





Table 6.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishment, 
in June and July 1936, by Geographic Divisions and by States 


{Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports j 




















Geographic divi- 
sion and State 


Total—all industry groups 





Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 


t | Per- 
| cent- 
age 

change 
from 

June 

1936 


Amoun 
of pay 
roll 
(1 week) 
July 
1936 


Manufacturing 











Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Number 
on pay 
roll 
July 
1936 


Per- 
cent- 





Amount Per. 
of pay ‘ 
roll 

















New Hampshire. 
Vermont. .-. 
Massachusetts_-.- 
Rhode Island---- 
Connecticut 


Middle Atlantic. 


New Jersey 
Pennsylvania---- 


East North Cen- 


Minnesota.-._._-.. 
oe aren 
Missouri 
North Dakota.-_- 
South Dakota-_- 
Nebraska...--_-- 
Kansas 


South Atlantic __ 


Maryland __-_.-- 
District of Co- 

lumbia 
Virginia 
West Virginia-__ 
North Carolina_- 
South Carolina_. 
Georgia........-- 
aa 





1 Includes banks and trust com 


3, 670 
9616 
1,012 
1, 362 

781 














Dollars 
18, 379, 792 
1, 054, 923 
730, 968 
369, 287 

10, 830, 824 
1, 747, 638 
4, 146, 652 


48, 809, 862 
23, 427, 973 

7, 170, 305 
18, 211, 584 


++, +++ 


tre l one 
-o-@ Ne onc of 


LB ae, 


| 
= 


50, 645, 198 
14, 340, 107 
5, 308, 177 
13, 000, 236 
13, 993, 084! 
4, 004, 194 


1, 
mg 
Co vw ODS 


wo 


| 


3, 697, 536 
122, 046 
132, 436! 
727, 988) 

1, 334, 177 


14, 189, 450 
340, 230 

2, 521, 590 
874, 934 

1, 895, 354 
3, 242, 749 


2, 104, 257 
963, 303 


I+ i++ 
Pe me 69 69 pe 


++ Eh+ 
Qonas~) on aRwworek. Oro 


is 5 


I++ 
Pry eri 
onic 


++ 
We Ors 


tptbe 


= 
-_= 
= 
= 
— 


~~ 
onane 


889, 120 





Per- 

Number} cent- 

on pay | age 
roll, jchange 

July from 

1936 June 

1936 
843,095) +1.2 
55,440) +5.3 
36, 524, +-4.3 
17, 628 +.3 
461,760; +41.3 
85, 831 +.8 
185, 912 —.3 
1, 994, 017 —.4 
906, 337 —.7 
296, 723 —.3 
790, 957 —.1 
2, 049, 163 —.5 
584, 217 +.3 
231,427; —2.6 
541,509} +.3 
511,310) —1.9 
180,700| +-1.6 
412,993; +1.2 
87,701! +4.7 
61,722} —1.2 
162, 183 +.3 
5, 273 +.4 
5,950} +2.4 
31,824) +-1.5 
58,340; +1.1 
760,272) +.9 
15,113) +2.8 
112,895} +.8 
36,027} —1.6 
100, 688; +1.8 
145, 095 —.4 
145, 826; +1.2 
68,551) +1.6 
102,199} +2.1 
33, 878 —.7 
271,571; +2.0 
81,364) +1.6 
94,280} +1.6 
81,648} +2.9 
14, 279} +2.1 
151, 179 —.4 
23, 833 —.2 
43,415) —2.0 
39, 532) +.8 
44,899) —.1 





1, 088, 645 


ra 
~*~ 





3,427 
285 
202 
149 

1, 632 
418 
741 


4, 696 
31,922 
4 727 
2, 047 


7, 328 
2, 522 
910 
2, 232 
926 
738 


2, 406 
415 
417 
866 


159 
466 


2, 660 
84 
509 


38 
460 
255 


205 
357 
185 


991 
306 
371 
231 

83 


914 
216 
230 





129 
839) 


572, 621 
44, 856 
28, 971 
10, 896 

266, 070 
66, 960 

154, 868 


1, 018, 951 
407, 146 
229, 544 
$82, 262 


1, 566, 849 
428, 331 
192, 737 
858, 146 
442, 516 
145, 120 


209, 199 
41, 682 
35, 049 
88, 983 


56, 592 
7, 986 


78, 557 
17, 278 
22, 098 
11, 313 


27, 873! 
, construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employme: 


amusement and recreation, professional services, and trucking and handling. 
3 Inchndes lac s ing a Ghisiitng te d 

nder an , water, t, and power. 

4 Includes laundries — . 


5 Includes automobile and miscellansous services, restaurants, and building and contracting. 





arnrn®@ ONC oA @ 


11, 737, 076 


23, 877, 





+. 
wf, 
my 
T48. 
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9 
1 
4 
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+3, 
+10. 
a Y 
+1. 
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ae 
© orm 


++ 
=o ‘ 
CO Sa at et ee 


+++) + 


bree! wo! : 
bt > +1 & -1 0D “Nw @e 


39, 914, : 


| 


98, 204, 555 ’ 





* Includes construction, but does not include hotels, restaurants, or public works. 


7 Weighted percentage change 


§ Includes financial institutions, construction, miscellaneous services, restaurants. 


* Includes sutomobile dealers and garages, and sand, gravel, and building stone. 









Dollars 






821,086, +89 

558, 591 Le 
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3, 337, 024 
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6, 410, 
8, 188, 
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4, 389, 218 
8, 536, § 

13, 128, 885 





4, 660, 
949, § 
752, 2 

1, 934, 

19, 3 
45, 
282, 020) 
676, 938 





8,596,814) 41,0 
236, 022) 2 
1, 646, 566) 


105, 918 l 
1, 238, 303) 2 
1, 255, 788 2. ¢ 
1, 906, 805 1.7 

828,290) 2.7 
1,110,713) +28 

268, 400) 
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2, 821, 823) 1.4 
703, 528| -.2 

1, 150, 442 +. 5 
852,831) +4 
115, 022 +1. ¢ 









1,540,046) +. 
275, 941 
362,551; —2.7 
245,875, +.6 
655,679! --2. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


Table 6.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Roiis in Identical Establishments 
in June and July 1936 by Geographic Divisions and by States—Continued 
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Geographic divi- 
sion and State 













Total—all industry groups 


| 





Per- 
Num-|Number | cent- ray 
ber of | on pay | age tng 
estab-| roll, |change (1 week) 
lish- July from Jul 
ments; 1936 June 1985 
1936 


Per- 
cent- 
age 


from 
June 
1936 


change 


Manufacturing 








Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 





Per- Per- 
Number | cent- ey cent- 
on pay | age roll age 
roll |change (1 week) change 
July from July from 
1936 June 1936 June 
1936 1936 











— 


Mountain . ------ 
Montana 





W yoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico----- 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 








a 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 












Dollars 
4,253) 123,803; +3.7| 2,884,248) +1, 
660 17,860) +4.0 463,763) +6. 
471 10,005) +4.1 229,452} +1. 
319 8,498} +1.6) 218,782 -, 
1,125} 41,512) +4.0) 969 218) +3. 
325 6, 659} +2.3 140,149} +3. 
522 14,270} —3.1 334, 032} —5. 
611 21,812} +10.4) 444,077) +41. 
220 3,187] —5.1 84,775) —6. 
6,784| 424,201) +2, 7/10, 608, 184 +, 
3,112} 97,767) +-1.2) 2,361,143) —1. 
, oor 48, 568} -+2.0) 1,165,452) +2. 
|10 2,815) 277,866| +3. 4) 7,081,585) +41. 














acre OL SOF NNHOS 





570 
75 
52 
40 

192 
31 
45 

108 
27 


2, 160 
559 


281 
1,320 











Dollars 

39,580; +10.6| 894,538) +-4.7 
5,057) +7.3 123, 964 +1.4 
3, 657} +7.6 83, 595) +3.0 
1,833; +3.6 52,315) +3.2 
15,781; +8.5) 373,801) +6.3 
689} +9.4 13, 336} +9.2 

2, 917 +.6 65,160} —1.9 
8, 760) +25. 7 157, 796, +8.6 
886} +1.4 24,571) —1.5 
236,201; +-5.0) 5, 756,880 +.8 
55, 648} +2.8] 1,274,852) —3.8 
26, 800} +2.8 603, 620) +-1.9 
158,753; +6.2)| 8,878,408) +2.8 





















1.0 ; 
city totals. 









or over is made in table 7. 
received from identical establishments in both months. 
In addition to reports included in the several industrial groups regu- 
_ larly covered in the survey by the Bureau, reports have also been se- 
cured from establishments in other industries for inclusion in these 


” Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 


Industrial and Business Employment and Pay Rolls in Principal Cities 


A coMPARIsON of July employment and pay rolls with the June 
totals in 13 cities of the United States having a population of 500,000 


The changes are computed from reports 


As information concerning employment in building con- 


Table 7.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establish- 


ments in June and July 1936, by Principal Cities 


struction is not available for all cities at this time, figures for this in- 
dustry have not been included in these city totals. 




















City 


Number of 
establish- 
ments 





Percentage 
change from 
June 1936 








New York, N. Y 
oe 0, Ti. 

hiladelphia, Pa_. 
Detrelt, witch: ad 
Los Angeles, Calif 





Seca ter Te 


Baltimore, Md 





Poteet, ae aa 





Boston, Mass el 


<<< 











| Amount of 
Number on| Percentage : 

ay roll |change from Ln Arne \s 

uly 1936 | June 1936 ~ 
1936 

€64, 038 —1.6 $17, 677, 464 
401, 760 +.2 10, 405, 886 
214, 294 +.3 5, 278, 451 
335, 472 —2.3 9, 872, 225 
128, 913 +1.4 3, 329, 691 
133, 827 +.6 3, 377, 714 
121, 480 +.6 2, 850, 477 
87, 866 —.4 1, 997, 175 
170, 083 +1.2 4, 096, 417 
187, 277 —.7 4, 745, 196 
79, 106 +1.2 2, 091, 093 
75, 887 —1.0 1, 870, 314 
73, 971 —1.3 1, 802, 541 
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Public Employment 





The nm 
EmpLoYMENtT created by the Federal Government includes em) joy. the Ut 
ment in the regular agencies of the Government, employment o)) {> [ps S20" 
various construction programs wholly or partially financed by Fe: \eya) ble 9-- 
funds, and employment on relief-work projects. mee 
Construction projects financed by the Public Works Administr: {ioy 
are those projects authorized by title II of the National Indus: yjy| —s 
Recovery Act of June 16, 1933. This program of public works was sal 


extended to June 30, 1937, by the Emergency Relief Appropristioy 
Act of 1935. 

The Works Program was inaugurated by the President in a serie 
of Executive orders by authority of Public Resolution No. 1\. 





uly--- 
ugust _--- 
\ ptember. 





















approved April 8, 1935. Employment created by this program JR. 
includes employment on Federal projects and employment on projects FRY" 
operated by the Works Progress Administration. Federal projects J —— 
are those conducted by Federal agencies which have received a)\ot- Con 

ments from the Works Program fund. Projects operated by the 
Works Progress Administration are those projects conducted under J Der. 
the supervision of the W. P. A. during 
The emergency conservation program (Civilian Conservation [Admini 
Corps) created in April 1933 has been further extended under authority Fede 
of the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. the Pul 
. ts 
Executive Service of the Federal Government me 

pNe 
Statistics of employment in the executive branches of the Federa! cost: ho 
Government in July 1935, June 1936, and July 1936 are given in J provids 
table 8. ‘The wi 
Table 8. Employees in the Executive Service of the U. S. Government, July —@¥® de 
1935, June and July 1936! agencie 
[Subject to revision] a ' Non 
Public 
OM Outside District of , i 

District of Columbia? i Entire service: Watior 
Perma-| Tem- | ota) | Perma-| Tem- | Total Dee! Tem- | ? vat 
nent | Porary nent porary) - nent (porary? . 4 tates 










have t 






Number of employees: v te 
5 OR Gene © 94, 222} 10,525) 104, 747) 527,515) 103,619) 631, 134) 621,737) 114, 144) 7 ] plates 

June 1936_..............| 107,913) 9, 557| 117,470} 604, 503) 102, 653) 707, 156] 712, 416 112, 210) 521, 62 th N: 
oS ee 107, 138) 9,123! 116, 261} 609,396) 105, 204) 714, 600) 716, 534) 114, 327/4830, 50! ple AN: 






Percentage c e: 
July 1935 to July 1936._| +13.71) —13.32| +10.90) +15.52) +1.53) +13.22) +15. 25 +.16) +12.91 





tratior 
















































June 1936 to July 1936..| —0.72) —4.54) —1.08} 40.81; +2.49) +1.05) +0.58) +1.89) 0.7 
Labor turn-over, July 1936: + abor f 
Additions #.-.-.........| | 1,941) 1,407} 3,348) 12, 596) 22,399) 34,995) 14,537) 23,806) 35,34) MU Roliof 
Separations §__________- 2,951) 1,521) 4,472) 8,862) 17,855) 26,717) 11,813) 19,376) 31, 1S! 
Turn-over rate per 100______ 1.81 15. 06 2. 86 1. 46 17.18 3. 76 1. 65 17. ll 3.77 projec 
1 Data on number of employees refer to employment on last day of month. hn ay b 
? Includes employees of Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Howard University. or mo! 
* Not including field employees of Post Office Department or 29,906 employees hired under lette:: 0! 
authorization by the Department of Agriculture with a pay roll of $1,489,766. 
' ‘ ae 919 employees by transfer previously reported as separations by transfer not actual addi! »": | ' Data 
or July. uly 15. 
§ Not including employees transferred within the Government service, as such transfers should no \¢ al 
regarded as labor turn-over. q 
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The monthly record of employment in the executive departments of 
he United States Government from July 1935 to July 1936, inclusive, 
the [gps shown in table 9. 


able 9.—Employment in the Executive Departments of the United States 
Government by Months, July 1935 to July 1936 








‘lal j 
; Outside |. | Outside 
vas District | District | | District | District 
| - | of Co- of Co- | of Co- 
lumbia | ,% \° lumbia | ,...° 
lOn lumbia | lumbia 


L¢ Nn {Subject to revision] 





- ] 1956 
18s 





yly..- » 35, January. . 111, 800 689, 499 

1] ett... .<nihenine f 663, 086 . February 112,708 | 687,626 
} keptem ber 787, a ‘ : 112, 739 693, 665 

, etober . . .<.s6s-=-< ’ 7 ; | 115,422 695, 345 
am -____-| 117,229 | 700, 999 
ets Mecem ber ‘ 704, ‘ | a 2.0) ee 707, 156 





July... ee ie 714, 600 























CTS = 





the 
der {— Derat.s concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
during July! on construction projects financed by Public Works 
ion # Administration funds are given in table 10, by type of project. 
ity Federal construction projects are financed by allotments made by 
the Public Works Administration to the various agencies and depart- 
ments of the Federal Government from funds provided under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. The major portion of the low- 
cost housing program now under way, however, is financed by funds 
0 @ provided under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935. 
he work is performed either by commercial firms, which have been 
‘uly _2warded contracts, or by day labor hired directly by the Federal 
agencies. 
_ Non-Federal projects are financed by allotments made by the 
Public Works Administration from funds available under either the 
National Industrial Recovery Act or the Emergency Relief Appropri- 
‘ation Act of 1935. Most of the allotments have been made to the 
States and their political subdivisions, but occasionally allotments 
ave been made to commercial firms. In financing projects for the 
«| > States or their political subdivisions from funds appropriated under 
‘ss: [>the National Industrial Recovery Act, the Public Works Adminis- 
2.91 i ration makes a direct grant of not more than 30 percent of the total 
“" E labor and material cost. When funds provided under the Emergency 
180 J elief Appropriation Act of 1935 are used to finance a non-Federal 
‘project, as much as 45 percent of the total labor and material cost 
jay be furnished in the form of a grant. The remaining 55 percent 
, — © more of the cost is financed by the recipient. When circumstances 


a, concerning projects financed by Public Works Administration funds are based on month ending 
uly 15, 


93855—36——14 


Construction Projects Financed by the Public Works Administration 
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Table 10.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed From 
Works Administration Funds, Month Ending July 15, 1936 








justif y 


















































































































































{Subject to revision] the gral 
Wage earne | Mies to com 
g — Monthl Number of| Aver- | ‘Ue of 
man-hours| age | terial by the 
Type of project ay-rol worked | earn- rders = 
Maximum | weekly | disburse- | Guring ings per) ace a defini 
number | average | ments month | hour (uring os 
employed ! | month Me Admini 
y In this 
Federal projects—Financed from N. I. R. A. fun ' 
the acti 
‘ 
SE ciinntsisintnionians scone 3101,160 | 94, 962 | $9,063,845 | 12, 330, 586 | $0. 735 | $11, 50 Com 
Building construction ?.............| 19,253 | 16,162 | 1,612,006 | 1,849,246| .872| 2 « Railroa 
SS SETS RS Sey oes eee 3 3 363 330 1.100 |. ti 
Naval vessels__......-----.-------- 21,837 | 21,306 | 2,750,606 | 3,441,222] “7990 | jays, qqgeravion 
(5) 24, 359 1, 247, 410 2, 304, 7 . 541 BRC) (ny f 
ee a Al AAR 14,027 | 13,601 | 15392450] 1,992,668 | ‘699 | 3's). )mmform O 
River, harbor, and flood control___- 18, 034 16, 273 1, 859, 634 | 2,366,744 . 786 | , 750, S18 h . le - 
Streets and roads................._- 2, 722 2, 366 112, 478 262,437 | .420) "143 4 ndagzes 
Water and sewerage. ............._- 127 116 8, 056 13, 462 - 598 | 6, 7H mang 
Miscellaneous.......--...-.-...---- 798 776 80, 752 99,717} .810) 170 mpassene 
_Bthird, | 
Non-Federal projects—Financed from N.I. R. A. funds mercial 
LS Se Ne ee a 58, 390 48,558 | $4,658,775 | 5,190,713 | $0. 898 | 
Building construction__........___- 27, 234 22,473 | 2,265,195 | 2,306, 783 . 982 | 794, 37 A S 
Streets and roads..................- 9,046 | 7,228] 562,703 726,309 | .775 | 1,032, Mprojects 
Water and sewerage............_._- 18, 582 15,860 | 1,622,305 | 1,782, 290 . 910 2, 462, 44 
Miscellaneous. ....................-. 3, 528 2, 997 208, 572 375, 331 . 556 | 1, 240, 5 1933 to 
Non-Federal ‘‘transportation loan’’ projects—Financed {/ Table 1! 





N.I. R. A. funds 

















ee Gee. WO. Coil: 7, 267 (8) $519, 112 957, 552 | $0. 542 | 






















Railroad construction__.........__- 3, 817 3, 568 201, 644 457, 940 . 440 45, 0 
Railroad car and locomotive shops. 3, 450 (8) 317, 468 499, 612 . 635 ¢ 
Operated by railroads_......... 1,714 1, 692 148, 670 216, 105 . 688 79, HM 


1, 736 (8) 168, 798 283, 507 














Operated by commercial firms. 



















Non-Federal projects—Financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds — 
Duly 























































« 299 274 WK Duly to De 

OUR rete. Sikicks ident snacsteiiel 180,529 | 148,935 |$11, 727, 259 | 15,882,515 | $0.738 | $22,874, anuary to 

Building construction__...........- 117,847 | 97,289 7,921,910 | 10, 262, 469 772 | 14, 119,95 ee nua to 
a...) 2, 320 | 2,004 158 323 | 188319 | 1434 3M 
eavy engineering..............._. ’ ‘ 4 . 834 380, 2 

SI incense coannnnainencneces 781 678 43, 319 72,880 | .504 41,5 ay ~ 

r River, harbor, and flood control-_.. 560 509 46, 643 61,019 | .764 83, (A tarch 2 

Streets and roads......-...........- 17, 336 13, 265 851, 567 | 1,321, 676 . 644 2, 264, ie — 

Water and sewerage.__..........__- 39,697 | 33,586 | 2,587,370 | 3,815, 841 678 | 5, 635, AP ~~~ 

SE nnnencerdintenadeecedan: 1, 288 1, 013 83, 541 109,279 | .764 128, 4 - 














1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Goyernmet! 


agency doing force account work. 


2 Includes a maximum of 7,547 and an aveses of 6,364 employees working on low-cost housing projet’ ' Maxim 


gency doi 









Ia 














financed from E. R. A. A. funds, who were paid $550,217 for 691,712 man-hours of labor. Materia) order MInclud 
in the amount of $529,593 were placed for these projects. These data are also included in separate tabié RA A 
; covering anes financed from The Works Program. Works Pro 
} 3 Includes weekly average for public roads. t Include 
th 4 Estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads. @ ¢ Revise 
5 Not available; average included in total. a 
§ Data not available. 
i These data are also included in separate tables covering projects financed by The Works Progra! 3 
A DE 
on pro. 
Mable 1: 





1 Data ec 
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justify such action, the Public Works Administration may provide 

the grantee with the additional funds by means of aloan. Allotments 
=) commercial enterprises are made only as loans. All loans made 
by the Public Works Administration carry interest charges and have 
‘| [Eq definite date of maturity. Collateral posted with the Public Works 
at) J Administration to secure loans may be offered for sale to the public. 
In this way a revolving fund is provided which enlarges the scope of 
the activities of the Public Works Administration. 

Commercial loans have been made, for the most part, to railroads. 
——=[B Railroad work financed by loans made by the Public Works Adminis- 
;:fqgtration falls under three headings: First, construction work in the 
form of electrification, the laying of rails and ties, repairs to buildings, 
bridges, ete.; second, the building and repairing of locomotive and 
‘BBpassenger and freight cars in shops operated by the railroads; and 
_Bithird, locomotive and passenger- and freight-car building in com- 


' mercial shops. 
“7 Monthly Trend 


— A summary of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 
(2,0) / projects financed from Public Works Administration funds from July 
1933 to July 1936 is given in table 11. 


Table 11.—Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1933 to July 1936, Inclusive, on 
Projects Financed From Public Works Administration Funds 
—_ , [Subject to revision] 





































) Maxi- 
7 Monthl Number of Value of ma- 
¢ mum Average : 
J , ay roll. man-hours : terial orders 
ee Year and month 7 Eiders worked dur- ra placed dur- 
earners ! ments ing month | P® ing month 
Wuly 1933 to July 1936, inclusive 2. _......}_......._. $729, 346, 090 |1, 135, 113, 366 $0. 643 |$1, 331, 393, 936 
974 July to December 1933, inclusive._.._..__|__..._____ 32, 941, 335 61, 718, 911 3. 534 75, 453, 114 
abs pyanuary to December 1934, inclusive.____|__________ 308,311,143 | 523, 561, 666 3. 589 610, 051, 090 
119, January to December 1935, inclusive ?_...|__...____- 254, 176,118 | 371,352, 552 3. 684 417, 321, 441 
380, 1936 
4) ED oo cette encccemenedsncocencesosen 197,820 | 14,399, 381 19, 195, 535 . 750 22, 796, 818 
83 (i i ee a eaeer 176, 764 12, 220, 479 16, 404, 771 . 745 23, 460, 743 
O64. WE pp +. « 2) aE Reeieds 202, 236 | 13,981, 176 18, 519, 649 . 755 29, 068, 402 
635, NEE 0 ~~~ ondttnbeccanseecemeces---nas-oes 264,427 | 18,915, 663 25, 203, 010 . 751 32, 459, 393 
ee epee 315,393 | 22, 590, 878 30, 377, 869 . 744 3 39, 778, 571 
path I inte Ghicdhn didi dil csadhiechadainds 349,572 | 25, 840, 926 34, 418, 037 . 751 4 37, 803, 419 
b ahs nts Giitindipineticiccatiitntuits 347,346 | 25, 968, 991 34, 361, 366 . 756 43, 200, 945 
ernment 



















Works P 


ram 
Fa 


able 12, by type of project. 


‘Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
gency doing force-account work. Includes weekly average for public-ruad projects. 
Includes employees working on non-Federal projects and low-cost housing projects financed from 


R.A. A. 1935 funds. These data are also included in tables 14 and 15 covering projects financed by The 


rogram. 

_ ‘Includes orders placed by railroads for new equipment. 
‘ Revised. 

The Works Program 


A DETAILED record of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
n projects financed by The Works Program in July? is shown in 


* Data concerning,projects financed by The Works Program are based on month ending July 15. 
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Table 12..-Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by Th: 
Program, July 1936 


[Subject to revision] 

















Wage earners 









Aver- | Val) 
Number of alue of 
Monthly | man-hours| 98° | “ater 









Type of project Maximum | weexty | disburse | Worked | Snes | orien 
Weekly during Place 
number | average| ments month ed luring 

employed ! g hour ’ 




















Federal projects 














All projects_............... | 451, 570 | 402,093 | $22,699,760 | 48,849,680 | $0. 465 | 8k 
Building construction.____. 35,683 | 31, 853 2,091,929 | 3,354,533 | .624 524 209 
pS ees } 1, 108 | 919 53, 916 98, 509 + 547 72 1% 
Sh 19,373 | 18,351 1,003,090 | 2,354, 154 . 426 68.9 
Grade-crossing elimination ._____. 36,182 | 29,375 1,981,428 | 3,360, 664 . 590 123. 












Heavy engineering.._..._..._______. 229 185 16, 414 31, 820 . 516 13.% 
Hydroelectric power plants- - .| 2, 518 2, 441 55, 018 228,478 | . 24! 23.39 
Plant, crop, and livestock conserva- | 
tion Sip Aa Se oe eee 48, 986 45, 858 1, 715, 983 6, 754, 661 | 254 
Professional, technical, and clerical ¥ 24,905 | 24,899 1, 862,374 | 2,970,7 . 627 121, 10) 
TEE. ocmunccccende 139, 809 | 114, 261 6, 275, 260 | 13, 480, 645 . 466 4,515,468 
a ee swnll 84,738 | 81,387 3, 595,096 | 9, 104, 265 . 395 238, Of 
| 

River, harbor, and flood control___-! 40,866 | 37,495 3, 206,205 | 5, 198, 833 . 617 212 % 
Strests end roads................... 7,079 5, 979 321, 058 751, 483 . 427 109, $84 
Water and sewerage_________._____- 566 425 27, 546 60, 631 . 454 4e 





tide ans ccoccesess : 9,528 | 8, 665 494,443 | 1,100, 231 . 449 





























P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds! 









Re wpeeeee is. wits. Lid. 24 188, 076 





$12, 277,476 | 16, 574,227 | $0.741 | $23,404; 








= 








Building construction........._.__- 125, 394 | 103, 653 8, 472, 127 | 10, 954, 181 -773 | 14, 649,58 
CONE EEE 691 571 37, 587 53, 032 . 709 220, 18 
Heavy engineering....._..._.___... 2, 329 2, 024 155, 322 186, 319 . 834 380, 25 
ii tare ee ia 781 678 43, 319 72, 880 . 594 | 4), Sif 


























River, harbor, and flood control__-_- 560 509 46, 643 61, 019 . 764 | £3, 02 
Streets and roads..................- 17,336 | 13, 265 851,567 | 1,321, 676 644 | 2, 24, 
Water and sewerage.__._._........- 39,697 | 33, 586 2, 587,370 | 3, 815, 841 . 678 5, 635, 34 
Miscellaneous______- ity Seer shearing 1, 288 1,013 83, 541 109, 279 . 764 128, off 





Projects operated by Works Progress Administrati 












TE GE ME Sg ieee SF ) — $122, 774, 427 |265, 669, 182 | $0.462 |*$2 















CC  —— a > | era 5, 201, 302 | 13, 035, 743 . 399 790, 742 
Highway, road, and street___.__--- 766, 382 |......... 36, 153,055 | 87, 340, 756 .414 7, 467, 212 
a No EE GS. AE a AE 4 > aaa 344, 747 622, 379 . 554 5,07 
National Youth Administration 5__ 2 Fe | ae 2,949,473 | 7,640,900 . 386 61, 4 













Professional, technical, and clerical. 259, 194 |.-.-.---- 18, 769, 763 
208, 903 

















Public building......’..........._- ' | ee 12, 711, 822 , 770 . 557 }, 851, Se 
Publicly owned or operated utilities.  & | ees 10, 555, 535 | 22, 252, 470 . 474 2, 956, 91 
Recreational facilities ¢..__....___- | eee 14, 091, 799 | 26, 325, 722 . 535 2, 106, 68 
Sanitation and health.........._--- eS , 299 : 

Sewing, canning, gardening, etc___- 280, 898 |.......-. 13, 445, 584 | 35, 179, 765 . 382 1009, 406 
ire mk ony wer ul MEE Ee Ts babe os 2, 859, 259 | 5,910, 635 . 484 1, 190, 31 
Not elsewhere classified - -_.._....-- , f° ea 2, 664, 631 5, 911, 441 . 451 407,02 




















; 1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Go. 







agency doing force-account work. 4 

* 2 Includes 180,529 employees working on non-Federal projects and 7,547 employees working on |)" 
Fi boue Projects. These data are included in tables 12 and 13 covering projects under the jur-ici™ 
‘ of P. 


3 Includes data for 18,542 transient camp workers who were paid $523,826 and subsistence for -.)-!. 
man-hours on conservation work, etc., and material orders placed valued at $229,987. a 
4 The value of material orders "placed, excluding those for National Youth Administration projects, } 
for the month ending July 31, 1936. 
’ These data are for the month ending June 30 .1936, and exclude student-aid projects. 
6 Exclusive of buildings. 
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Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on projects financed 
by The Works Program from the beginning of the program in July 
1935 to July 1936 are given in table 13. 


Table 13.—Employment and Pay Rolls July 1935 to July 1936, Inclusive, on 
Projects Financed by The Works Program 


[Subject to revision] 























: Number of Value of ma- 
Maximum | Monthly pay- Average : 
Month and year number | roll disburse- | ™@2-hours | garnings | terial orders 
employed ! ments worked dur- | por hour | Placed dur- 
ing month pe ing month 
Federal projects 
July 1935 to July 1936, a ee eee eee $149, 299, 942 337, 650, 157 $0. 442 | $115, 020, 781 
July to December 1985...............-]...........- 30,077,743 | 65, 915, 609 .456 | 32, 116, 942 
1936 

yp Se ae eee 248, 929 11, 179, 541 25, 955, 820 . 431 8, 988, 622 
WONG 2 dbo dn dic ddddic ee chi 298, 589 12, 529, 207 29, 173, 914 . 429 9, 684, 578 
SS eee 325, 505 14, 431, 789 35, 243, 886 . 409 8, 028, 299 
Aunt. .. . .chdantinbedddeken an dinhonsihs 375, 865 16, 563, 885 38, 563, 300 . 430 12, 903, 903 
EES AS REE 401, 298 19, 160,510 | 43, 267, 437 .443 | 12, 668, 052 
pee Tyee eee ae eee 453, 012 22, 657, 507 50, 680, 511 . 447 14, 431, 802 
Tet. . neattlttiltetintaedtibenmescusune 451, 570 22, 699,760 | 48, 849, 680 .465 | 16, 198, 583 

















P. W. A. projects financed from E. R. A. A. 1935 funds ? 








August 1935 to July 1936, inclusive--_- 
August to December 1935...........-- 

















September 1935 to July 1936, inclusive_|..........-- $45, 778, 500 64, 393, 601 $0. 711 | $103, 514, 705 
> September to December 1935__........|....-.....-. 661, 283 996, 091 . 664 2, 025, 494 
1936 
ET a nutaadeascndlinnnin 23, 740 1, 128, 635 1, 621, 349 . 696 3, 632, 378 
NE etn ceananndnnegehe seen 39, 848 1, 794, 866 2, 609, 270 . 688 8, 611, 717 
ae ide kcimeaetsdeenececeus 64, 223 3, 032, 280 4, 525, 546 . 670 10, 548, 343 
EGE: 26 pea nnntd we renatintinees 112, 345 6, 346, 433 9, 211, 679 . 689 14, 725, 726 
EE SE a ee eae 149, 334 9, 101, 702 13, 011, 674 . 700 20, 112, 332 
FG cde tne coneccnaamunendds 176, 184 11, 435, 825 15, 843, 765 . 722 20, 454, 214 
| RS SS ee St SB el 188, 076 12, 277, 476 16, 574, 227 . 741 23, 404, 501 





Projects operated by Works Progress Administration 


























a mpensdiiattit $1, 103, 094, 511 |2, 491, 257, 611 $0. 443 | $186, 891, 220 
eodccecevens 170, 911,331 | 367, 589, 041 - 465 46, 042, 303 
2, 755, 802 127, 054,184 | 310, 755, 226 . 409 19, 860, 772 
2, 900, 645 136, 276,680 | 331,916, 478 411 17, 896, 597 
3, 044, 685 142, 827,306 | 338, 477, 216 . 422 17, 592, 687 
2, 856, 508 143, 492,350 | 330, 771,776 . 434 19, 586, 594 
2, 563, 185 131, 535,493 | 294, 574, 320 . 447 22, 060, 924 
2, 561, 307 128, 222,740 | 281, 504, 372 - 455 22, 674, 265 
2, 412, 462 122, 774,427 | 265, 669, 182 - 462 21, 177, 078 





' Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 


agency doing force account work. 


? These data are included in tables 12 and 13 covering projects under the jurisdiction of the Public Works 
Administration. The data for July includes 180,529 employees working on non-Federal projects and 7,547 
employees working on low-cost housing projects. 


Emergency Conservation Work 


STATISTICS concerning employment and pay rolls in emergency 
conservation work in June and July 1936 are presented in table 14. 
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Table 14.—-Employment and Pay Rolls in Emergency Conservation Wor}. 
and July 1936 ! 
[Subject to revision] 















| az ~ 
Number of — 
employees Amount of pay 





July June July ine 




















OO a ee | 404,422 | 383,279 | $18,417,986 | $17, 999 

a ata er | 354,110 | 332,041 | 11,035,080 | 10, 34 an 
EE LS SS ae 7, 669 7, 666 1, 603, 586 21, 601, 644 
Educational advisers 3... ......................_- Petated 2, 054 1, 974 352, 490 40. 037 


Sey Ook tse teeta ee 6 41, 598 5 5, 426, 830 






























! Data on number of employees refer toemployment on last day ofmonth. Amounts of pay rolls are for th, 
entire month. 


2 Revised. 
Se 
5 39,453 employees and pay roll of $5,324,066 included in executive-service table. 
6 40,061 employees and pay roll of $5,537,013 included in executive-service table. 
Employment and pay-roll data for emergency conservation worker 
are collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from the War Depar. 
ment, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of Com. 
merce, the Treasury Department, and the Department of the Interior 
The monthly pay of the enrolled personnel is distributed as follows 
5 percent are paid $45; 8 percent, $36; and the remaining 87 percent. 
$30. The enrolled men, in addition to their pay, are provided with 
board, clothing, and medical services. 
Monthly statistics of employment and pay rolls on the emergency 
conservation program from July 1935 to July 1936, inclusive, are 
given in table 15. 












Table 15. 





Monthly Totals of Employees and Pay Rolls in Emergency Con. 
servation Work, July 1935 to July 1936! 


{Subject to revision] 








Number | Monthly pay- Number | Monthly ; 
[Month ofem- | roll disburse- Month ofem- | roll disthurse- 
ployees ments | ployees ments 














ceettbedndasecocerse 483, 329 bibddetéchnecmiekd { $21, 427, 065 















ERS <<: 593, 311 26, 203, 526 || February................ 44, 231 20, 434, 379 
September. -_............ 536, 752 24, 455, 343 || March.._...............- 356, 273 17, 251, 772 
eet Ee 554, 143 264,006, 623 || April..................... 391, 002 18, 058, 235 
ST. . .bod.....-508 546, 683 24, 009, 372 a Sa ae 407, 621 18, 610, 24 
December... ..........-... 509, 126 21, 940, 480 || June..................... 383,279 | 2 17, 969, 2% 

EI Ee OE 404, 422 18, 417, 988 























' Data on number of employees refer to employment on last day of month. Amounts of pay rolls ure ‘or 
— — 
evised. 


Construction Projects Financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


Statistics of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 
construction projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance (or- 
poration in July * are presented in table 16, by type of project. 


3 Data concerning projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation refer to the month en¢: 
ing July 15. 
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Table 16. Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstruc- 
Une tion Finance Corporation, by Type of Project, July 1936 


{Subject to revision] 




















Number of Value of 

Number | Monthly | man-hours | Average |material or- 
Type of project of wage pees dis-| worked | earnings | ders placed 

earners |bursements} during per hour during 

~ month month 
—— All projectS....---.--------------------------- 9,843 | $1,063, 728 | 1, 436, 201 $0.741 | $2,050,370 
TI. Diliee conabddneanecccorcarecacccacancobonmi 1, 050 150, 006 134, 807 1. 113 60, 333 
»4l, 8 Building construction 1__._._- ESSERE 928 60, 052 113, 643 . 528 607, 947 
uh OF tc cundnt inpdpaneeacebantyanl 224 3, 053 6, 553 . 7 eee 
40, 037 Water and sewerage... _...__-_- MES 6,017 689, 638 938, 471 .735 | 1, 348, 908 
- ner .<sbecnntesccscceseseuaee 1, 624 160, 979 242, 727 . 700 33, 182 

















| Includes 280 employees; pay-roll disbursements of $19,663; 22,713 man-hours worked; and material orders 
placed during the month amounting to $22,103 on projects financed by R. F. C. Mortgage Co. 


A monthly summary of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours 

worked on construction projects financed by the Reconstruction 

ker: ( Finance Corporation from July 1935 to July 1936, inclusive, is given 
art. in table 17. 


Table 17.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Reconstruc- 





























ror tion Finance Corporation, July 1935 to July 1936 
WS [Subject to revision] 
r nN + ———— —_—— 
. Number of Value of ma- 
vith Number; Monthly “ Average 
Month of wage | pay-roll dis- Bey nd earnings —_ — 
earners ursements ing month per hour Pp month 8 
ney 
are 1935 
pn a Oe Mae 9, 581 $1, 001, 653 1, 349, 064 $0. 742 $1, 495, 108 
FS pa rena agate 9, 415 1, 020, 208 1, 367, 071 746 965, 174 
a ee ee: Sere 9, 301 957, 846 1, 271, 475 753 1, 016, 202 
TE, | eRe NRE 9, 204 1 953,383 | 1 1, 269, 897 1.751 1 1, 238, 053 
“on- eS Sa see 9, 802 11,002, 151 11,344, 959 745 11, 411, 729 
= jd ES Ce 7, 792 1 870, 129 11, 161, 473 749 1 1, 383, 330 
1986 
pO SEE ROT 7, 560 850, 271 1, 093, 350 778 1, 355, 520 
bd ocknncuddandnbhodiacce 7, 961 905, 455 1, 179, 431 768 1, 436, 619 
a aa aT 8, 134 916, 059 1, 193, 145 768 1, 385, 140 
rse Pe MiG A iiehiins bb vod doerevcobbbebne 10, 021 1, 133, 880 1, 479, 182 767 1, 292, 063 
SE een eee eee 10, 988 962, 280 1, 244, 097 773 1, 441, 248 
CE «  cnchUuboctacbbibedidudianio’ 8, 501 941, 680 1, 252, 193 752 2, 527, 262 
/ | ae 9, 843 1, 063, 728 1, 436, 201 741 2, 050, 370 
o \ Revised. 
77 
8 2 Construction Projects Financed from Regular Governmental Appropriations 
1. 8 WHENEVER a construction contract is awarded or force-account 


* work is started by a department or agency of the Federal Govern- 
_£— ment, the Bureau of Labor Statistics is immediately notified on forms 
| supplied by the Bureau, of the name and address of the contractor, 
ton the amount of the contract, and the type of work to be performed. 
as Blanks are then mailed by the Bureau to the contractor or Govern- 
or- — ment agency doing the work. These reports are returned to the 
_ Bureau and show the number of men on pay rolls, the amounts dis- 


and: 
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bursed for pay, the number of man-hours worked on the project 
the value of the different types of materials for which orders wey, 
placed during the month. 

The following tables present data concerning construction pro ject; 
for which contracts have been awarded since July 1, 1934. Tip 
Bureau does not have statistics covering projects, the contracis 0; 
which were awarded previous to that date. 

Data concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked oy 
construction projects financed from regular governmental appropri. 
ations during July * are given in table 18, by type of project. 





Table 18.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed From Reeula 
Governmental Appropriations, by Type of Project, July 1936 


[Subject to revision] 





























































Number of wage 
ay-roli | ™an-hours| Average | M™*\erisl 
Type of project isburse- worked | earnings or 
Maximum | wey) ments during | per hour | plac 
number | over 4 month ing | 
employed ! age 
BI ccnencuccasanten sea 2 126,176 | 121, 200 |$12, 424, 667 | 18, 940, 026 $0. 656 | $22 
Building construction ..........-- 11,540] 9, 741 889,606 | 1, 246, 253 714] 2, 200,85 
Electrification..........._. bniand 60 46 2, 961 2, 044 1. 006 14, ] 
pI, LE RES 32, 377 31,900 | 4,593, 234 5, 313, 792 . 864 4, 717, 360 
EE I it itictadin ooeiannie ote (4) 60, 907 5, 318, O11 9, 550, 398 . 557 12, 862, 38 
EE. wtistiiebuinbcowssecr sd 1, 264 1, 245 203, 731 257, 767 . 790 Ng 
River, harbor, and flood control_- 16, 488 14, 301 1, 261,185 | 2, 254, 462 . 559 l, 
Streets and roads_..............-- 1, 963 1, 774 88, 330 208, 111 . 424 
Water and sewerage.........___-- 217 191 13, 128 20, 709 . 634 8, 674 
pS RN 1, 360 1,095 54, 481 85, 590 . 637 1, 343, 38 








1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Gover 
agency doing force-account work. 

2 Includes weekly average for public roads. 

3 Estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
4 Not available; average number included in total. 





Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on construction 
projects financed from regular governmental appropriations from 
July 1935 to July 1936 are shown, by months, in table 19. 


4 Data concerning projects financed by regular governmental appropriations are based on month « 
July 15. 
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Table 19.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed From Regular 
Governmental Appropriations, July 1935 to July 1936 


[Subject to revision] 























| 
I Number of Value of ma- 
Number Monthly ~ Average : 
Month of wage | pay-roll dis- heey pmo earnings poe mm 
earners | bursements ing month | Pe hour ing month 
19365 
a a 25, 788 $1, 890, 209 2, 752, 801 $0. 687 $3, 079, 618 
pumast . . sbad Neb abesE ihdedocs.sceb—sve’ 36, 491 2, 694, 822 4, 137, 008 . 651 4, 459, 551 
Gente DEF. 1-22 202--2--22n ee nnnene- nee 45, 592 3, 199, 785 5, 066, 873 . 632 5, 801, 445 
ee ee 59, 091 4, 193, 129 6, 716, 798 . 624 7, 181, 155 
NOPD ic cnticdcémmescoscacusennncssdes | 63,912 4, 077, 395 6, 559, 665 . 622 6, 690, 405 
SS SE eee | 56,780 3, 707, 963 5, 980, 118 . 620 6, 155, 840 
1936 

eg ee oe 46, 895 3, 990, 725 6, 246, 418 . 639 5, 584, 611 
PUY . condbdddocksenccrsstedbinpaced 43, 915 3, 619, 025 5, 545, 115 . 653 6, 669, 016 
Mateh .. iti ateena>wapdk--enqneghecoensdens 47, 538 3, 674, 896 5, 814, 569 . 632 7, 185, 019 
ee REE Se * ey ee ory SS Sek es 60, 107 5, 205, 353 8, 375, 190 . 622 9, 861, 378 
CE Sy ae 79, 789 6, 242, 763 10, 262, 637 . 608 12, 559, 367 
JOD... cinta oa bbe ce dnbdoksicanedue 102, 376 8, 631, 104 13, 692, 884 . 630 12, 347, 453 
[EE ee 126, 176 12, 424, 667 18, 940, 026 . 656 22, 333, 498 











State-Road Projects 


A recorp of employment and pay-roll disbursements in the con- 


1936, inclusive, is presented in table 20. 


struction and maintenance of State roads from July 1935 to July 


Table 20.—Employment on Construction and Maintenance of State Roads, 
July 1935 to July 1936! 


[Subject to revision] 











| 





| 
Number of employees working on— 




















Total pay 
Month | Sahat roll 
New roads | nence Total 
f 1935 
Sr eee ae 35, 826 148, 575 184, 401 $8, 232, 589 
pv ee) WES SS PRES eet ree Cdatdeacthibthead 40, 130 163, 960 204, 090 9, 063, 104 
_ i (as: kT ee ee Ce 40, 431 156, 187 196, 618 8, 435, 225 
1 ae Se x ae 40, 390 147, 324 187, 714 8, 150, 299 
RO el 32, 487 139, 138 171, 625 7, 156, 025 
i Cl a a eae ae Me Sere ae 27, 046 121, 690 148, 736 6, 139, 581 
1986 
ee a a 14, 358 105, 795 120, 153 7, 481, 502 
Pre uwdsseennbadesabunehe 10, 256 119, 777 130, 033 7, 572,614 
a TR eae Qe ree 8, 150 133, 386 141, 536 7, 689, 770 
ee Te ee eles Lead ede SERRE 11, 339 143, 305 154, 644 8, 918, 024 
Mae te ce PE aa gle ten oe 16, 566 164, 356 180, 922 10, 560, 866 
i el RA Dens eg 4B 20, 773 165, 363 186, 136 11, 488, 253 
DM | ll Nn ill Mr Bae etn TE 21, 744 164, 956 186, 700 11, 839, 215 





' Excluding employment furnished by projects financed from Public Works Administration funds. 
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Summary of Building Construction in Principal Cities. 
August 1936! 











HERE was a decrease of 8 percent in building activity fro, 

July to August as measured by a comparison of the value of 
building permits. The decrease was brought about by a falling of 
in the value of new residentiai building. However, the value of ney 
nonresidential building increased more than 8 percent and the value 
of additions, alterations, and repairs more than 9 percent. Althoug} 
indicated expenditures for residential building in August showed ; 
decrease as compared with July, they were higher than for any year 
since 1930. 

Compared with the corresponding month of 1935, building activity 
in August showed a pronounced improvement. Residential building, 
as measured by the value of permits issued, showed an increase of 
124 percent. The value of new nonresidential building increased by 
6 percent, and the value of additions, alterations, and repairs by 33 
percent. The gain in the total value of all building construction over 
the year approximated 51 percent. 
















Comparisons of July and August 1936 


A summary of building construction in 1,533 identical cities in 
August 1936 as compared with the preceding month is given in 
table 1. 


Table 1. 












Summary of Building Construction in 1,533 Identical Cities, July and 
August 1936 
























Number of buildings Estimated cost 








Class of construction 
Per- 


Ae July 1936 | centage} August 1936 | July 1936 | centag’ 
change change 


















SEO cctavticasesscccecnes 58, 522 58,252 | +0.5 | $145, 459, 639 | $158, 170, 206 —§ 


























New residential._................---- 11,169| 11,551| —3.3| 70,679,293 | 89,401,041 
New nonresidential.................. 11,042} 10,144] +8.9| 40,872,042 | 37,755,374) +5 
Additions, alterations, and repairs....; 36,311 36, 557 —.7 33, 908, 304 31,013,791 | +9 


















1 More detailed data by geographic divisions, etc., are given in a separate pamphlet entitled ‘Building 
Construction, August 1936’’, copies of which will be furnished upon request. 
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A summary of the estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and of 
‘he number of families provided for in new dwellings in 1,533 identical 
sities (each having a population of 2,500 and over) is shown in table 


for the months of July and August 1936. 


Table 2. Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and of Number of Families 
Provided for in 1,533 Identical Cities, July and August 1936 








Estimated cost of housekeeping ember of families provided 


dwellings 


for in new dwellings 























Type of dwelling | l 
Per- | Per- 
| August 1936) July 1936 | centage —— en 4 centage 
| change | > | change 
eh a Pe | $69, 924, 493 | $88, 107, 531 | ~20.6| 16,696 | 21, 384 | —21.9 
Lede oe mei ceis SrA 2) | 43,201,164 | 44,500,574| —29 | 10,216| 10,270; —.5 
gamily '....-e0----------------------| _ 2,052,412 | 2,740,605 | —25.1 789 932 | —15.3 
te OTS § cAI | 24,670,917 | 40, 866, 262 | —39.6| 5, 691 | 10,182 | —44.1 








Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
! Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Analysis by Size of City, July and August 1936 


Tue estimated cost of building construction for which permits 
were issued in the 1,533 identical cities included in the survey for the 
‘months of July and August 1936, together with the number of family- 
dwelling units provided in new dwellings, by population groups, is 


given in table 3. 


‘Table 3.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction, Number of Families Pro- 
vided for in New Dwellings, in 1,533 Identical Cities, by Size of City, July and 


August 1936 








Total building construction 


Number of families provided for in— 





| 





| 2-family 









































| : Multi- 
oe , 
| | Alltypes | jfamily | “dwell: | _ family 
Population group Per- 8s ings ! dwellings ? 
| August | July cent- | 
1936 1936 age | a | ‘ 
change; Au- < u- | . | RG : u- ’ 
| | gust | JUNy | gust | JUNy | gust /ANy | gust | 1a 
: | 1936 1936 1936 1936 
3 - — — a ee '— oe 
Total, all groups... _.|$145, 459, 639 $158, 170, 206 —8. 0/16, 696/21, 384'10, 216,10, 270) 789) 932) 5, 691/10, 182 
"500,000 and over_____- 49,902, 535} @5, 784, 157| —24. 1| 5, 688) 9, 687| 2, 564| 2,663) 185| 238| 2,939] 6, 786 
7100,000, under 500,000_| 38,681,165! 33,057,506) +17.0) 4, 185) 4,781) 2,107) 2,206) 194) 210) 1,884) 2,365 
ee ,000, under 100,000_.| 14, 611, 151 | 13, 412, 633) -+8.9) 1,353! 1,334 977 958 94; 136 282 240 
P: 1,000, under 50,000___| 13,685,542) 12,898,426) +6.1) 1,510) 1,580) 1,161) 1,066 91} 148 258 366 
60,000, under25,000___| 16,274,495) 17,655,976, —7.8) 2,107) 2,067) 1,854) 1,834) 122) 109 131 124 
»».00, under 10,000____ 8, 200,592; 9,644,691) —15.0) 1,156) 1,140 913 916) 61; 44 182 180 
5,500, under5,000._._- 4, 104, - 5, 716,817; —28. | 697 795 640 627/ 42 47 15 121 
a 








££ Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
' ‘Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
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Construction During First 8 Months, 1935 and 1936 


CuMuLativE totals of reports received for the first 8 mon \is 
1936 compared with the same months of the preceding year are - |; ’ 
in table 4. The data are based on reports received from cities |) yin, 


a population of 10,000 or over. 













Table 4.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in Cities of 10,000 Popy. 
lation and Over, First 8 Months of 1935 and 1936, by Class of Construction 
















Estimated cost of building cons! 
first 8 months of-— 







Class of construction a 






} 
1926 | 1935 
















All construction..________ ; ; — ...| $884, 128, 833 | $509, 160, 092 

















New residential. _______ raw 5 ee. | 397, 796, 254 | 172, 033, 978 | 
New nonresidential._._..._..______- ed .| 288, 678, 739 188, 987, 605 | 
Additions, alterations, and repairs. SsSsMoS 197, 653,840 | 148, 138, 509 | 
















Comparison With a Year Ago 







IN TABLE 5 is given a summary of building construction for \ hich 
permits were issued in 770 identical cities having a population of 10),(\(\ 
and over for August 1935 and August 1936, by class of construction 








Table 5.—Summary of Building Construction in 770 Identical Cities, August 
1935 and 1936 





















Number of buildings Estimated cost 
| 


Class of construction 



































| P 
August | August | * ef August August 
1936 1935 ‘change 1936 | 1935 
All construction_..__.-- Biuetinbbsshseie 52, 990 | 42, 583 | +24. 4 |$132, 601,959 | $87, 991, 781 
New residential_.......................| 9,451 | 5,836 | +61.9| 62,757,286 | 28, 064, 039 
New nonresidential. _-......_____ a * 9, 759 7,304 | +33.6 | 38,094,406 | 36, 122, 823 
Additions, alterations, and repairs......| 33, 780 29, 443 +14.7 | 31,750, 267 | 23, 804, 869 









The total number of family-dwelling units and the estimated cos! 
of the various types of housekeeping dwellings for which permits 
were issued in the 770 identical cities reporting for August 1935 and 
August 1936 are given in table 6. 
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able 6. —Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and of Number of Families 
Provided for in 770 Identical Cities, August 1935 and 1936 











IS of = == a PO 




















; Estimated cost of housekeeping | Number of families provided 
LOW], dwellings for in new dwellings 
Vine ; — —- — —— 
ing Type of dwelling | i 
' Per- | Per- 
August August wntaca| HuUgust | August | ...:. 
1936 1935 | Centage| “1936 1935 | Centage 
| change | | change 
 opu. a ines | com Ot oe a 
on 
a ytd... sap aee aa waebanglececs ----| $62, 586, 586 | $27, 777,089 |+125. 3 | 14,780 | 7, 254 | +103. 7 
ymily...-----------------------------| 36,572,157 | 22,866,159 |+59.9| 8,602| 5,504| +563 
on TR) SARS ---| 1,834,612 |. 1,073,730 | +70.9 634 | 424} +61.3 
ST) oe eee me FS | 3, 837, 200 eee 3 5, 494 1,326 | +314.3 
| | 


‘Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
| : Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


The information on building permits issued for July and August is 

based On reports received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
533 identical cities having a population of 2,500 or over. The 
omparisons with the corresponding month of 1935 are based on 
eports received from 770 identical cities having a population of 
0,000 or over. 

The data are collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics direct 
from local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, Massa- 
thusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania, 
yhere the State departments of labor collect and forward the infor- 
nation to the Bureau. The cost figures shown in this report are 
stimates made by prospective builders on applying for permits to 
Duild. No land costs are included. Only building projects within 
the corporate limits of the cities enumerated are included in the 
Bureau’s tabulation. The data, however, do include the value of 
contracts awarded for Federal and State buildings in the cities 
covered. Information concerning public building is collected by the 
Bureau from various Federal and State agencies having the power to 
award contracts for building construction. The information concern- 
ng public building is then added to the data concerning private 
construction received from local building officials. In August 1936 
the value of Federal and State buildings for which contracts were 
warded in these 1,533 cities amounted to $31,206,000; in July 1936, 
to $28,306,000. In the 770 cities which reported for August 1935 the 
yalue of public buildings for which contracts were awarded amounted 
to $22,154,000. 


hich 
UO 


tion 























COST 
mits 
and 


Construction From Public Funds 


} Tue value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
Suring July and August 1936 on various types of construction projects 
Mnanced from the Public Works Administration fund, from the 
forks Progress Administration fund, and from regular governmental 
ppropriations, is shown in table 7. 
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Table 7.—-Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work St:.-: 
Projects Financed From Federal Funds, July and August 1936 ! 








Value of contra 
and force-ac: 


Federal agency started 


August 1936 















Public Works Administration: | 
Oe een reg OSL A RSS, ee __..| $3, 923, 936 | 









-  & op SOS, Pengo aera gee Ree 7, 104, 309 2 12 249 my 
E. SSP" | RS oh SC FC 2, 762 581 
The Works Program *______ Pte ii ed~ CF ---------| 19,101,310 | 2.37, 404 
Regular governmental appropriations. pubactiahaite si b -----------| 103, 810, 461 246, 486 as 








Total amount | 4 164, 016, 199 ‘ 
















‘ Preliminary, subject to change. 

? Revised. 

3 Not included in The Works Program. 

‘ Includes $14,569,778 low-cost housing projects (housing division, P. W. A.). 

5 Revised, includes $24,585,521 low-cost housing projects (housing ‘divi ision, P. W. A.). 
6 Includes data for that part of The Works Program administered by Federal agencies. 








The value of public-building and highway-construction awari 
financed wholly from appropriations from State funds, as reported 
by the various State governments, for August 1935 and July an 
August 1936, is shown in table 8. 





Table 8.—Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards Financ: 
_ Wholly by State Funds 















Value of contracts 





August 1936 July 1936 Au 


























$1, 492, 753 
9, 107, 900 








Public buildings..__._____. , intent mae ee ee So | $4, 223, 925 
Highway construction _- ae i ....| 10,202,421 






| 








Review of Construction in the First Half of 1936 


NDICATED expenditures for building construction in the cities 

having a population of 100,000 or over during the first balf of 193! 
were 70.0 percent higher than in the corresponding period of the pre. 
vious year. Not only were expenditures in this period greater that 
in the year preceding, but they were greater than in the corresponding 
period of any year since 1931. Compared with the first 6 months 0 
1935, the increase in the value of residential buildings amounted t 
$97,000,000, or more than 123 percent. The value of new nonres: 
dential bulidings for which permits were issued increased near!y 5) 
percent, and the value of additions, alterations, and repairs to existil 
structures advanced neariy 32 percent. These data are based on I 
ports received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from the 94 cities 
the United States having a population of 100,000 or over. 

A summary of the outstanding developments in building construc 
tion during the first 6 months of 1936, as compared with the sat 
months of 1935, is given in table 1. 
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able 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 94 Identical Cities, First Half of 
1935 and of 1936 


BUILDING OPERATIONS 










































ity stg ~*~ gee Estimated cost—First half of— 
, tructi 
Class of construction a Per- 
cent- cent- 
1936 1935 age 1936 1935 age 
change change 
248 id aienincesumpecospnes _.| 145,110 | 119,348 | +21. 6 |$408, 672,118 |$239, 484,573 | +70. 6 
7 104 4 ow residential buildings. _____- SAAR 24,780 | 11,888 |+108.4 | 175,802,807 | 78,620,933 |4123. 6 
‘<0, 4fimmmew nonresidential buildings. ---.-....-.. 25,070 | 19,380 | +29.4 | 142,338,384 | 92,114,934 | +54.5 
~ Baiitions, alterations, and repairs --_._.._-| 95,260 | 88,080} +8.2 | 90,530,927 | 68,748,706 | +31.7 
) 851. tn | 





Comparisons, by Type of Building 


| Tue number and cost of the different types of buildings for which 
ermits were issued in the 94 cities of the United States having a pop- 
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lation of 100,000 or over during the first 6 months of 1935 and of 
936, together with the percent of increase or decrease, is shown in 


able 2.—Number and Estimated Cost of New Buildings and of Alterations 
and Repairs for Which Permits Were Issued in 94 Cities, First Half of 1935 






































Buildings for which permits were issued— 
Percentage 
change 
Kind of building First half of 1936 First half of 1935 
Number Cost —— Cost Number} Cost 
esidential buildings: 
Sl ES ae 22, 730 |$103,071,879 | 10, 807 |$44, 071,903 | +110.3 | +133.9 
2a ene... ...- 2. ooo. ee 941 5, 716, 070 517 | 2,934, 522 +82. 0 +-94. 8 
|- and 2-family dwellings with stores. - - 149 672, 182 55 421,801 | +1709 | +59.4 
Multifamily dwellings. ............._-. 917 | 56, 537, 941 472 | 27, 521, 873 +94.3 | +105.4 
Multifamily dwellings with stores. ._..- 30 | 9, 008, 930 21 2, 784,070 | +42.9 | +223.6 
| a eas it H 2 27, 000 2 | See ee +191.4 
SRT Seales 0 0 3 | aa Soe 
Tn  eecasemaune ll 768, £05 11 - << YS oF —2.2 
Total, residential buildings.....____-_- 24, 780 |175, 802, 807 | 11,888 | 78,620,933 | +108.4 | +123.6 
onresidential buildings: 
Amusement buildings.........._..___-- 217 6, 809, 022 155 4, 103, 647 +40. 0 +65. 9 
CRE ittkeetess.s-.....--- Sota sana 120 2, 203, 833 105 1, 878, 942 +14.3 +17.3 
Factories ome workshops............... 548 | 16, 115, 259 367 9, 117, 420 +49.3 +76.8 
. i RRR nt 164 | 2, 589, 355 137 | 1,085,044 | +19.7 | +138.6 
Private EE a ee ee ee 16, 433 4, 822,872 | 11,913 2. 940, 670 +37.9 +64. 0 
Service stations Oe 914 2, 878, 521 955 2, 820, 227 —4.3 +2. 1 
rd i 51 | 14, 990, 222 20 4,315, 635 | +155.0 | +247.3 
Office i Silene aT et 105 8, 143, 470 59 1, 337, 725 +78.0 | +508.8 
a rsa 122 | 17, 540, 448 125 | 22,831,646 | -—2.4| —23.2 
Public works and utilities............_. 99 | 9, 083, 195 85 | 13,814,343 | +16.5| —34.2 
Schools I ei. ok. dati wocen 230 | 28, 382, 167 150 | 14, 134, 129 +53.3 | +100.8 
SE ittincaccoccecnscceenccecce 2,949 | 1,033,427 | 3,178 981, 175 —7.2 +5.3 
Stables and barns..................._.. 7 76, 799 87 57, 528 —10.3 +33. 5 
Stores and warehouses__....._..._..____ 2,521 | 25, 760,368 | 1,855 | 12,247,358 | +35.9 | +110.3 
Pf te ee 519 | 1, 909, 426 189 449,445 | +174.6 | +324.8 
Total, nonresidential buildings... ..- 25, 070 | 142, 338, 384 | 19,380 | 92,114,934 | +29.4] +545 
_ Total, new ee, Se 49, 850 |318, 141, 191 | 31, 268 |170, 735,867 | +59.4 | +86.3 
dditions, alterations, and repairs. _._..._- 95, 260 | 90, 530,927 | 88, 080 | 68, 748, 706 +8.2) 431.7 
ae 145, 110 |408, 672, 118 |119, 348 |239, 484,573 | +21.6| +70.6 
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During the first half of 1936 permits were issued in these ¢: je. fo 
145,110 buildings to cost nearly $409,000,000. This compares With 
119,348 buildings costing $239,500,000 during the first half of 1935, 
increase of 21.6 percent in number and 70.6 percent in indic» ‘¢ 
penditures. 

At the same time the number of residential buildings fo: 
permits were issued increased from less than 12,000 to nearly 25 
and indicated expenditures from less than $79,000,000 to 
$176,000,000. The number of one-family dwellings increase 
fewer than 11,000 to over 22,700 and the estimated valuativ: 
$44,000,000 to $103,000,000. . 

The number of apartment houses for which permits were 
during the first 6 months of 1936 increased from 493 to 947 and thy 
estimated cost from $30,000,000 to $65,000,000. 

The number and cost of new nonresidential ouildings also s)\owe) 
decided increases, comparing the first half of 1936 with the same 
of 1935. Al types of nonresidential buildings showed increases j 
number except service stations, public buildings, sheds, stables, anj 
barns. The largest increases in number occurred in institution 
buildings, office buildings, and schools and libraries. More mone; 
was spent for office buildings during the first half of 1936 than fy 
any other type of nonresidential building. Of special significance ay 
expenditures for stores, mercantile buildings, and factory building 
Stores and mercantile buildings accounted for an expenditure of ove 
$25,000,000, an increase of more than 110 percent, compared with: tly 
first 6 months of 1935. Expenditures for factory buildings amounted 
to over $16,000,000, an increase of nearly 77 percent. 

Living quarters were provided for 43,754 families in the hous: 
keeping dwellings for which permits were issued in the 94 cities re 
porting to the Bureau during the first half of 1936. This is an increas 
of more than 22,000 as compared with the first half of 1935. 
table 3.) 













period 

















(See 







Table 3.—Number and Percentage of Family-Dwelling Units Provided in ¥ 
Identical Cities, First Half of 1935 and of 1936 





















Number of dwellings Families provided 


for which permits 
were issued 





Number Percentage 


Kind of dwelling 








First half} First half | First half 


First half First half, first 
1936 1935 1936 1935 } 


1936 

















24, 767 11, 872 43, 754 21, 613 








i-family dwellings..................---..- 22, 730 10, 807 22, 730 10, 807 51.9 | 
| a eee 941 517 1, 882 1, 034 4.3 

1- and 2-family dwellings with stores___--- 149 55 163 69 4 | a 
Multifamily dwellings. ._............-..- 917 472 17, 401 8, 783 39.8 i 
Multifamily dwellings with stores. ....... 30 21 1, 578 920 3.6 4 
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Decided increases were shown in the number of family-dwelling 
units provided in all types of dwellings, the largest increase occurring 
in one-family dwellings. Nearly 52 percent of all the dwelling units 
provided were in single-family dwellings, 43.0 percent were in apart- 
ment houses, and the remainder were in two-family dwellings and 
Which in one- and two-family dwellings with stores. 
all Long-Time Trend in Construction, First Half of Each Year, 1922-36 
| fron Or THE 94 cities having a population of 100,000 or over, data have 
been received for 65 cities during the first half of each year since 
1922. In these cities permits were issued for more buildings during 
the first half of the current year than during any like period since 
1931. The estimated cost of such buildings was also greater than 


for any other year since 1931. (See table 4.) 





Table 4.—Number and Estimated Cost of Buildings for Which Permits Were 
Issued in 65 Identical Cities, First Half of Each Year, 1922 to 1936 
























Ses It nile 
S, and | Buildings for which per- eee ee 
. : mits were issued mothmated cont 
it101 Period ne a oe. os —— sae ee 
Oner Number \Index number Amount Index number 
ivy 
An Tor 
fn 1 be: le apts ap 243, 479 100.0 | $1, 062, 464, 771 100. 0 
Cog «= 0B. tebe. ce. Ba FS est & 283, 289 116.4 | 1, 418, 779, 382 133. 5 
eo ieee ee: 299, 769 123.1 | 1,518, 088, 421 142.9 
dines WU ctectateas ae eet 229, 014 118.7 | 1, 620, 413, 012 152. 5 
‘ S ide Ry aig iomeainien callie 254, 564 104.6 | 1,539, 207, 242 144.9 
L OVE fee SANS ES ee = 287, 853 97.7 | 1,443, 232, 520 135.8 
th ¢] — tiie Ao + ES NTR o me 216, 509 88.9] 1, 462, 560, 722 137.7 
Lt 10D... -escnadein ha Oe eee ia! 182, 379 74.9 | 1,479, 460, 210 139. 2 
P (TR LL, STR Ratt 146, 410 60.1 679, 064, 355 63. 9 
Unt a. se ee 130, 127 53. 4 577, 931, 724 54.4 
Se SE ane Rae ke ae 89, 477 36.7 222, 953, 519 21.0 
___ Jere eS A 75, 699 31.1 161, 278, 854 15. 2 
OUR PE trenecnicneepencivchcccsskube 75, 281 30.9 137, 977, 632 13.0 
| 7 Ce 9 - > 6S RRR ERR EEE 93, 222 38. 3 215, 613, 909 20.3 
eS Te RCO. i regs | 116, 263 47.8 363, 686, 063 34. 2 
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The permit valuation of buildings in these 65 cities pores 
$1,000,000,000 during the first 6 months of each year from 1922 
1929, the high point being $1,620,000,000, reached during the fret 
B half of 1925. After 1929, building activity fell off sharply and, at 
the low point during the first half of 1934, the value of buildings 
' for which permits were issued amounted to less than $138,000,000. 
A decided gain was shown during the first half of 1935 and an even 
} more marked pick-up recorded during the first half of this year, 
when an increase of 68.7 percent was registered in indicated expen- 
' ditures. 

Information regarding the number and percentage of family- 
dwelling units provided in the different types of housekeeping dwell- 
ings for which permits were issued in 65 identical cities, first half of 
each year from 1922 to 1936 inclusive, is given in table 5. 
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Table 5.—Number and Percent of Families Provided for in Each Specig,; 
Kind of Dwelling in 65 Identical Cities, First Half of Each Year, 1922 to 1934. 








3 ve , Percentage of fa 
Number of families provided for in— provided for 





Multi- 


l-family | 2-family family 


dwell- dwell- 
ings ings ! 


Alliclasses| 1-family | 2-family =*Wt- cae York 
dweli- | 0f dwell-| dwell- dwell-  ‘4mily a agg 
ings # ones —_ oon Los Angel 
— ; sien _ Philadelpt 


Detroit 
63,892 | 32,321} 51,006 | 147,249 43. 4 7 
77,875 | 39,314] 77,826] 195,015 39.9 30 4 hii 
82,514 | 50,904 | 69,619 | 203, 037 25. ty fame New Yor 
87,783 | 39,320] 80,291 | 207,394 387 a cDicaBO-.. 
71,818 | 26,727 | 100,201 | 198,746 36. 0.4 Los Ange 
57,899 | 24,204 | 95,448 | 177, 551 32. 3. Philadelp 
50, 724 19,261 | 111,268 | 181, 252 6] Detroit... 
36,237 | 12,815} 81,205 | 130, 257 23 
20, 410 6,101 | 19,930] 46,441 3. 3. 04 ee 
20, 334 23,870 | 49, 472 i New Yor 
7, 884 . 3, 203 12, 819 ot 3.5 oF Chicago-. 
5,016 3, 168 9, 240 ¥ ( pegs aes 
4, 080 3, 428 8, 132 7 . Los Ange 
9, 106 é 9,560 | 19,618 rt Philadelp 
18,366 | 38,790 8. ( 








Period | 




















> New Yor! 
Chicago-. 
Detroit... 
Philadelp 
Los Ange 


1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


There were 38,790 new family-dwelling units provided in these 63 


cities during the first half of 1936. This exceeds the number provided Rohs 
in the corresponding period of any year since 1931, but is less than ere 


one-fifth of the number provided during the first half of 1925. Los Ange 
Table 6 compares the value of buildings in the five cities leadin J... ,., 
in total expenditures for building construction as shown by permits IB °!°%°- 


p Detroit .. 
issued during the first half of each year, 1922 to 1936, inclusive. — 


= New Yor 
s Chicago. 
Detroit. 
Philadel] 
» Los Ang 


New Yo! 
§ Chicago. 
Philadel, 
» Detroit.. 
5 Los Ang 
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6.—Cities Leading in Total Expenditures for All Classes of Buildings, 
First Half of Each Year, 1922 to 1936 


BUILDING OPERATIONS 








City and year 


Expenditure 


City and year 


Expenditure 





New York City 


Los AngeleS.......------------------ 
Philadelphia 
Detroit 


New York City 
Chicago 

Los Angeles 
Philadelphia 


New York City 
Chicago 

Detroit 

Los Angeles 
Philadelphia 


Detroit : 
i cc oprmcinii 
Los Angeles 


Philadelphia 
Los Angeles 


» New York City 

10 ee. 
| Detroit 

' Philadelphia 

Los Angeles 


» New York City 
Chicago 

© Detroit 

© Philadelphia 

Los Angeles 


) New York City 
+ Chicago 

) Philadelphia 
tO RSE 
Los Angeles 





$339, 143, 976 
108, 699, 025 
59, 459, 250 
52, 429, 145 
40, 650, 143 


427, 633, 386 
189, 914, 112 
93, 889, 185 
75, 217, 095 
61, 616, 302 


548, 161, 458 
166, 436, 214 
87, 195, 800 
78, 828, 738 
72, 573, 485 


461, 513, 809 
204, 239, 810 
89, 562, 885 
85, 884, 680 
83, 175, 457 


510, 263, 696 
183, 577, 891 
96, 204, 092 
70, 379, 825 


63, 161, 395 | 


490, 119, 588 
210, 210, 475 
78, 742, 327 
61, 683, 600 
58, 192, 977 


557, 561, 891 
184, 650, 200 
65, 175, 361 
63, 195, 840 
52, 002, 570 


694, 118, 064 
118, 898, 940 
58, 533, 385 


55, 855, 545 | 


54, 071, 599 











New York City 
Chicago 


Philadelphia 
Washington 


New York City 
Chicago 
Washington 
Los Angeles 


New York City 
Washington 
Los Angeles 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


San Francisco___- 
New York City 
Los Angeles___.___ 
Philadelphia 
Washington 


6) 4) ae 
eT 


Los Angeles 
Baltimore 


| New York City__.__._- 


Washington 
Los Angeles 


New York City 


J < a oe 


Washington 


I ES a eee 


Cincinnati 





$202, 975, 234 
41, 953, 917 
39, 712, 901 
34, 569, 340 
30, 522, 416 


234, 253, 030 
37, 651, 195 
24, 421, 984 
23, 096, 177 
17, 583, 794 


52, 658, 671 
44, 037, 364 
11, 307, 409 
7, 884, 358 
7, 521, 309 


50, 627, 839 
39, 989, 671 
6, 652, 720 
6, 640, 183 
5, 060, 833 


48, 566, 086 
10, 736, 295 
6, 764, 589 
4, 645, 562 
4, 554, 313 


64, 532, 306 
20, 254, 915 
15, 495, 887 
8, 677, 871 
&, 089, 497 


110, 572, 263 
26, 994, 373 
22, 510, 559 
19, 045, 706 
15, 566, 611 





Details by Cities 


_ A Recorp of the value of buildings for which permits were issued 
during the first 6 months of 1935 and of 1936 for the 94 cities having a 
population of 100,000 or over is given in table 7. 
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BUILDING OPERATIONS 
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Seventy-nine of the ninety-four cities showed increases in the value 
of total building construction. The increases were especially pro- 
nounced in Baltimore, Cincinnati, Detroit, Fort Worth, Houston, Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee, New York, and Philadelphia. 

Permits were issued during the first 6 months of 1936 for the fol- 
lowing important building projects: In Westfield, Mass., for institu- 
tional buildings to cost $900,000; in New York City—in the Borough 
of the Bronx for apartment houses to cost over $25,000,000 and for 
an institutional building to cost $1,000,000—in the Borough of 
\anhattan for apartment houses to cost nearly $7,000,000, for office 
buildings to cost over $3,500,000, and for institutional buildings to 
cost nearly $7,000,000—in the Borough of Queens for apartment 
buildings to cost nearly $4,000,000; in Rochester, N. Y., for factory 
buildings to cost nearly $1,200,000 and for school buildings to cost 
over $1,400,000; in Philadelphia, Pa., for school buildings to cost 
nearly $3,000,000 and for factory buildings to cost $700,000; in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for factory buildings to cost $1,000,000; in Scranton, Pa., 
for a school building to cost $1,000,000; in Chicago, IIl., for school 
buildings to cost over $1,500,000, for factory buildings to cost over 
$500,000, and for store buildings to cost over $500,000; in Peoria, IIL, 
for a warehouse to cost over $600,000; in Detroit, Mich., for factory 
buildings to cost nearly $1,000,000; in Toledo, Ohio, for a school build- 
_ ing to cost over $1,000,000; in Wilmington, Del., for an office building 
to cost $1,250,000; in Fort Worth, Tex., for amusement and recrea- 
tional places to cost over $2,000,000; in Houston, Tex., for school 
buildings to cost nearly $3,000,000; in Oklahoma City, Okla., for a 
municipal auditorium to cost $1,000,000; and in Washington, D. C., 
for apartment houses to cost nearly $4,000,000. In Milwaukee, Wis., 
a contract was awarded by the Resettlement Administration for a 
_ housing project to cost $7,050,000. A contract was awarded by the 
Procurement Division of the Treasury Department for an additional 
_ building to the Bureau of Engraving and Printing to cost nearly 
$5,000,000. 

_ The number of family-dwelling units provided in each of the 94 
cities having a population of 100,000 or over is given in ‘table 8 for 
the first half of 1935 and of 1936. 
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Table 8.—Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided in 94 Identical 
































: Lites, 
First Half of 1935 and of 1936 
Number of families provided for in— 
All classes of | 1-family dwell- | 2-family dwell- Mu 
City and State dwellings, first | ings, first half | ings,! first half | dwell 
half of— of— of— ha 
1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 193¢ 
Total (94 cities) .........-.---.-..... 43,754 | 21,613 | 22,730 | 10,807 | 2,045 | 1,103 | 18,979 9 x Norfolk | 
rE 2 Oakland, 
CE PEALE ee oe! 61 34 60 32 1 2 0 Oklahomeé 
( S &® Sees Be 7 35 59 23 0 0 38 , Omaha, } 
EE ied. soccbiwe wccuevcdico’ 198 | 1,447 168 128 14 39 |. 16 Ong Paterson, 
<< "| ats 511 153 496 153 11 0 4 ; 
NG NE ee ee 48 19 48 19 0 0 0 Postin, S 
Philadeip 
pS ee ae eee ee 145 59 69 45 24 14 52 , ittsburg 
I, 44 38 30 26 14 6 () Portland, 
Buffalo, N. Y.......-- ft are: 43 31 21 21 22 10 0) Providen 
Cambridge, Mass.._........___- i 7 4 7 4 0 0 
SE, ON Bete dbe woke chess ob wl 7 0 7 0 0 0 0 Reading, 
Richmon 
Comtem, Olio... ........2.........2 28 11 28 ll 0 0 0 Rochestet 
Chattanooga, Tenn________.________ 36 23 26 23 0 0 10 St. Louis 
oo *) hae EE SIE 352 176 329 125 15 ll § St. Paul, 
i na ah ntinn 1,710 265 461 223 57 6] 1,19 
KN RR eee 197 728 165 51 12 1 20 67 Salt _ 
san Ant 
Columbus, Ohio..........___- i 208 34 100 30 8 4 100 San Dieg 
in » intl Ee 561 412 416 284 94 74 5] mt ‘an Fran 
RR E SLA RD Ce 42 13 38 ll 0 2 { Scranton 
ee ee 435 229 314 199 4 0 117 
Des Moines, Iowa-_-_.-........._... 114 62 106 62 0 0 : Seattle, ; 
somervi 
Se MEM... Beads. oddd cae mideion a 1, 927 653 1, 857 626 60 27 10 South Be 
Duluth, Minn_____- A EES 2 Mt Be, 57 7 52 7 5 0 0 Spokane, 
Elizabeth, Sw Tete ee eee 15 23 15 21 0 2 0 Springfie 
E]! Paso, ee 45 16 43 12 2 4 0 
8 te RRR aaa ee 6 i) 6 i) 0 0 0 aa 
acomia, 
Bvansville, Ind__.........-.......0. 65 16 61 16 4 0 0 Tampa, 
es ne eee y 4 9 2 0 2 0 Toledo, | 
i. 5 Si RSS Ae FeF se! 119 25 113 25 6 0 0 Trenton, 
oo, Oe 3Y 24 39 24 0 | 0 0 
 } US SEG ei 284 141 237 113 36 28 ll ) —_ A 
ica, 1 
_ 7) SPREE? 1S een eee 25 13 24 12 1 1 0 Washing 
Grand Rapids, Mich Ce ie ee 28 6 28 6 0 0 0 Waterbu 
S&S Ree as: 27 13 25 13 2 0 0 Wichita, 
Houston, Tex...-_-- nti sal 1, 160 533 876 427 200 80 M4 Q bt 
Indianapolis, Ind____............... 150 49 138 49 12 0 0 Wilming 
W orcesti 
Jacksonville, Fla__.................- 271 155 219 153 26 2 26) Yonkers 
SS SRE 36 42 10 ll 0 2 26 % Youngst 
mamees Olty, Kans... ............... 31 13 31 13 0 0 0 
"le a 210 211 210 209 0 2 0 
Se, NUNN... cnenncaccicconmn 115 61 109 61 0 0 6 
Long Beach, Calif. ................. 430 104 305 94 70 10 55 _— 
Los eles, RP Pre 3,972} 1,575] 2,790] 1,197 402 202 780 
NG CREPE Say 191 134 165 128 s 2 18 ; @® Honolul 
I io caidas wnat 5 4 5 4 0 0 0 
ES Ea 5 5 5 3 0 2 0 
ee eee 104 27 73 25 28 2 3 
Se ae. 350 676 306 58 34 297 
Milwaukee, Wis.................... 1, 540 130 919 114 82 16 539 
Minneapolis, Minn..........._____- 269 203 222 187 12 16 35 
Nash Tenn EE SEP: ARE eS SA 166 87 154 85 12 2 0 
a ES eee eee 32 43 25 13 2 2 5 
New Bedford, Mass...............- 2 0 2 0 0 0 0 
New Haven, RICO: 21 10 21 10 0 0 0 
ge Fe eee 178 56 178 56 0 0 0 
New York City: 3 
SS aaa 7,459 | 1,674 148 86 4l 57 | 7,270 
| ES oer 2,486 | 3,023 624 194 78 92} 1,784 
ESS aa 1,787 | 1,137 0 2 0 0} 1,787 
SES SS eS. 3,989 | 2,361} 2,129); 1,373 101 133 | 1,759 
EN it ini‘neaienraeanta owas 133 64 100 58 33 6 0 

















Footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 8. Number of Family-Dwelling Units Provided in 94 Identical Cities, 
First Half of 1935 and of 1936—Continued 





















































Number of families provided for in— 
All classes of | 1-family dwell- | 2-family dwell- | Multifamily 
City and State dwellings, first | ings, first half | ings,! first half | dwellings,? first 
half of— of— of— half of— 
| 
1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 1936 1935 
Nertelk, Witneibetienescace=ssceee- 81 53 80 53 1 0 0 0 
Ockinnd, Ciiidiiebis tabsccscnc0. 358 162 319 150 18 3 21 9 
Oklahoma City, Okla_..... ......-- 562 214 459 175 103 23 0 16 
Omah i, Pe ee oe 8 aid Cae aw 145 60 129 60 16 0 0 0 
Pelgi00®, Bis Merimneresc=en4nh aces 23 13 23 9 0 4 0 0 
a ae ae eee 97 28 93 28 4 0 0 0 
PhiladeipGs Btisssss~=............ 797 340 760 336 10 4 27 0 
Pitta Gh Ml cr nacacneeee al 127 105 94 78 5 12 28 15 
PoptlNG, MIEitbbccscccansccsvcccs 218 93 215 89 0 0 3 4 
Providence, R. I..........--. ene 95 37 57 23 4 14 34 0 
Reatiing, FWisiiickks ond -os cde 1 10 3 10 3 0 0 0 0 
Richt, WeeHiss 22505 tte cnlad 118 54 98 54 S 0 12 0 
Ee l,l a re ae 33 17 31 17 2 0 0 0 
“Sr S » aa 511 417 431 374 40 31 40 12 
st. Paul, Minn....-._- ie aaa 240 86 207 83 | 1 0 32 3 
Salt Lake City, Utah_...........- -| 131 55 117 47 s & 6 0 
fen ANSON eilineneccecssshuncks : 379 171 259 137 7 10 7 24 
~~. ”.CUUlllCeree 799 387 669 286 42 18 88 83 
ian Franeeit, GO0M . soe Sdnne dee. 1, 160 331 803 258 124 70 233 3 
Scranton, Pa......- aoe: Thao 9 4 7 4 2 0 0 0 
Reptile, ‘Wa din das «on ciede ddim 280 104 255 100 0 0 25 4 
Roun Vie net ecnnnsansawen 1 2 1 2 0 0 0 0 
South Bemis Miiaseds «~~~ e0-cese 17 6 17 6 0 0 0 0 
Spokane, Fre abil cleo <r dhcnsinind 179 117 172 111 1 0 6 6 
Springfield, Mags................-.- 28 13 26 10 2 3 0 0 
SyURGUED, Fld Weiiven: <<a tininddsns! 27 20 27 19 0 1 0 0 
oo a 44 19 44 19 0 0 0 0 
Temon; Beane ik os. cade s) 32 25 | 32 24 0 1 0 0 
\ Se Sa 45 4; . 8 14 2 0 0 0 
Tuntett, Wr Sansksss....-2-....02 | s 2 | 8 | 2 0 0 0 0 
Taleo, CR Matt eh ek | 146 47 146 47 0 0 0 0 
to Rs os ae ll 3 il 3 0 0 0 0 
Washington, D. C_._-- ae.) Sa | 3, 034 1, 596 YOS 747 0 0 2, 036 849 
Wateruai steos5s.........-... 50 12 44 12 6 0 0 0 
Wie ee cee -| 160 61 133 49 14 2 13 10 
Wilmington, Del................--- | 143 35| 9 35 16 0 36 0 
Worcester, Mass...............__--- | 87 40 | 83 40 4 0 0 0 
pC ee 280 81 123 77 | 6 4 151 0 
Youngstown, Ohio.............-...- 26 12 | 24 12 | 2 0 0 0 
Hawaii 
cE rae 623 | 318 | 514 | 308 35 | 2 | 74 | 8 











‘Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
‘ Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
‘ Applications filed. 


In 85 of the 94 cities increases were registered in the first half of 
1936 over the first half of 1935 in the number of family-dwelling 
units provided. 


Construction From Public Funds 


FEDERAL construction showed a decided pick-up during the first 
half of 1936. Contracts were awarded for Federal construction 
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projects valued at $780,134,937 during the first 6 months of 1939 
This compares with $535,346,000 during the corresponding perio, 
of 1935. The construction projects were financed from funds pro- 
vided by The Works Program, the Public Works Administratio, 
Program, and from regular governmental appropriations. 


table 9.) 


Table 9.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started op 
Projects Financed From Federal Funds, First Half of 1935 and of 1936 
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Regular governmenta| 









(See 














Total, first half of— The Works | ®Ppropriation, first hay 
Type of project Program,! ? a 
first half of : 
1936 only 
1936 1935 1936 
ES Ee ee $780, 134, 937 |$535, 345, 992 |$232, 210,728 |$186, 033, 265 
ETS * RES ee eS 278, 069, 720 | 135, 064, 004 34, 552, 373 34, 482, 882 9, 525, 804 
0 EE ee eS FE ED Gb imcenapaees 6, 216, 385 366, 736 |_.__ 
0 EEE ee a | 10, 032 1, 354, 317 S| ae ee 
Heavy engineering.-.-.............-.-.- ES ee © ee mee 
Hydroelectric power plants. -.....---- SE Sa eee Se 
OO RE EEE Ee” 45, 143,993 | 40,842,676 |_............| 45,070, 601 
Plant, crop, and livestock control_...| - S| eae ee ee a 
Professional, technical, and clerical | 
alia plea ie pape 2) eee oT } a eee —- 

Public roads: 

Grade-crossing elimination.......| 65,386,075 |..........-.. Gi Ge8 O01.1.......6..--- 

| SE ER, a aes 166, 529, 886 | 102, 580, 959 89, 487, 825 69, 153, 228 
Railroad construction and repair-_--_- 8 Jes * 4 | eee Cee: ee 
OS EE EES: REE aS 9, 428,466 | 39,462, 092 7, 001, 656 979, 808 
River, harbor, and flood control_.....| 32,760,338 | 114, 210, 201 1,905,620 | 28,914, 287 
Sewing, canning, gardening, etc.*___. Sf a a 
ne tT SORES ©... caccccecseess 25, 920, 538 | 21, 954, 681 635, 500 1, 903, 649 
Water and sewerage systems_____.__- 88, 695, 970 52, 148, 513 176, 836 1, 060, 234 
ED EEE ES 23, 992, 244 17, 671, 424 5, 188, 595 4, 101, 840 




















Public Works Administration 














E.R.A.A, 
1935,? first 
half of 
1936 only 


§ $261 ,028,832 








> 165, 018, 14 
1, 416, 139 


"40, 985, 308 


Non-Federal 
Type of project Federal, first half of— 
N.I. R. A., first half of— 
1936 1935 1936 1935 
gb itiictcnckanenoewtuteiny $16, 503, 792 |$276, 360, 675 | $84, 358, 320 |$178, 647, 612 
eee 5, 705, 266 28, 241, 473 311, 059 87, 727 
EE TEL es ASS Gaeta ones Re st ee Se = es 
CS EE TET TES 8, 832 k Sf {Se eee 
I a ed i ie ae ce as TS Se eee 
ee: EE TRE ee CR ie wie ieee” 9 ieee aaa 
wea re 8. ESA eae ‘ 
Public roads: 
SE See ee ee eee LS ee 
ail iistninienshdindctitninteineinensiomepen 7, 888, 833 fF * J Retre” ere een 
Railroad construction and repair_....|.............]....-.-...-.. 8, 040,450 | 10, 057, 125 |__---- 
PES eee e GOB, CEB 5 BZ, BID GOB bin csccnc dices Haicdcdicdeccee 
River, harbor, and flood control_____- ee Ee Be 
Streets and roads 4......._...._...__- 1, 124, 753 1, 625, 502 4, 532, 601 19, 817, 687 
ater and sewerage systems..______- 425, 115 214,648 | 29,607,571 | 651, 864,347 
EE 510, 986 5, 696, 528 8, 866, 639 9, 611, 726 




















1 Includes data for that part of The Works Program administered by Federal agencies. 


? Began July 1935. 
3 April 1936. 
‘ Other than those re 


by the Bureau of Public Roads. 


5 Includes $9,746,307,.low-cost housing projects (housing division, P. W. A.). 
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The contract valuation increased by nearly $250,000,000 as com- 
pared with the first half of 1935. The increases occurred in building 
construction, naval construction, road work, and water and sewer- 
ave work. Decreases occurred in reclamation and river, harbor, and 
food-control work. 

Among the large projects for which contracts were awarded during 
the first half of 1936 were: For additional contracts on the Tri- 
borough Bridge in New York City to cost over $6,000,000; for Mis- 
souri River harbor and flood-control projects to cost over $2,600,000; 
for water and sewerage projects in Chicago, IIl., to cost over $9,000,- 
000; for sewerage projects in Buffalo, N. Y., to cost over $4,600,000; 
for dock terminal, dredging, and bulkhead construction near Bay- 
onne, N. J., to cost over $3,500,000; and for county road work in 
Mississippi to cost over $2,500,000. 

The value of building and road work for which contracts were 
awarded to be financed wholly from State funds during the first 6 
months of 1935 and 1936 is given in table 10, by geographic division. 


Table 10.—Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards as 
Reported by State Governments, First Half of 1935 and of 1936 
































, Value of awards for high- 
Value of awards for public snated ead ¢. 
Pe buildings, first half of— halt — —-, TM 
Geographic division 
1936 1935 1935 1935 

SEP iidtho cos csncnccbacaccceans us $13, 413, 985 $4, 555,994 | $30, 354, 397 $19, 888, 321 
GIP dos 5 csdnasencce séckacees 7 28, 935 177, 632 2, 587, 073 167, 570 
a cn cehbonnnesmmnewnnns 2, 127,415 1, 817, 417 5, 428, 721 1, 898, 32f 
East North Central _ .___- eo ER ee - 718, 134 1, 474, 118 3, 811, 576 4, 663, 935 
West North Central.................. alata 232, 640 206, 882 790, 056 1, 932, 427 
Oc. sen ccmase vate 1, 393, 621 375, 985 2, 186, 716 1, 036, 712 
a ee aelbictst 31, 000 6, 444 0 596, O11 
We I oincencccccdnccacesescens 6, 191, 909 188, 408 5, 509, 124 4, 862, 245 
Er a eae 512, 943 37, 547 258, 028 325, 383 
Ps a... go oe oddcenevecsacnve 2, 177, 388 181, 861 9, 792, 103 4, 405, 712 

















Both public-building and road-construction awards financed from 
Federal funds showed pronounced increases, comparing the first half 
‘ @ of 1936 with the similar period of 1935. Six of the nine geographic 
" I divisions showed gains in the value of awards for building construc- 
tion, and increases were shown in the value of awards for road building 
in five of the nine geographic divisions. 

The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started on 
street-paving projects financed wholly by municipal funds in cities of 
the United States having a population of 150,000 and over is shown 
in table 11. 
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Table 11.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started ;,, 
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Street Paving, First Half of 1935 and of 1936 


[Cities having a population of 150,000 and over included in the survey] 








Period 


Number of cities 





Stariing 


Reporting work 








First half of— 


1936 | 1935 





Total—6 months-_--- 


Se ae 
poueery............ 
Iw enlsainnuinaseie nein 
SE 


0 SE 
ES ae, 


Total value, first 
| half of—- 
| 


1936 1935 


| 


Value of contracts 
ees first half 
o — 


1936 | 1935 





| 
Dollars Dollars 


..|5, 593, 06416, 471, 331 




















49} 50/10 6| 690,590) 787,719 
49} ‘51 9} 10) 179,255) 214,780 
50| 51; 11| 11} 528,213] 737,206 
491 51; 14) 13/1, 250, 65812, 298, 138 
501 «= «BlSsd6 15| | 987,995] 1, 171, 868 








5 51] 20 7|1, 947, 358}1, 883, 620 





Dollars | Dollars 


4, 275, 472)5, 112, 99111, 


595, 863) 652, 651 
81,477) 117,773 
370, 312) 537,617 
952, 403) 1, 996, 260 
641,514) 855, 415 
1, 633,903) 953, 175 
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Food Prices in August 1936 


ETWEEN July 14 and August 18, lowered costs for fresh fruits 
and vegetables balanced increased costs for all other food groups 
and, as a result, the index for all foods did not change. Of the 84 
foods included in the index, 57 advanced, 25 declined, and 2 showed 
no change. 

The composite index for August 18 was 84.0 percent of the 1923-25 
average as compared with 79.6 on August 13, 1935, and 67.1 on 
August 15, 1932. 

The index for cereals and bakery products advanced 1.0 percent 
during the month. Higher prices were reported for 11 of the 13 
items in the group. Corn meal showed the largest increase, 5.2 per- 
cent. The average price of flour rose 4.0 percent, with increases 
reported from 44 cities. An increase of 0.5 percent for white bread 
reflected price advances in 10 widely scattered cities. 

The retail cost of meats rose 0.5 percent, due in large measure to 
an average advance of 1.6 percent for pork. Prices for all pork items 
were higher, with increases ranging from 0.5 percent for salt pork to 
2.7 percent for pork chops. The average cost of beef advanced 0.8 
percent, as a result of increased prices for all items except plate beef 
and liver. The largest price changes in the beef subgroup were for 
round steak (+-2.1 percent), sirloin steak (+-1.6 percent), and plate 
beef (—1.5 percent). All items in the meats group, other than beef 
and pork, declined. The average cost of lamb was 2.2 percent lower 
in August than in July, roasting chickens dropped 1.0 percent, and 
canned salmon was 0.2 percent lower. 

Price increases for all items in the dairy-products group resulted 
in a rise of 4.3 percent in the group index. The advance was general 
throughout the country, 50 of the 51 cities reporting higher costs. 
Butter prices were up 6.2 percent, with every reporting city showing 
an increase. Cheese advanced 6.0 percent. For fresh milk, 22 
cities reported higher prices, and decreases occurred in only 2 
cities, Boston and Portland, Maine. The price of cream rose 6.6 
percent and of evaporated milk, 4.3 percent. 

Egg prices rose 10.6 percent from July 14 to August 18. Although 
the advance followed the usual seasonal trend, egg prices were higher 
than in any August since 1930. Higher prices were reported by all 
1041 
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of the 51 cities. The increases ranged from 2.3 percent in Ho isto, 
to 19.3 percent in Milwaukee. 

Fruit and vegetable costs declined 8.2 percent during the mont}, 
due entirely to lowered costs for the fresh products. The two iten, 
in the fresh fruits and vegetables subgroup which have the most jp. 
fluence on the movement of the index are apples and _ potatoes 
Prices for both of these items showed marked decreases—12.9 percoy; 
for potatoes and 17.8 percent for apples. Of the 13 fresh items jp. 
cluded in the index, 9 decreased in price and 4 increased. All canned 
fruits and vegetables, except asparagus, advanced, with the increase; 
ranging from 0.2 percent for pears to 4.5 percent for corn. The sub. 
group index for the canned items went up 2.0 percent. All dried 
fruits and vegetables were higher also, the combined cost rising 7\ 
percent. Navy beans, which advanced 18.5 percent during the 
month, were higher than they have been at any period since Septem. 
ber 1931. 

Beverages and chocolate costs were 0.8 percent higher on Aucusi 
18 than on July 14. An increase of 1.3 percent in the average price 
of coffee resulted from higher prices in 32 cities and lower prices in 12 
Tea showed an advance of 1.1 percent. Cocoa and chocolate de- 
clined, 1.2 and 0.4 percent, respectively. 

The cost of fats and oils rose 2.0 percent. The chief factor in th 
advance for the group was an increase of 3.5 percent for lard.  |- 
though lard prices were 83.5 percent above the level of August 1{/32, 
they were 22.9 percent below a year ago. Other significant price 
increases during the month for items in the group were 1.8 percent 
for oleomargarine and lard compound, and 1.3 percent for peanut 
butter. Mayonnaise prices declined 0.4 percent. 

The sugar and sweets index rose 0.1 percent. The average price 
of sugar did not change, while corn sirup showed an increase of |./ 
percent. Molasses prices dropped 0.6 percent. 

Indexes of retail food costs by major commodity groups in August 
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Table 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Cities Combined ! by Commodity 
OUSton Groups 
August and July 1936 and August 1935, 1932, and 1929 
month Pr! : [1923-25— 100] 
) Cems eal | ; | | 
_ 1936 1935 1932 1929 
OSU In. Commodity group | 
{ Coes, Aug. 18 | July 14 | Aug. 27 | Aug. 13 | Aug. 15 | Aug. 15 
ercent Z— _—— 
ms iI 4 foods pabbneeGkee 60204006 adeGesoaceocces 84. 0 | 84.0 79. 6 79. 6 67.1 108. 1 
— (Cereals and bakery products-._---......-- 91.7 fi 90. 7 rf 92. 5 | 92.6 mh, 74.7 93.7 
DTNNOGEE 5 oe cscs ts. aceccrescoee 9.4} 949] 101.9] 100.6 76.7 125. 9 
a_i Dairy products.................. ~tebaxals 83.0 | 79. 6 73.0 | 72.7 65. 0 101.9 
ee REE! aa ae 75.1 | 67.8 76. 2 | 73.4 56.7 99. 5 
6 sub. fggrruits and vegetables. -- 2-2 2222222 74.1| 80.7 52.8] 55.3 56.3 111.0 
SUD= ON oh hi spe 74.0 | 81.9 49.7 | 52. 4 55.1 112.6 
dvi TE . baal 80. 4 | 78.8 2.7 | 83. 5 72.4 98. 6 
. aried es  hamew 63.4 | 59.3 62. 2 | 62.9 54.8 104. 6 
ror 7 () qpBeverages and chocolate... .............. 67.5 | 67.0 69. 2 | 69. 4 73.7 110. 4 
s IY a | ae AR Biche 74. 5 | 73.0 87.0 | 85.0 50.7 93. 6 
the gsuser tid namcondhadunké 65. 0 | 64.9 66.3 | 66. 4 57.7 75.0 




















| Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted 
to represent total purchases, have been combined with the use of population weights. 


\ugust {> Average prices for each of the 84 foods for 51 cities combined are 
' price Fshown in table 2 for August and July 1936, and for August 1935. 


Table 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined ! 














ed 
te de August and July 1936, and August 1935 
{* Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 
In ft he _ = 
{| 1936 | 1935 
1929 Article | 
, ‘in Aug. 18 July 14 | Aug. 27 Aug. 13 
price 
” | j | 
2TCent HR Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
eanul EE pound.. 4.8 4.6 5.0 4.9 
. aE Bh ahoed bes een ' “Se 15. 1 15.1 15.6 15.6 
. | STS 28-0z. package... 24. 2 24.3 24.3 24.2 
, . eR eRRaEs s 8-oz. package_. 8.1 8.1 8.2 8.2 
price & isn cdanheedctsenms bid kmaii pound... 5.2 5.0 5.1 . oe 
—— “SRA t. 24-0z. package_. 9.1 8.9 9.2 9.2 
of 1. , aa BP A PP RS” pound... 8.8 8.7 8.4 8.4 
RS CAE SS SIRES Ay A SIR ip 60.i22 7.5 7.4 7.6 7.6 
Bakery products: 
. eS ee ee oe 8.2 8.1 8.2 8.3 
ucust Bread, whole-wheat.._..............--- ae 9.3 9.3 9.2 9.3 
RES, SRL a OBiine 9.0 9.0 8.9 8.9 
o the RENE ORIN te do.._. 25. 4 25.3 24.0 23.9 
IE RR 2 do... 18. 2 18. 1 18.1 17.9 
k ' Meats: 
Beef: 
eee ee ee a 38. 2 37.6 42.0 41.8 
 —- eI SER Se On.) 34.7 34.0 38. 1 37.8 
i PS 29.1 28.9 32.0 31.8 
ss pe 21.8 21.6 24.9 24.7 
. <p eo 2s a 14.4 14. 6 17.4 16.9 
—  . Soe eet ee ss Oiiaus 25.8 26. 0 25.1 25. 0 
ee anal do.__. 40.3 40. 6 40. 2 39.8 
ork: 
EE Py I ee ee ae 35. 7 34.7 40. 1 40.7 
ER POIRIER Sk ae do__.. 29.7 29. 2 33. 3 34.3 
- “SE ees 6.452 41.1 40.8 46.4 45.0 
S SRE ESD ST a pee 35. 6 35. 4 40.4 39.0 
5 RR SRNR Ay aE Ta do_._. 50. 6 49.8 53. 0 50. 7 
Crees Se eaee ey: do__.- 33. 2 32. 6 35.0 33. 5 
| CC TELE TTE do.... 23.8 23.7 29.0 27.9 
Lamb: 
ee tn bammaiaamei do.... 13. 5 13.8 12.4 12.1 
; ASAE EL TTT do... 23. 5 24.4 21.6 20. 6 
I ree “ae 29. 6 30. 6 27.3 26. 5 
A LE RTE SR es 38. 5 38. 5 34. 1 33. 4 
| Poultry: *Roasting chickens...............- do...- 33.3 33.7 30. 8 30. 9 














' Prices for individual cities are combined with the use of population weights. 
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August and July 1936, and August 1935 


[* Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 
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Table 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined 
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, .  » * FES eee Ss eee. «2 do. 
Dairy products: 




















Uk, fresh (delivered and store) ?___..._-- quart__| 
*Milk, fresh (delivered) _.............- a do..__| 
- *Milk, evaporated....._____________.14%4-oz. can_. 
EES ST Ca ee ee. 
——— and vegetables: 
‘resh: 
EE ELD DR TA CU 
0 ae ee eee eee , 
ch te ee ee 
°cmees............ rie mmetie sD Bey | dnd 
EEE pound__ 
_ ares Dk pen Csr BE do....| 
ps rg Wi te oe ve 2s ee ee bunch__| 
in la ee ies tom Ne acetate stalk __| 
eo eee ey ee — head __ 
wo ER ES EE aR ys ES * pound __| 
ER NP es oe ao! 
DOLE do.__.| 
ta le ta la Si gen do 
Canned: 
— ciate el CR Se AS no. 24% can_. 
SS Se eee en: ee MOWncnl 
hl ea AR RT A Ee: dined 
EE ee ee no. 2 can__| 
aS a ae Fa | do____| 


*Beans with pork- _...16-02. can_- 


_ —_—a aa eee a oe > no. 2 can_- 
a ee aah-amwatiiinit lenses do___- 
a i(i(‘“‘é a —— 
yg RES RRS ete 1044-02. can_ 
Dried: : 
| a Spe al a a Fate ate ells _.pound_. 
Se eee ee ee eee do... 
SE icenchinn sh ddlpsssaennend 15-oz. package_. 
OS eee Se ee pound__ 
Lima beans_______- pees + ea. BS ora eaidien ct 
*Navy beans-.....__. beddatbitedhacatebe ee 
Beverages and chocolate: 
:° ee ee eee ee eee pound. 
~ wea 2 aiaehit 2g area do__. 
et ae a eee eee ae 8-oz. can__ 
Ul” ee et ee 8-0z. package__ 
Fats and oils: 
no pound 
EEE eee ee ee a 
*Vegetable shortening.._..._........_..___.-- do... 
RD ee Seip pint. 
0 ES EES ES % pint_. 
. $a Seas eer e pound_. 
ED... £05 cit. ccsnakdbuliaans<« do... 
Sugar and sweets: 
| ah EE FE RRS eee eae aera eee 
SE Ee SES 24-02. can_. 
AE ic cn aatalalliinnnncechd didlive 18-02. can_. 
Strawberry preserves...................-. pound_. 
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Details by Regions and Cities 


AvrHouGH the composite index did not change between July 14 
and August 18, the regional indexes showed variations which ranged 
from decreases of 1.8 percent in the Mountain area and 1.7 percent 
in New England to an increase of 1.9 percent in the West South 
Central area. Food costs rose in 28 of the 51 reporting cities and 
declined in 22. The index for Scranton showed no change. 

The largest increase, 2.5 percent, was reported for Dallas and 
Springfield, Ill. Im Dallas the advance resulted from higher prices 
of bread, flour, eggs, and dairy products. In Springfield, there was 
a sharp increase in the costs of eggs, dairy products, and dried fruits 
and vegetables. 

Food costs declined most in Buffalo (4.9 percent) and Salt Lake 
City (4.5 percent). In both of these cities prices of potatoes and 
apples showed sharp decreases. 

Index numbers of the retail cost of food in each of the 51 cities are 
given in table 3 for August and July 1936 and for August of earlier 
years. 

Table 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Cities ' 


August and July 1936 and August 1935, 1934, 1933, 1932, and 1929 
[1923-25 = 100] 
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Table 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Cities. 


August and July 1936 and August 1935, 1934, 1933, 1932, and 1929 
[1923-25 = 100] 
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Retail Food Costs in 1923 


EVISED index numbers of retail food costs and revised | nite 
R States average prices have been published currently |), ¢, 
Bureau’s monthly reports on retail prices since October 1935. |t wa. 
felt advisable to begin the revision with indexes for the latter yegy 
of the series, and figures for the years 1929-35, inclusive, were py). 
lished in pamphlet form (Serial No. R. 384), with a statemen: oy). 
lining the changes involved in revising the indexes and prices. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has been computing revised |\cyyps 
for earlier years. This article presents the data for the year |) 
Revised indexes and prices for other years will be published a~ soo) 
as completed. 

Index numbers of retail food costs for the year 1923 are shown by 
commodity groups for the 51 cities combined in table 4, and by revions 
and cities in table 5. 

Average retail prices of each of the 42 foods included in the indey 
for 51 cities combined are given for 1923 in table 6. 

















Table 4.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined, by Com. 
modity Groups, 1923 







[1923-25 = 100] 







































Cereals Fruits and vegetables Bey- | 
All and Dairy : ee ee es Fat 
Date bakery | Meats| prod-| Eggs | | and | and 
foods |‘ prod- ucts hoco-| oil 
she Total | Fresh | Canned Dried soy - 
1923 awerage_.__| 97.9 96. 2 96.3 |101.7 | 95.7 98.8 98. 3 97.2 | 106.4 87.8 | 92 
pe a2 oe 95. 5 96. 6 94.3 (104.9 }113.1 83.7 80. 2 96.5 | 110.2 85.9 | 90.' 
Feb. 15-- " 94. 2 96. 4 93.7 {102.8 | 94.1 85.2 81.9 96.5 | 110.6 87.2 | 90. ¢ 
Mar. 15.... 94. 6 96. 4 93.5 |102.5 | 80.0 89.6 | 87.1 96.6 | 109.8 87.9 | 90.4% 
Apr. 15-- 96. 1 96. 4 94.9 1101.9 | 71.3 98. 3 97.4 7.1 | 109.5 88.3 | 91.4 
er 1........ 96.7| 96.5| 95.6 | 97.8] 72.5 | 103.1 | 103.0] 97.1 | 108.9| 88.2| 91. 
SD Wis b wash 97.7 96. 4 96.6 | 96.3 | 73.5 | 108.7 | 109.8 97.1 | 108.0 88.0 | 90.7 
July 15-- 100. 4 96. 1 98.4 | 96.4 | 77.7 | 120.5 | 123.7 97.3 | 107.2 87.8 | 90.5 
Sl Se 99.0 95.7 98.9 | 98.8 | 85.9 | 109.5 | 110.9 97.4 | 105.4 87.8 | 90.6 
hs leo caemad 100. 0 95.8 | 101.4 |102.4 | 99.9 | 105.3 | 106.1 97.4 | 104.2 87.7 | 93. | 
* eee 100. 1 96.1 99.5 |103.9 |112 96.8 96. 2 97.4 | 102.5 88.1 | 95.5 120.8 
Eee 100. 5 96.2 95.8 |105.8 |137.9 93.0 91.9 97.6 | 101.0 88.2 | 96. ! 
Dec. 15.........| 99.5 96. 2 94.3 [106.6 |131.6 90. 6 89.1 97.9 92.8 88.3 | 97:6 
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Table 5.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions and 
Cities, 1923 
[1923-25 = 100] 











Region and city 



































Feb. rf pr.|May|June|July 








Sept. |Oct.|Nov.| Dec. 





























15 | 15 | 15 | 15 15 | 15 
as. ‘ | | | 
Average: 51 cities combized. 97.9) 94.2 94.6 96.1 96.7) 97.7.100.4) 99.0) 100.0 100. 1/1005, 99.5 
New Engiland_...........-.-.- 97.1 96,3 .7, 96,8101, 7 101.8 101, 7 103, 3|101, 4 
w Bost wkets Midst ladcknkss -0| 96.7 96. 1 .8| 95. 61101. 5 101. 1/103. 3/101. 0 
Bridgeport....-.-.-. bad’ 99.5) 96.8 95.8 . 5) 99. 6)102. 1 102. 5/103. 1/101. 3 
Fall River...---- i at GE 100. 1 98. 5 : 102. 6 103. 0|103. 4|104. 4|104. 0 
Manchester. ..---...-...-. 96. 2 | 96.9 99. 2 107.0 102. 5|101. 5|102. 5|101. 5 
> ‘eee 97.1 95.7 96. 6 101.4 102. 4/102. 4102. 9101. 9 
Portland, Maine. -_.....--- 97.1 97.8 98. 8 102. 4 100. 2|101. 4) 99.7 
Provilcbaelbn 65 ocs-<i-. 97.9 97.1 97.4 102. 0 101. 9} 103. 3)101. 0 
Middle Atlantie_...........-- .7) 96.9 95.7 97.4 100. 6 100, 9'101. 9 100. 6 
Te a a aa . 2| 94.8} 93.9) 94 .2| 96.8 101. 2 99. 8|100.9| 99.8 
Newark....--.-...- .0| 98.7) 95. . 4) 95.9 99.1 101. 9) 102. 9] 102. 1 
New York-. 3) 98.7) 96. .8| 97.2 99. 7 101. 5|103. 2/102. 3 
Philadelphia _ - -1} 95.0) 94. 1] 99.5 101.5 100. 4|100. 3} 97.8 
Pittsburgh - 3) 94.7) 93.6! ¢ 96.1 100. 7 101. 1/101. 5| 99.8 
Rochester - .- 3] 96.1) 93.8 96.7 103. 6 99. 3/100. 5|100. 5 
Scranton .... .9| 97.2) 95.7 97.8 100. 8 100. 3) 100. 6/100. 2 
East North Central_.___. 2, 93.9) 92.9 95.8) 97.1/101.9 98,7 98. 6 97.6 
Chicago. ..--.- oa . 6} 93.9) 92.9 94.9) 95. 2|100. 9 97.7) 98.9] 98.3 
Cincinnati__..- ™ . 8} 92.8) 91.7 96. 6) 99. 5)101. 0 98.8) 98.4) 96.9 
Cleveland. i. 1} 95.0) 93.9 97.1} 99. 3/101. 6 99. 9) 100. 0| 97. 6 
Columbus, Ohio_. 3) 92.7) 92.0 95. 2| 94. 9/102. 3 99. 0| 99.5) 97.6 
Detroit.......- 8) 94.1) 93.1 96. 1| 98. 2/103. 4 99. 5| 97.2) 96.4 
Indianapolis__- 1} 93.6) 92.3 97. 1| 99. 2/104. 1 98. 8| 97.6] 96.9 
\lilwaukee. 8} 93. 5) 93.3 96. 7| 97. 1|103. 4 | 99.6] 99.3) 98.8 
Poet cit etiedi sn din da .8| 92.1) 91.4 95. 1} 95. 6/101. 3 97. 1| 96.8) 98.7 
Springfield, M____.-- . 2) 93.0) 91.8 94.8) 94. 8|100.7 97. 3| 99. 2| 98.6 
West North Central_....___. .8) 94.4) 94.2) 94.6 97.5) 97.0) 97.6 99.1) 98.1) 97.9) 98.1 
Kansas City_............_.| 96.7] 94.4] 94.5) 95.1 97. 1| 97.0] 97.1 98.8) 97.3] 97.7) 97.5 
Ji . 1} 96.8) 96. 5) 96.5 98. 7| 98. 2) 99.6 99. 4) 98.3) 98.1) 99.9 
Omgich clientes oa hes 8) 94.5) 93.6) 94.6 97. 4| 96.8) 97.6 99.7| 98. 5| 97.4) 97.8 
“S’ @ aie 1} 92.9) 92.5} 93.1 97.0) 96.4) 96.8 98. 8| 98.1) 97.9) 97.3 
“% dss 1) 96. 5| 96.3) 95.8 98. 5| 97.0] 98.9] ¢ 99.7| 98.7 9. 1/100. 3 
South Atlantie_.......___._. .6) 93.8) 93.4) 93.7 96.0) 99.0/101. 7|100.4) 101.3'100.5 98.9 98.4 
Atlanta_...................] 96.5] 91. 5| 91.8] 92.5 95. 1) 97. 6|100. 6|100. 3) 100. 8|100. 3) 96.4) 96.5 
Baltimore_._.______- 9} 94.2) 93.7) 94.1 96. 1|100. 0/100. 8| 99. . 11100. 8} 99.7) 98.9 
Charleston, 8. C_.__- 0} 96. 2) 93.8) 94.6 96. 7| 97.4] 96.8} 99. 98. 3) 98. 2) 97.1) 99.1 
Jacksonville _-- _......| 96.6) 93.3} 92.0) 93.0 94.9) 96.1] 99.1) 98. /100. 3) 98.8} 99. 1 
Norfolk....................] 96.9] 93.6] 92.9] 92.7 95. 8| 98.0} 98. 9) 100. 98.9) 97.1] 97.3 
Richmond__.__.__- 8.3) 94.8) 94.6) 94.8 96. 6| 100. 0/106. 0/100. 100. 3| 99. 5| 98.9 
Savannah ....._____- 8) 94. 5] 93. 5) 94.8 97.3 6102. 0} 99. 98. 4| 97.9] 97.6 
Washington, D. C- 9) 94.5] 94.3) 94.1 96. 5 104. 7/102. 3/102. 2|100. 8} 99. 2 
East South Central___..___. 96.3, 92.5) 91.9) 92.7, 95.0) 97.4 99.4, 97. 8.2) 97.6) 97.5 
Birmingham. _...........- 96. 4| 92.0} 91.8} 92.2) 95.1) 98.6 100. 5| 98. 98. 3| 97.3] 97.6 
Louisville. ................] 95.6} 92. 1] 90.9} 92.1] 93.8] 95.7] ¢ 97. 1| 96. 97.6) 96.8] 96.0 
Memphis__..........._..__| 97.4] 94. 6] 93. 5] 95.0} 96.4! 95.9 99. 6} 98. 99. 2) 99. 6) 99.3 
TS erat 97. 5| 96.4] 94.2) 95.1) 97.5] 97.5 98.7) 98. 98. 2} 98.9) 99.0 
West South Central_..._____| 96.9} 95.9) 95.6) 94,5) 96.2) 96, 97. 98.3) 97.9) 99.4 
Dellgh.. «-<5.2<: 96. 6| 95.2) 95.1] 94.4] 95.7) 95. 96. 98. 0| 98. 2/100. 7 
PSR ia 96.7 95.8) 93.8] 95.1] 96. 97. 97.8] 97.3] 98.4 
Little Rock... __- | 98. 2| 95. 4) 97.4] 9 99. 99.3) 98.9] 98.2 
New Orleans. ..| 97.{ 95. 3) 97.0 97.2 99. 4) 98. 2) 99. 1 
Mouniain_.____.____ 92.9) 94.6 101.6 98.6) 99.3) 99.9) 98.5 
Butte__..._. 93.9) 93.8 100. 2 100. 5|100. 6/101. 0} 99.8 
. ee 93. 5| 96. 2 102. 9 98.8) 98.8) 99.7) 98B.8 
Salt Lake City_____- 91.7] 92.1 99. 8 7.7| 99.8) 99.8) 97.7 
| ee 92.7) 92.1) 94.5 96.8 99. 6/101. 7/101. 6/100, 3 
J) — SaaS . 0} 92. 2} 92.1] 95.9 97.1 99. 9)101. 1/101. 6)101. 1 
Portland, Oreg._-........- 95. 5) 94.3) 93.6) 94.4 98 99. 2/102, 2)102. 1| 99.6 
San Francisco... .......- an 94. 4| 92. 4/ 91.0} 92.6 95. 99. 4) 102, 0)101. 9} 100. 5 
_— — (RRR 94.8] 94.0] 93.7] 95.2 97. 99. 4/102. 11100. 8! 98. 2 
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Table 6.—Average Retail Prices of 42 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, 19); 





















































Av- | N : 
F erage| Jan. |Feb.| Mar.|Apr.|May|June|July|Aug.! Sept. |Oct.. Noy. pp, ic 
Astitte for | 15'| 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 18 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 15 | 15) tu 
year prices 
tobac 
Cereals and bakery products: | Ct. | Ct. | Ct. | Ct. | Ct. | Ct. | Ct. | Ct. | Ct. | Ct. | Ct.) cy. CG 
Flour, wheat___..__- pound..| 4.7] 4.8] 4.8) 4.8) 4.8] 4.8) 4.8) 4.6] 4.5) 4.5) 4.5! 4/5) 7. 1920, 
Macaroni. ..........- do....| 19.5] 19.5] 19.4] 19.5} 19.5] 19.5] 19.5] 19.5) 19.5) 19.5] 19.6) 19 5 yo, 
Wheat cereal. ..28-0z. pkg__| 23.9] 24.5] 24.2] 24.1] 23.9] 23.9] 23.9} 23.8] 23.7} 23.8) 23.8) 25.7 9, Dece! 
Oorn flakes_..___- 8-oz. pkg..| 9.4] 9.5) 9.5) 9.4) 9.4] 9.4] 9.4) 9.4) 9.4) O84) O4) 44 Gy , 
Corn meal._.-_-_... pound..| 4.1] 4.0} 3.9) 3.9] 4.0) 4.0) 4.0) 4.1] 4.1) 42) 43) 44 4) Pri 
er Las cue do....| 9.6} 9.5) 9.5] 9.5) 9.5] 9.5] 9.5) 9.4] 95! @9< 61 9.6 ou? o. 
Rolled oats.........-- do....| 8.7] 86) 86) 86) 87) 87) 87) 87) &7! 8.71 B8l A 7) Kg for pt 
Bread, white_....._..- do....| 8.8} 8.8} 8.8) 8.8) 8.8) 8.8) 8.8} 88! 88) 88) 88 «8 Ky 
Meats: | alls; 
Beef: - ; 
Sirloin steak_....._- do....| 40.0] 38.3} 38.0} 38.0] 38.6] 39.4} 40.8] 41.9) 42.1) 42.0] 41.2! 40.9 a9. (both 
Round steak____.... do....| 34.3] 32.6} 32.3] 32.4] 35.5] 33.6] 35.0) 36.3] 36.4] 36.3] 35.5) 34.3. 3% 
Rib roast. ........_. 0....| 30.6} 29.7} 29.6] 29.6] 29.8] 30.3] 30.8] 31.5) 31.4] 31.7) 31.3) 20.8 aw, Th 
Chuck roast___......do_.__| 20.8] 20.1] 20.0} 20.0] 20.1] 20.2} 20.8] 21.2) 21.4) 21.7) 21.7) 2).9 » : 
priate TES TE NE SS do....| 13.3] 13.3} 13.2] 13.2) 13.1] 13.1] 13.0} 13.1] 13.2} 13.6] 13.7) 13.6) ja> throu 
ork: 
EN OPE ae Ree do.._.| 30.3} 29.0} 28.3} 27.9} 28.0} 30.1] 29.7] 31.4] 32.6] 37.3] 34.2) 28.6) » that | 
Bacon, sliced._......do_...| 39.7} 40.5} 40.0) 39.8) 39.7| 39.7] 39.6] 39.8) 39.9) 40.1! 40.1! 39.2 4s. Doe 
Ham, sliced__......- do....| 48.7] 48.1] 47.9] 47.9] 48.0] 48.6] 48.6] 49.4] 49.8] 50.0] 49.8) 48.9 43 Pri 
Lamb, leg of......___- do_.__| 36.9] 36.5} 35.9} 35.8] 35.9] 36.6] 38.3] 39.1) 37.5! 38.0] 37.0) 36.5) 4 7 
Poultry, roasting chickens price 
q pound__| 35.8] 35.5) 36.5] 36.6] 36.9] 36.9] 36.3] 35.6) 35.3) 35.8] 35.6) 34.4) 34 
. Fish, canned: wage 
Salmon, red___.16-0z. can_.| 30.1] 30.2] 30.1} 29.9} 29.9] 30.2) 29.9) 30.0) 30.1) 30.2) 30.4) 30.4 ar 
Dairy products: 1939. 
Fea pound._| 55.8] 59.9] 58.2] 57.7] 57.3] 52.3] 50.0] 49.1] 51.8} 55.4) 56.6) 59.7 
SE eT do.._.| 37.4] 37.6] 37.8] 37.6] 37.0} 36.2] 36.7] 36.8| 36.9] 37.5] 38.0) 38.2. 389 orde! 
Milk, fresh, del_____. quart..| 13.9} 14.0) 13.8] 13.8) 13.7] 13.5] 13.5] 13.7] 13.8) 14.1] 14.3) 14.3 40 7 
oe Milk, evap___..14}4-0z. can_-| 10.9] 10.8] 10.8] 10.8) 10.9] 10.9] 10.9] 10.9] 10.9) 10.9! 10.9] 10.9 01 from 
1 a ee dozen..| 49.9] 58.9] 49.0} 41.7] 37.1| 37.7] 38.3] 40.4] 44.8) 52.0| 58.4) 71.8 os Ze 
Fruits and vegetables: > serie: 
Fresh: g id 
eee pound..| 11.4] 11.1) 11.2) 11.1) 21.1} 22.2) 11.3] 11.5] 11.5) 12.8] 11.6) 11.6 118 q of 1 
Se dozen..| 49.7] 47.0) 47.1] 47.9] 50.3} 55.1) 53.3) 52.2) 50.2) 50.6) 50.9) 50.2) 49) i C t: 
Cabbage.....----- pound..| 5.5] 4.0] 4.7] 6.7] 8.6] 81] 61) 5.4] 4.9) 4.7] 4.3) 40 4) fe Vert 
OS Sena do....| 6.4] 5.2) 5.3) 5.4) 65] 7.9] 81] 7.3] 64) 6.2] 6.2! 6.1 «0 ie. 
Potatoes....-....-.- do....} 3.0] 2.2] 2.2} 2.3] 2.7] 29] 3.5] 4.5] 3.8] 3.6 2.9) 27) 27 je struc 
Canned: | » Pp 
Beans with pork a r 
16-0z. can__| 10.0| 10.0} 10.0) 10.0! 9.9! 9.9} 10.0] 10.0] 9.9} 9.9) 99 100 oo He: 
EDD wtisnsiaiibe no. 2can..| 15.4) 15.2) 15.3) 15.3] 15.4] 15.3] 15.3] 15.3] 15.4) 15.4) 15.5/ 15.5 157 9 mea 
| WEetiperT SE O...-| 17.3] 17.1} 17.1) 17.1] 17.2] 17.1) 17.2] 17.2] 17.3) 17.3) 17.4] 17.5 17.5 BR: t 
Tomatoes........... do....| 12.5] 12.3] 12.3) 12.4] 12.5] 12.6] 12.6] 12.6} 12.5) 12.5) 12.4/ 12.4) 124 fe Wg & 
4 Drie e 
Prend.... ........ pound__} 18.7} 19.8] 19.5] 19.2} 19.2) 19.1] 18.9] 18.8] 18.5} 18.4] 17.9] 17.6 175 area 
ie Raisins........ 15-0z. pkg_-| 17.3} 18.8} 18.5} 18.1] 17.7] 17.5] 17.3] 17.2] 17.1] 16.8] 16.6) 16.3 16.0 
as Navy beans____._. pound.-| 10.9] 10.8} 11.1] 11.2) 11.3] 11.3] 11.2| 11.2] 10.9) 10.7] 10.6) 10.5 104 Be area 
53 Beverages: : T} 
ft Seer Ss do....| 36.9} 36.1| 36.7| 37.1| 37.3] 37.2] 37.0] 36.8| 36.7] 36.7] 36.8] 36.9 36.9 
! | Se See do....| 63.8} 62.5) 62.8] 62.9] 63.3! 63.5] 63.7| 64.0! 64.3) 64.3] 64.7| 64.8! 64.9 I in t 
rE Fats and oils: i 
be EIT ©....| 17.5| 17.1} 17.0} 17.0) 17.2] 16.9) 16.9] 16.8] 16.8) 17.7) 18.5) 18.8 188 i 
Nj Vegetable shortening..do____| 22.3} 21.9} 22.0) 21.6) 22.1) 22.2) 22.1) 22.2) 22.2) 22.4) 22.8) 23.0) 23.3 bY 
rad Oleomargarine........ do....| 28.1) 27.5] 27.6) 27.8| 27.9] 27.9] 27.9] 27.9] 27.8] 28.0) 28.4/ 28.8) 29.2 
‘ iciticcnedaniametes do....| 9.9) 8.1) 8.5) 10.0] 10.3) 10.9} 10.9] 10.3] 9.4] 9.4) 10.4) 10.0) 10.2 
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Average Retail Prices of Cotton Clothing 


N THE monthly report for May 1936, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
| tics presented the first of a series of special tables showing average 
prices for selected commodities. At that time, average prices of five 
tobacco products in 32 large cities combined were given for December 
1920, June and December 1921, and for specified months from 

December 1926 to April 1936, inclusive. 

' Prices of the following items of cotton clothing have been selected 
for publication in this issue: Men’s clothing—shirts, pajamas, and over- 
alls; women’s clothing—housedresses, nightgowns, and union suits 
(both light and medium weight). 

These articles have been selected because they are widely used 
throughout the country and quality changes have not been so great 
that comparisons over a period of time would be invalidated. 

Prior to March 1935, each store reporting to the Bureau quoted the 
_ price for that grade of each item which was its ‘‘volume seller’ to 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers. Beginning with March 
' 1935, pricing has been done on the basis of written specifications, in 
order that the comparibility of prices would be better maintained 
from city to city and from period to period. The continuity of the 
' series was Maintained by obtaining from each dealer prices of articles 
_ of identical or similar quality from one pricing period to another. 
Certain necessary substitutions, due to changes in quality and con- 
' struction, did not materially affect the average prices. 

_ Prices for each item were obtained from approximately four dealers 
- ineach of 32 large cities. National averages were computed by weight- 
_ ing the average price in each city by the population of the metropolitan 
area where the retail-price information was collected and of adjacent 
areas, 

The average prices for the articles of clothing listed above are shown 
in table 7 for specified months from June 1927 to July 1936, inclusive. 
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Table 7.—Average Retail Prices of Selected Articles of Cotton Clothiny jp 3) 


June 1927 to July 1936, inclusive 


Large Cities Combined 











Year and month 


Men’s clothing 


Women’s clothing 





Shirts 


Pajamas 


Overalls 


dresses 


| 
| 


Night- 
gowns 





Medium 
quality, 
broadcloth 
(combed 
yarn), 
collar 
attached ! 


Medium 
quality, 
broadcloth 
(combed 





1927 
Se 
December 











2:20 denim, 
43-46 yds. 
to the doz., 
bib style ! 





Medium 
quality, 
80 x 80 per- 
cale or com- 
parable 
material, 
well made! 


$2. 6 


» 
a 4 





Medium 
quality, 
nainsook 
or compa- | 
rable ma- | 
terial ! 





| 
| 





Unior 


Mediun 
combed 


knit ! 


Light- 
weight 








| Beginning March 1935. 


? Preliminary. 





those 
peri i 


F show! 


as in 


Table 


Mar 
June. 
Septem 
Decem| 


March 
June... 
Septem 
Decen 


March 
June_. 
Septen 
Decem 


March. 
June. 

Septen 
Octobe 
Noverr 
Decem 


Januar 
Febru 
March 


in 3) 





those 
perio« 
i show! 


Table 


Country 


Comput 


Vummbvei 


lndad 
ciucea 




























126 7 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 4117.8 
.......cadteadel * 104.9 1004 119 | 3207.5 97.8 98. 0 106. 7 4 126.2 
28. LER 2 103.3 989 119 | 2207.4 102. 5 98.6 | 92.1 | 4125.5 
.... cannes 104.7 1047 122} 2218.4 106. 4 101.0 | 98.4) 4123.1 

Wes 99. 6 946 118 | 2208.6 | 86. 7 98.6) 118.8} 114.3 
01... .dileeseeses 82.1 830 108 | 3176.4 | 68. 0 77.3 | 107.5 | 104. 2 

932 | | | | 

Monel... cauuakesien 70.7 | 825 109 |, 7 66.1 114.2 100. 1 

RES BES 67.6 803 113 |  * ) pee 62. 1 107.3 | 101.4 

September.......... 66. 6 792 110 | ” \ CS Pesmete 63.0 102. 6 | 97.6 

December.......... 64.7 759 | 109 | |) eS a 64. 0 84.5 | 102.3 

ae) ee 8 .4 3.1 4) 92.3 | 94.9 

ee 64.9 759 106 | 143. 4 60. 2 62. 2 84.1 | 98. 8 

September........__ 71.8 768 104 | 151.2 60. 4 65.9 88. 0 94.2 

December.......... 69. 4 769 | 104; 153.6 62.4 66. 6 79.8 92.7 


Septemt 
Decemb 


h..0 tp entiieeninabnanel La 7 5. 7 76.7 

fp cere jvm 0 : 0 5 2.7 
September.......... 79.9 82 101 154.3 59.1 70.9 89.8 81.8 
OCtDDWY...c.camanannre a 80. 2 827 103 159. 5 59.6 72.4 86.3 81.4 
November_......... 81.0 820 103 162.7 60. 6 73.2 90.3 81.0 
December.......... 82.1 813 102 160. 1 61.1 73.7 88.9 81.6 


January 
Februar 
March 










? Preli 


‘Ju 


Retail Prices of Food in the United States and in 


I 
| retail prices of food published by certain foreign countries and 


as indicated since March 1932. 


: | ‘ ; , | Czecho- 
7 States Rito Austria | Belgium | Bulgaria | Canada | China slovakia 

| ‘Bureau of | Ministry | cee ay Metsonas 

| « a A : 2 1 | = i al | Non 

ng agency yr Census | Pb rl of Labor IDirection | ion Bu- | Tariff RF 
ing 96 "| Statistics | 924 Sta- | “Burean |224 Social) of Statis-| reau of | Commis- Statistics 
‘ tisties | Welfare tics | Statistics; sion ian 
i ae 328 = = 

| 
of localities. 51 30 Vienna 59 12 | 69 Shanghai| Prague 
ee oan Ss a ee ae) aS ee 

modities in- 44 foods 


EPA, 1923-25 | 1923-27 |yuiy i914! 1921 1926 1926 1926 | July 1914 
(1000) 


' Based on 42 foods prior to Jan. 2, 1935. 


7A erage computed by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
y. 
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Certain Foreign Countries 


[E accompanying table brings together the index numbers of 


of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The base 
ls used in the original reports have been retained. Indexes are 
i: for each year from 1926 to 1931, inclusive, and for the months 


8.—Index Numbers of Retail Food Prices in the United States and in 
Foreign Countries 








| United | 





























» blah, Becks 184 foods | and gro- | 18 foods | 33 foods | 35 foods | 46 foods | 24 foods | 35 foods 
ceries 
















mit wee 2 108. 1 1027 116 3170. 
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Table 8.—Index Numbers of Retail Food Prices in the United States and j, 
Foreign Countries—Continued 
Ee | Estonia | Finland | France |Germany|Hungary| India | Ireland | {tq) pCountr 
m2 — ie 
| | . i Depart- ; 
Bureau | Ministry | He D Federal | Central | Labor | ment of bene rompt 
Computing agency -- of | of Social Cost of Statistical) Office of | Office | Industry Vit — 
Statistics | Affairs | yi0j Bureau | Statistics and Com-| ,.“! 
alae merce ;' 
| 
———|———] : “as - 
Number oflocalities-| Tallin | 21 Paris | 72 Budapest} Bombay 105 M — 
| 
Commodities _in- >. aa. eS jute, ae Comm 
a 52 foods | 14 foods | Foods | 37 foods | 12 foods | 17 foods | 29 foods f t 
be ee ccna ata ann ce ah eel le 
| October 
= January- | January- 2. ; y . Bast 
Base=100_.........- 1913 | June 1914| June 1914 = 1913 July 1914 | July 1914 
Lise bic oe ee ovat —— — & 1926 
SE eee 118 1107.8 3 529 144.4 113.3 3152 179 9927 
a 112} 1115.1 3 536 151.9 124.8 3151 170 2s 
Sa 120 1150. 2 3 539 153. 0 127.7 3144 169 Jed 
SES 126 1123. 5 3 584 155. 7 124.1 3146 169 = 
Se See 103 971.2 3 609 145.7 105. 1 3134 | 160 ‘ 
I ates db ee 90 869. 0 3611 131.0 96. 2 3102 147 45 

1982 March 
March. ....... 83 911.2 561 117.3 89. 8 103 $151 | 44 ee : 
STOR 80 871.0 567 115.6 93.3 99 5144 | {38 prem b 
September. -_- 3 79 891 534 113.6 92.9 101 $134 400.7 ecem bi 
December. ...---.--- 75 910.2 531 112.9 86. 7 103 § 135 { ‘ 

1983 mn h.. 
SE 75 869. 8 542} 109.4 86. 1 98 $130 See 
i astesipawonasseiel 74 881.7 532} 113.7 84.4 95 $126 — 
September__......_. 81 920. 1 530 | 114.4 77.3 4 $129 meee 
Deseteber. .<....... 79 881. 2 548 117.8 74.3 | 88 5 140 

1984 | arch... 
____ ee 78 865. 3 548 116. 5 75.7 s4 $133 | ome 
aa 77 852. 0 544 117.8 79. 6 85 5 129 | oe 
September.........- 73 885. 7 525 119. 2 77.9 90 5 134 — 
December... ...-.... 72 922. 1 516 119.1 75.7 90 § 143 

1986 ~e 
Tee ae 76 | 884.6 494 118.8 78. 2 89 + 136 3D tem 
Se ee 7 887. 5 491 120. 6 79.8 92 6132 303 tober 
September-.-.------ 77 930. 4 466 120.9 85. 0 Wt 5140 4 Scenad 
EE 83 947.1 |.. . 119. 6 84. 2 i; == cembe 
November.......... 83 wen 944i..... 119.9 83. 6 96 150 | 
December... ..--.-- 83 936. 4 481 120.9 84.9 |) eae 

1936 nu iy. 
January............- 84 | 904.2 | 122.3 85.8 ae ag 
EE 86 Gee 8 4.6...--: 122. 3 86.7 93 145 vril 
| 87 905. 0 495 | 122.2 87.3 | eo ae 
SS Pee 87 ft ) ae 122. 4 88. 5  . . » Se 
_, See ae aad 87 4) ae 122. 4 88. 2 | 92 | 141 y 
GOMB..ncccescssceccce|soces----- 883.8 |.....-.--. 122.8 |.........-. 68 '}........-- beust 
RE ERY tw ao eS | : 
August............. | WS Ee eS iS ee RE Ea teehe*S —_ 

| | | | — Avers 
Pr July. 
3 Average computed by Bureau of Labor Statistics. aa 
5 Index for preceding month. 
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| 
Nether- New ee | dnl. South as Switzer- | United 
lands | Zealand | Norway | Poland | ‘Africa | Sweden land | Kingdom 
Census | Central . ., | Office of > 
——— and Sta- | Bureau Mier ery | Census rae ’ — Ministry 
tistics tistics: | of Sta- cal Office | 22d Sta- W alfa > | Off » | of Labor 
Office tistics |“ | tistics Crare | ce 
ag So | | Be 
The or ‘ Fees | 
Hague 25 31 Warsaw | Y 49 34 509 
| 19 foods | 58 foods | 89 foods | 25 foods | 20 foods | 49 foods | 28 foods | 14 foods 
| 
Ties = Eee ee 7 wre ava 
1926-30 | 1914 | 
Qo ; r Qo } , 1 | y 
| 1921 (1000) July 1914 1928 | (1000) ~— 1914 e 1914 | July 1914 
ous Eek at Ea Eee MD zon 
} 
76.5 1026 4198 88. 5 | 1178 | 3158 160 164 
77.3 983 4175 | 102.0 31185 3152 158 160 
78.2 1004 168 | 100.0 1169 | 3154 157 157 
74.0 1013 158 | 97.0 1153 | 3 150 156 154 
69.8 974 152 | 83. 7 1101 | 3140 152 | 145 
64.8 845 139 | 73.9 3 1049 | 3131 141 | 130 
Ota 792 135 65.8 993 6 125 | 128 | 129 
sdihibinne 778 133 69. 5 963 6124 | 125 123 
0 ae 758 134 62.1 | 927 6 125 122 123 
| walibndbcna 713 132 | 57.9 | 926 6 123 | 120 125 
| | | 
55. 0 712 130 | 60. 0 950 6119 116 119 
54.9 72 130 | 59. 5 989 | 6 120 116 114 
56. 2 746 132 | 56. 0 987 | 6 123 117 | 122 
59.7 751 | 129 56. 5 1050 6 120 117 126 
| 
59. 5 769 128 54.6 1038 6 120 | 115 120 
58.1 778 132 51.2 1041 6 123 115 117 
58.3 771 135 | 51.4 1027 6 125 114 126 
57.0 792 134 48.6 | 1021 6 124 | 114 127 
| 
56. 4 819 135 | 47. 1024 6 196 112 122 
55.3 835 138 49. 6 1039 6 129 113 120 
54.4 837 140 52. 2 ee D 116 | 125 
oe a 875 142 52.4 998 | 131 117 | 128 
ge TEED 873 142 52.0 | ew 118 | 131 
55.9 855 142 48.7 1014 Tey ae 118 131 
hte 841 142 | 47.7 | 1016 132 | 118 | 131 
yee 830 143 | 46.9 | oe eee 118 130 
55.4 827 144 | 46.9 ss) pee 118 129 
eS ae 845 145 48.4 1024 | 134 119 126 
ne aOR 861 | 144 49.3 ——) eae eer meee 119 125 
eS Pe Seo are NS es Ware 120 | 126 
phiainettelows eat Aes, ee 134 120 | 129 
ee ES a ER SR Pee Se 129 
| 








Average computed by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


July. 


Index for following month. 





As shown in the table, the number of articles included in the 
dexes for the various countries differs widely. 
solutely comparable from month to month over the entire period for 
rtain countries, owing to slight changes in the list of commodities 
d localities included on successive dates. 


The indexes are not 
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Wholesale Prices in August 1936 


Summary 


URING the month of August the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index number of wholesale commodity prices rose 1.4 percen; 
to 81.6 percent of the 1926 average, the highest level reached 
October 1930. The advance was again the result of pronoiineed 
increases in market prices of farm products and foods. The all. 
commodity index in August was 1.4 percent above the correspon ing 
month of 1935. 

The indexes for the farm products and foods groups in May, 752 
and 78.0 respectively, had fallen to the lowest point reached <ine 
December 1934. In the past 3 months farm-product prices 
advanced 11.4 percent and foods have risen 6.5 percent. 

The rise in commodity prices was general, as each of the 10 ) 
commodity groups advanced during the month. Farm pro: 
were up 3.1 percent; foods, 2.1 percent; miscellaneous commoc 
0.7 percent; textile products, 0.6 percent; chemicals and drugs, ()) 
percent; hides and leather products, metals and metal proddiict 
building materials, and house-furnishing goods, 0.2 percent; ani fue! 
and lighting materials, 0.1 percent. 

Wholesale foods is the only major commodity group which is !c!o\ 
the level of a year ago. The decrease over the year period was 2.1 
percent. The index for the textile products group was the sa: 
for August 1935. Each of the remaining 8 groups shows an increase 
over the respective year ago level. The increases range from ().! 
percent for metals and metal products to 6.2 percent for miscellaneous. 

Changes within the major commodity groups influencing the trend 
in the composite index in August are indicated in table 1. 








les, 

















Table 1.— Number of Commodities nasans. in Price From tae to anaes 1936 





Groups Increases Decreases Ni 





All commodities_........_- 





Farm products...........--- So Saeee FET p itm 

Foods... Le ae — fe: 14 
Hides and leather products... __- ‘SA MSR SITE Det ESE A REST 8 2 | 
Textile products... ................- see — 40 12 | 
Fuel and lighting materials...._____. +i Aves et 6 11 | 
Metals and metal ‘weneren ve oe? . 14 2 
Building materials......_...._-- eee | 13 8 | 
Chemicals and drugs.....______- ae 13 5 
ta ramen foods. iniccmeataeed din ' ‘ 11 2 
Miscellaneous-- SL eae RR OR ER eee 7 5 
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The index for raw materials advanced 2.1 percent during the 
nyonth and is 5.7 percent above a year ago. Semimanufactured 
ticles rose 0.5 percent and are 3.3 percent above August of last 
ear. During August, the index for the finished products group 
sncreased 1 percent, but showed a decrease of 0.7 percent in com- 
rison With August 1935. 

Commodities other than farm products (nonagricultural) advanced 
7 pereent. The nonagricultural commodity index—8s0.9—is 0.4 
percent above August 1935. Although the index for the group of 
sll commodities other than farm products and foods advanced only 
3 percent during the month, it is 2.3 percent above a year ago. 

A comparison of the August level of wholesale prices with July 
1936 and August 1935 is shown in table 2. 


able 2.—-Comparison of Index Numbers for August 1936 With July 1936 and 
August 1935 


[1926= 100] 





Change Change 
from a from a 
1936 an month August year 

P : ago . ago 
(percent) (percent) 


Commodity groups August 


+1.4 ; +14 
oe ve +5. 
+2.1 9 —2. 
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o 











ies and leather products t 
mextile products......-......- : ahha 
Fuel and lighting materi: als__. : 

Metals and metal products--- 

suilding materials 

nicals and drugs------ 
louse-furnishing goods -- - - - - 
cellaneous commodities - - -- a 
, +o ; | 
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~ 
oO 


DCI SF OOH WOOD 


limanufactured articles............-- 
lished products_- 
Al con lomdities other than farm products. - 
3 modities other than farm products and foods. 
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Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 


Duly and August 1936, and August of each of the past 7 years are 
shown in table 3. 
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Table 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and 
Commodities 


[1926= 100] 











| 
Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | A 
Groups and subgroups 1936 | 1936 | 1935 | 1934 | 1933 | 1932 | 1931 | | 
} 









All commodities - 




















































f 9 ‘ 

Farm products.............-.---- actrees Te, 83.8 | 81.3 | 79.3 | 69.8 | 57.6 | 49.1 | 63.5 s 
Pansies uwhasendstestcecssncinnisetes 102.4 | 88.9 | 79.3 | 86.0 | 64.6 | 38.2 | 44.8 | 5 
Livestock and poultry_______..________-- | 84.5 | 82.0 | 91.6 | 56.2 | 45.9 | 52.8 | 67.0 | 8 
Other farm products... -...............-. | 77.8 | 78.2) 71.4 | 73.1 | 62.5 | 50.8 | 67.3 | s 

Foods. .........---.---.--.-------------------| 83.1 | 81.4 | 84.9 | 73.9 | 64.8 | 61.8 | 74.6 | 8 
TE ER 87.6 | 83.8 | 75.7 | 77.3 | 65.7 | 60.2 | 82.2) 9 
ne ee te | 87.5 | 84.4 | 94.6 | 91.0 | 84.8 | 66.0 | 70.9 | 7 
Fruits and vegetables. ................--- | 76.1 | 79.7 | 60.5 | 65.6 | 71.1 | 55.6 | 23.4 | & 
EPR REPORT apr Se | 86.4 | 84.9 |102.0 | 69.4 | 51.0 | 61.9 | 76.0! 9 
Other foods eeacrscecesccccccecese] 26 | 14 | 16 | SD | GLE i G21 | 6 | 7 

Hides and leather products_.................- 93.6 | 93.4 | 89.6 | 83.8 | 91.7 | 69.7 | 88.7 | 99 
ih inna bahaivakcarddn asnsegnibbimetie’ 99.3 | 99.3 | 98.3 | 97.9 | 96.1 | 84. 93.5 |100 
Te aes 90.0 | 87.8 | 80.4 | 57.4 | 91.5 | 39.3 | 69.1 | 91 
Sat sth Ag m8. ---| 82.4 | 83.0 | 80.2 | 71.3 | 82.5 | 60.0 | 90.3 | 99 
Other leather products... caceseentsenenl BE | Gee One | O88 16.31 Ss pe 105 

Textile products. -..........-...........------| 70.9 | 70.5 | 70.9 | 70.8 | 74.6 | 52.7 | 65.5 | 7s 

° | aa 80.8 | 80.7 | 80.5 | 79.5 | 74.4 | 61.0 | 75.9 | & 
A RN EET SA 79.5 | 78.7 | 82.5 | 86.4 | 93.5 | 52.6 | 64.0 | 81 
Knit goods. .................-------------| 60.3 | 50.3 | 60.2 | 59.3 | 69.4 | 48.5 | 59.2 | 7s 
Silk and rayon....................-------| 31.6 | 30.7 | 31.0 | 24.4 | 34.6 | 29.5 | 43.7 | 5: 
Woolen and worsted goods... ..........- | 81.2 | 82.0 | 76.4 | 78.9 | 78.9 | 53.4 | 67.4 | 77 
Other textile products............._._-. | 67.0 | 66.8 | 69.1 | 69.7 | 77.8 | 67.4 | 74.4 | 83 

Fuel and lighting materials____._.___._____-- 76.3 | 76.2 | 74.1 | 74.6 | 65.5 | 72.1 | 66.5 | 77 
is ES ie are 79.1 | 78.5 | 78.6 | 79.9 | 79.2 | 86.0 | 92.2 | &s 
SS EEE ee .---| 96.4 | 96.0 | 96.0 | 96.2 | 83.6 | 81.3 | 83.7 | 88 
Coke_..................--.--.-----.-.----| 98.7 | 93.7 | 88.6 | 85.6 | 77.4 | 76.7 | 81.5 | 83 
LA LLL REET ALS te (1) | 83.4 | 86.7 | 92.6 | 88.8 |104.4 | 98.4 | 97 
£8 5 Ee eee eam (5 7.9 | 91.8 | 99.2 | 99.5 |107.0 |103.2 | 99 
Petroleum products................------ 7.9 | 58.1 | 52.4 | 51.6 | 40.9 | 48.9 | 37.5 | 60 

Metals and metal products... _..............- | 87.1 | 86.9 | 86.6 | 86.7 | 81.2 | 80.1 | 83.9 | 80. 
Agricultural implements. __...__.._-___-- | 94.2 | 94.2 | 93.6 | 92.0 | 83.2 | 84.9 | 94.3 | 94 
OY aE a | 87.9 | 87.6 | 87.1 | 86.6 | 78.6 | 78.7 | 82.4 | 8&8 
Motor vehicles_-.......-- oi aes: E- 92.9 | 92.9 | 94.7 | 94.6 | 90.4 | 95.3 | 94.7 | 98.: 
Nonferrous metals_.................-.....| 70.8 | 70.4 | 66.9 | 68.9 | 68.2 | 48.5 | 60.1 | 74 
Plumbing and heating... __..____- pehbeidall 76.5 | 76.5 | 71.1 | 75.0 | 70.3 | 67.1 | 83.8 | 83. f 

IR EO ee 86.9 | 86.7 | 85.4 | 85.8 | 81.3 | 69.6 | 77.6 | 87 
{a a aes a. 89.1 | 89.2 | 89.0) 91.3 | 81.5 | 75.2 | 82.9 | &8 
hon ET RTE CTS 95.5 | 95.5 | 94.9 | 93.9 | 90.3 | 79.0 | 75.8 | 91 
ht TT ELEM» YER F 82.0 | 81.8 | 79.4 | 55.5 | 66.9 | 81 
Paint and paint materials......._....___- | $1.0 | 80.4 | 78.6 | 79.9 | 77.5 | 67.2 | 78.4 | 90 
Plumbing and heating------...........-- | 76.5 | 76.5 | 71.1 | 75.0 | 70.3 | 67.1 | 83.8 | 83 
Structural steel_.........................-| 97.1 | 97.1 | 92.0 | 92.0 | 81.7 | 81.7 | 81.7 | 84 
Other building materials_-..._........._. | 90. 3 | 90.2 | 90.1 | 90.0 | 85.0 | 78.3 | 83.7 | 91.s 

Chemicals and drugs........................- 79.8 | 79.4 | 78.6 | 75.7 | 73.1 | 73.3 | 76.9 | 87.9 
i chadhulltbestediocstscchtides 86.2 | 85.9 | 84.3 | 79.2 | 79.6 | 79.7 | 80.5 | 92 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals... _.........- 73.3 | 73.0 | 73.8 | 72.7 | 57.6 | 57.0 | 61.9 | 67.4 
Fertilizer materials_.....................- 66.7 | 65.2 | 66.8 | 64.8 | 69.0 | 66.4 | 74.4 | 83 ‘ 
ET ATTIRE. | 69.3 | 68.7 | 68.1 | 73.0 | 64.4 | 68.3 | 78.7 | 92 

House-furnishing goods_--..............-.--- | 81.4 | 81.2] 80.5 | 81.8 | 77.6 | 73.6 | 84.9 | 92 
ED constonsernnes omnbinenmpenie | $5.2 | 85.1 | 84.0 | 84.6 | 78.6 | 74.8 | 81.7 | 9 
SE iethinbtoadianns bookends 77.6 | 77.2 | 77.0 | 78.9 | 76.8 | 72.6 | 88.6 | 93 

| 

Miscellaneous_------ shnsensoncoudl BL GL Tae tae | 65.4 | 64.6 | 68.3 | 76 
Automobile tires and tubes.......____ | 47.5 | 47.5 | 45.0 | 44.7 | 43.2 | 40.1 | 46.0 | 50 
i a oes cs inane a timed 1114. 2 |107.9 | 71.3 |104.0 | 78.0 | 47.4 | 50.8 |104 
Paper and pulp-.-...-..........-_.---.--| 80.6 | 80.6 | 79.7 | 82.4 | 81.0 | 76.3 | 80.6 | 85 
Rubber, crude-_..--.----- jiucninsiwinseah i tn ae 1 aes. s Lees Get oes 2 
Other miscellaneous------_--- iedes 81.3 | 80.8 | 80.0 | 81.0 | 77.8 | 84.2 | 86.4 | 93.2 

cai ceccegmecsesuanssel Le | Oe | ak | ae Lee 1 OT 1 O12 ft 81.8 

Semimanufactured articles. .................- 75.6 | 75.2 | 73.2 | 72.6 | 71.7 | 57.9 | 68.3 | 78 

i tatecteemannte tic ominttinemen eurcenten 82.4 | 81.6 | 83.0 | 79.2 | 73.4 | 70.7 | 76.4 | 86 

All commeaities other than farm products_._| 80.9 | 80.3 | 80.6 | 77.8 | 72.0 | 685 | 73.9 | 84. 

All commodities other than farm products 

ELA RI TEE ie A | 79.7 | 79.5 | 77.9 | 78.3 | 74.1 | 70.1 | 74.2 | 83. ¢ 























1 Data not yet available. 
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Weekly Fluctuations 






\V HOLESALE commodity prices continued their upward movement 
through the week ending August 8 with an advance of 1 percent. 
Prices steadied toward the middle of the month and then advanced 
10.5 pereent during the week of August 22. For the week ended 
August 29 the all-commodity index dropped 0.4 percent. Despite 
this decline the all-commodity index registered a net gain of 1.1 per- 
cent from August 1 to 29. 

Prices of raw materials rose sharply during the first week of August 
and continued upward through the third week of the month. Toward 
the end of the month prices of raw materials weakened and the index 
fell 1.0 percent to 81.0. Fluctuation in prices of semimanufactured 
‘articles were minor, although the general trend was upward. The 
index rose from 75.5 to 75.7 from the first to the last week of August. 

The index for finished products increased 0.6 percent in early August 
to 82.2 percent of the 1926 average. It continued upward through 

August 22 but declined slightly the last week of the month. 

With but few minor recessions, the index for all commodities other 
‘than farm products (nonagricultural) has followed a steady upward 
course since June. Between August 1 and 29 the index for nonagri- 
‘cultural commodities rose from 80.1 to 80.7, a gain of 0.7 percent. 
The index for the industrial group of all commodities other than farm 
products and processed foods advanced 0.3 percent during the week 
bending August 8, remained steady the following week, rose 0.1 percent 
b the third week of the month, and leveled off at 79.7 during the week 
‘of August 29, a cumulative increase of 0.4 percent. 

Farm product prices advanced 2.2 percent from August 1 to 29. 
‘The index rose sharply during the first 3 weeks but declined 1.5 
‘percent the latter part of the month to 83.3 percent of the 1926 
average. Between the first and last weeks of August, grains advanced 
12.2 percent and livestock and poultry increased 2.2 percent. Sharp 
increases were reported in wholesale prices of barley, corn, oats, rye, 
pvheat, steers, hogs, eggs, oranges, hay, milk, seeds, dried beuns, and 
“sweetpotatoes. Lower prices were reported for sheep, cotton, apples, 
lemons, hops, and white potatoes. 

The wholesale foods group moved erratically. It advanced 2.3 
F ercent the week ending August 8, declined 0.4 percent the following 
week, rose 0.2 percent and then dropped 0.4 percent in the last week 
pof huge The index for the group as a whole advanced 1.9 percent, 
irom 81.0 to 82.5, from August 1 to 29. Marked increases were shown 
in prices of butter, cheese, evaporated and powdered milk, rolled oats, 
| our, hominy grits, corn meal, canned and dried fruits, commed vege- 
itables, cured and fresh beef, cured pork, copra, coffee, glucose, lard, 
cleomargarine, oleo oil, salt, edible tallow, and vegetable oils. Aver- 
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age prices of lamb, mutton, cocoa beans, and canned and _ s)\ok¢ 
salmon were lower. 

The index for the hides and leather products group ad) ance 
slightly due to higher prices for hides. Little or no change was pp. 
ported in prices of shoes and other leather products. The incregy 
in the group as a whole amounted to 0.2 percent, bringing the inde, 
to 94.3 by the end of the month. 

The textile products group stood at 70.3 percent of th: 
average for the week ending August 29, the level at the beginnin: 
the month. Two successive fractional advances in the inde 
followed by two minor declines. Cotton goods and sill« and 
decreased, and clothing, woolen and worsted goods, and other (° 
products advanced slightly. Knit goods remained unchanged 

Fuel and lighting materials was the only group which regis 
a net decline during the four weeks of August. The decrease, howe 
amounted to only 0.1 percent and was largely the result of 
prices for fuel oil and gasoline. Coal and coke prices advance: 

Metals and metal products maintained the stability which hy 
been characteristic of this group, with evidence of a slightly hiche 


tendency toward the end of the month, due to rising prices for sera 


steel. Average wholesale prices of agricultural implements, ioto 
vehicles, and plumbing and heating fixtures remained firm. hve in- 


dex rose from 86.3 to 86.4 from August 1 to 29. 


Building material prices followed much the same trend as (il 
metals. An 0.1 percent advance occurred during the week ending 


August 8 when the index rose from 86.8 to 86.9. Brick and tile an 
paint material prices advanced and lumber declined. Cement an 
structural steel remained unchanged. 

Rising prices for chemicals, principally fats and oils, alcoho), av 


fertilizer materials, caused the index for the chemicals and drug: 


group to register an advance of 1.8 percent during August. Averag 
prices of mixed fertilizers remained firm. 


A minor decrease in the furniture subgroup in early August c:vse 


the index for the house-furnishing goods group to decline from \2! 


to 82.4. Strengthening prices of both furniture and furnishing 


toward midmonth offset this loss and by the end of the mont) tli 
index had again risen to 82.6. 


Cattle feed prices advanced 21.4 percent from the first to the las 
week of August. Crude rubber declined slightly. Automobile tir: 


and tubes and paper and pulp prices remained steady. 


Index numbers of wholesale prices for the main groups of com0¢- 


ities for each week of July and August 1936 are given in table 4 


All 


Far! 
Foods. 
Hides 
Textil 
Fuel ¢ 
Met is 
Buil 
Chemi 
House: 
Miscel 
Raw 0 
Semi 
Finish 
All cor 
All cor 
food 
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Table 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 
































All commodities other than farm products .-- | 


All commodities other than farm products and | 


80. 


~100~) 


foods 
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oked [1926 = 100] 

P Aug. —. Aug. | Aug. | July | July | July | July 

Need Commodity groups 29, 8, 1, 25, 18, ll, 4. 
LC eq 1936 19836 | 1936 1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 
IS Te. - . — 
rease All commodities - - 81.2 | 81.5 81.1 80.3 | 79.5 
nder Farn 83.3 | 84.6 | 83.6 | 83.2 | 82.5 | 80.2 
Fo -| 82.5 | 82.8 | 82.6 | 82.9 81.8 | 80.8 
Hides and leather products... -| 94.3 | 94.3 .2 | 94.4 94.3 | 94.2 
Textile products -| 70.3 | 70.4 -6 | 70.5 | 69.6 | 69.5 
1996 Fue! and lighting materials -| 76.9 | 77.0 | 76.9 | 7.0 | 77.0 | 76.4 
4 Metals and metal products -| 86.4 | 86.3 .3 | 86.3 | 86.1 | 85.6 
ne of Building materials 86.9 | 86.9 .9 | 86.9 | 86.1 | 85.7 
7 Chemicals and drugs -| 80.3 | 79.5 | 79.2 | 78.8 | 78.6 | 78.3 
Were House-furnishing goods - - - | 82.6 | 82.6 .5 | 82.4 | 82.4 | 82.6 
a 71.6 | 71.6 11713 70. 7 70. 3 
avor Raw materials 81.0 | 81.8 | 81.1 | 81.0 80.3 | 78.7 
fh semimanufactured articles 75.7 | 75.6 | 75.5 | 75.6 0| 74.4 
‘tile Finished products 82.4 | 82.5 | 82.2 | 82.2 4 | 80.9 
80. 7 8 | 80.6 | 80.6 9 79.3 
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shies Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Commodity Groups 

[npex numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups, by years 
from 1926 to 1935, inclusive, and by months from January 1935 to 
2 August 1936, inclusive, are shown in table 5. 
crap Table 5.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of 


Commodities 
[1926= 100] 


OWwer 














March... ___- 
ae 

| “RR 

a 
ugust 


S2eanssse SASSSH 
@Owrenouaenw Woanawre 
S2SRESLR ARRSES 





By years: 
on 1926 00.0 | 100.0 00.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
ion IG ane 99.4 | 96.7 95.6 | 88.3) 96.3 | 94.7] 96.8] 97.5| 91.0] 95.4 
i 05.9 | 101.0 95.5 | 84.3) 97.0) 94.1] 95.6] 95.1] 85.4] 96.7 
1929... . 04.9 | 99.9 90.4) 83.0) 100.5| 95.4] 94.2] 94.3] 826] 95.3 
and OO 88.3 | 90.5 80.3 | 78.5 | 92.1) 89.9] 89.1 | 92.7) 77.7] 86.4 
— _ oes Fe 66.3 | 67.5] 84.5| 79.2] 79.3| 849] 69.8] 73.0 
= M 1932............-.-| 48.2] 61.0 54.9 | 70.3 | 80.2) 71.4) 73.5 | 75.1) 64.4] 64.8 
ora WB nccccus-...-2-) 61.4] GE 64.8 | 66.3 79.8] 77.0] 72.6] 75.8] 62.5] 65.9 
"oe WiEcesoc.--.-...44 GS! WS 72.9] 73.3 | 86.9|) 86.2] 75.9] 81.5] 69.7] 74.9 
WEsideda«-. 78.8 | 83.7 70.9 | 73.5 | 86.4) 85.3) 80.5] 80.6] 683] 80.0 
By months: 

ay 1935: 
January... 77.6 | 79.9) 86.2] 70.3] 72.9] 85.8] 84.9] 79.3] 81.2] 70.7] 788 
Q9 | February . . 79.1) 82.7) 86.0) 70.1) 72.5| 85.8) 85.0] 80.4] 80.7] 70.1] 79.5 
wi 78.3 | 81.9) 85.4) 69.4) 73.0] 85.7| 84.9] 81.5] 80.7] 69.2| 79.4 
hin 80.4 | 84.5) 86.3) 69.2) 728] 85.9] 846] 810] 80.7] 687] 80.1 
- 80.6 |" 84.1) 88.3) 69.4) 73.1| 86.6] 84.8] 81.2] 80.6] 68.7| 80.2 
the 78.3) 82.8| 88.9) 70.1! 742) 86.9! 85.3] 80.7/| 80.5| 68.4/| 79.8 
1) 89.3) 70.2) 747) 86.4) 85.2) 78.7] 80.4) 67.7] 79.4 
. 9} 89.6) 70.9 74.1) 86.6) 85.4] 78.6] 80.5| 67.3] 80.5 
» last September __ 1} 90.9) 71.8) 73.0) 86.6) 85.9| 80.2) 80.5) 67.1 | 80.7 
October... _. 0; 93.6) 72.9) 73.4] 86.5] 86.1] 81.1! 80.6) 67.5| 80.5 
tires November. 1} 95.0) 73.4) 74.5) 86.9) 85.8] 81.2] 81.0] 67.4] 80.6 
reel —- 7| 95.4) 73.2) 74.6) 86.8) 85.5] 80.6] 81.0] 67.5| 80.9 
January...__- 5 aT war 86.7 | 85.7] 80.5 4| 67.8| 80.6 
mod: February ____. 2 1} 71.0 86.7 | 85.5] 80.1 5| 681] 80.6 
, 1 9] 70.8 86.6 | 85.3 | 79.3 4/ 68.3) 79.6 
2 6 | 70.2 86.6 | 85.7) 78.5 5 | 68.6) 79.7 
0 0; 69.8 86.3 | 85.8] 77.7 5 | 69.2) 78.6 
9 8| 69.7 86.2 | 85.8] 78.0 4) 69.7) 79.2 
4 4) 70.5 86.9 | 86.7) 79.4 2] 71.0) 80.5 
1 6} 70.9 87.1 | 86.9] 79.8 4/ 71.5) 81.6 
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The price trend since 1926 is shown in table 6 for the following 
groups of commodities: Raw materials, semimanufactured articles 
finished products, commodities other than farm products, and co. 
modities other than those designated as farm products and foods 
All commodities, with the exception of those included in the groups 
of farm products and foods, have been included in the grou) 0 
“All commodities other than farm products and foods.” The lis; 
of commodities included under the designations ““Raw materi;ls” 
“Semimanufactured articles’, and ‘Finished products” was givyey 
in the October 1934 issue of this publication. 

























































Table 6.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 
| All | com- | | All 
| com-| mod- Rascal |} com- mod: 
Raw a Fin- | mod-| ities | | Raw pond Fin- | mod- ities 
ma- | ufac- | Shed | ities | other | | ma- | ufac- | Shed | ities other 
Year te- |tured | Prod | other} than || Month | te- tured |Prod-| other thar 
riale - | ucts | than | farm || rials ~ | ucts | than § farn 
S | arti- fi d- | arti- Seem | neod 
cles arm | prod- | | eles arm | prod 
prod-| ucts | prod- t 
ucts | and | ucts 
ae 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 || 1935—Continued. | 
Sn ne 96.5 | 94.3 | 95.0 | 94.6) 94.0 une.........| 76.4 | 73.9 2.2 | 80.0 8 
SN Rice Gs. ncqaas 99.1 | 94.5 | 95.9 | 94.8 92.9 | July..........| 75.8 | 72.8 | 82.0 | 79.8 
_ 3 ae 2 97.5 | 93.9 | 94.5 | 93.3 91.6 | August.......| 77.1 | 73.2 | 83.0 | 80. ¢ 
eS 84.3 | 81.8 | 88.0 | 85.9 | 85.2 
September...| 77.3 | 74.4 | 83.1 | 80.8 
C—O EEE 65.6 | 69.0 77.0 | 74.6 | 75.0 October......| 77.1 | 76.3 | 82.7 | 80.9 8 
_ see 55.1 | 59.3 | 70.3 | 68.3 | 70.2 November--.| 77.2 | 76.2 | 82.7 | 81.1 5 
ar > 56.5 | 65.4 | 70.5 | 69.0 71.2 December__.-| 77.7 | 75.2 | 83.1 | 81. ‘ 
. aa ee 68.6 | 72.8 | 78.2 | 76.9 | 78.4 || 1936: 
ae A 77.1 | 73.6 | 82.2 | 80.2 | 77.9 January......| 78.1 | 74.8 | 82.4 | 80.9 78 
1935: February --_--| 79.1 | 74.6 | 82.2 | 80.7 79. 
January~.---- 76.6 | 71.2 | 80.8 | 78.9 | 77.7 March......-| 77.4 | 74.4 | 81.3 | 80.2 | 78.9 
February _- 77.4 | 71.7 | 81.5 | 79.4 77.4 April 77.0 | 74.5 | 81.6 | 80.1 78.9 
March.._.-.-.-- 76.6 | 71.8 | 81.7 | 79.5 | 77.3 May..-..-- 75.8 | 74.1 | 80.5 | 79.2 |) 78.8 
(c* eee 77.5 | 72.3 | 82.3 | 79.9 | 77.2 June. 7.6 | 73.9 | 80.7 | 79.4) 788 
ET ctiiivosincinel 77.6 | 73.5 | 82.4 | 80.0 | 77.6 | July.... 79.8 | 75.2 | 81.6 | 80.3, 79 
| August_-__...- | 81.5 75.6 | 82.4 | 80.9 














Monthly Average Wholesale Prices and Index Numbers of Individual 
Commodities 


THE table showing monthly average wholesale prices and index 
numbers of individual commodities formerly appearing in the monthly 
pamphlet is now published semiannually instead of monthly. The 
June 1936 issue showed the average for the year 1935 and information 
for the first 6 months of 1936. The monthly figures will be furnished 
upon request, 
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Changes in Cost of Living in the United States, 
July 15, 1936 


HE average cost of living for families of wage earners and lower- 
T salaried workers in 32 large cities of the United States increased 
1.7 percent in the quarter ending July 15, 1936. The July 15 index of 
the cost of all goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried 
workers in the 32 cities combined was 82.0, based on an average of 


costs in the years 1923-25 as 100. In other words, living costs as of 


July 15 of this year were 18 percent lower than average costs in the 
base period. There was a rise in the index of 10.1 percent from the 
low point in June 1933 and of 2.0 percent from July 15, 1935, to July 
15, 1936. Compared with costs in June 1929, the new figures showed 
costs this summer to be 17.2 percent lower than 7 years ago. 

These index numbers show changes in the cost of goods purchased 
by wage earners and lower-salaried workers from time to time in 
each of the 32 large cities covered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
but they do not measure differences in the cost of these goods from 


city to city. There are serious technical difficulties in determining 


the cost of the same level of living from one part of the country to 
another. No satisfactory techniques have been developed for 
measuring differences in such costs from large to small cities or from 
cities to rural communities. In large cities with similar climate, 
comparisons are possible with the use of standard specifications, but 
such studies, because of their great expense, are beyond the present 


resources of this Bureau. 


In pricing for the Bureau’s indexes, the type of goods priced has 


been varied from city to city in conformity with the purchasing 


habits of moderate-income families in the separate cities. Accord- 
ingly, although in any one city the kind and quality of goods priced 
are held constant from year to year insofar as possible, differences 
between the indexes of the various cities at any particular date are 


due entirely to differences in the rate of change of living costs in 
each city. Similarly, the differences in the average costs from which 
the indexes are computed in different cities may be due to varying 
standards and purchasing habits in these cities as well as to varying 
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prices for goods of given grades. 
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Thus, even though these series furnish no information as to it. 
ferences in absolute cost in dollars among the 32 cities, the in Jexe, 
for the various cities may be used to indicate comparative r: te of 
change in the cost of goods purchased by families of wage e:rner 
and lower-salaried workers. For example, the index of the cost of gj 
items purchased by this group was 75.6 for Los Angeles in July 1939, 
on the 1923-25 base; that for Cincinnati was 87.2. In other words, jy 
July 1936 costs in Los Angeles were considerably lower, as com. 
pared with 1923-25 costs in that city, than were costs in Cincir nat) 
as compared with 1923-25 costs in the latter city. 

The indexes are constructed by pricing, from time to time, « lis 
of the goods most important in the spending of families of wag 
earners and lower-salaried workers, as shown by the Bureau’s studi 
of the expenditures of 12,096 families in 1917-19.' In the constry. 
tion of the index, price changes, noted from period to period, ar 
weighted according to the importance of these items in family spend. 
ing, as shown by that study. A new Nation-wide study, now under 
way, will provide weights more nearly approximating present-day 
consumption. The field work for this study is completed, and the 
data secured are now being tabulated and analyzed. 

Pending this basic revision in weights, several important revisions 
in method have been incorporated in the indexes beginning wit!) tle 
March 15, 1935, period, and the food and all-items indexes, as wel! 
as the combined United States indexes, have been revised back to 
the base years. The pamphlet containing data for July 15 
presents complete revised series. 

Prices used in the construction of the food indexes are taken from 
retail-price quotations secured in 51 cities. Beginning with the year 
1935, they cover 84 articles, instead of 42 as in the past. For al 
articles other than food, prices have been secured in 32 cities. Prices 
of the items included in the food and fuel and light indexes are ob- 
tained by mail, all others by personal visits of representatives of the 
Bureau. Details of the number of items priced and outlets visited 
may be secured from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United State: 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Food costs, which influence the movement of the index more that 
costs for any other group of items, rose 5.8 percent, on the average, 
during the 3-month period from April 15 to July 15. Slight increases 
in rental costs and in the cost of housefurnishing goods were als 
factors in the general rise, counterbalanced to some extent by a sei 
sonal drop in the cost of fuel and light, and slight declines in the cost 
of clothing and miscellaneous items. 
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1 The results of this study were published in the Bureau’s Bulletin No. 357. 
? For details of this revision, see the article which appeared in the September 1935 Monthly Lab 
Review, “‘Revision of index of cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers ” 
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'six-tenths of 1 percent and 1.5 percent. In each of these four cities, 
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The index of food costs rose between April 15 and July 15, 1936, 
in each of the 32 cities covered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The advance in food costs during the quarter was caused primarily 
"py increases in prices of potatoes, other fresh vegetables and fruits, 


and of butter and eggs. In three cities, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
and Birmingham, an increase of over 10 percent was reported. The 


smallest rise occurred in Los Angeles, where food costs increased 


only 2.8 percent. 
Clothing costs dropped three-tenths of 1 percent, on the average, 


‘in the 32 cities. The largest decline was shown in Philadelphia 


where a fall of 1.2 percent was reported. Twenty-five of the 32 cities 
reported declines in clothing costs, and 7 cities reported small increases. 

The upward movement of rents was general. Advances in rental 
costs were reported in 26 of the 32 cities, resulting in an average 
increase of eight-tenths of 1 percent for the country as a whole. 
The largest rise occurred in Denver (2.7 percent), but increases of 


between 2.0 and 2.2 percent were also reported for Portland, Oreg., 


Detroit, Buffalo, and Pittsburgh. Rent decreases were reported 
in six cities; in five the decline was insignificant, one-tenth of 1 
percent or less; and only Portland, Maine, showed a drop of as much 
as six-tenths of 1 percent. 

The average decline of 2.2 percent in fuel and light costs reflected 
seasonal decreases in all but 2 of the 32 cities covered. Atlanta and 
St. Louis reported declines of over 6 percent, due in each case to a 
drop in coal costs, following increases in coal costs during the preced- 
ing quarter. In Portland, Oreg., San Francisco, and Indianapolis 
decreases of between 5 and 6 percent occurred—in Portland because 
of a drop in wood prices, and in San Francisco, and Indianapolis 
because of declines in coal and gas prices. The two cities reporting 
increases were Birmingham and Scranton, 2.7 and 2.2 percent, respect- 
ively, in each case because of a rise in coal prices following a sub- 
stantial decline in the previous quarter. 

The cost of housefurnishing goods showed little change. A rise 
of two-tenths of 1 percent was reported on the average, with 20 cities 
showing slight rises, and 12 showing declines. The most substantial 
change occurred in Houston, where the cost of housefurnishing goods 
tose 2.0 percent, due to a general increase in the cost of most of the 
items included in this group. 

In 22 cities slight declines occurred in the indexes for miscellaneous 
items which include the cost of streetcar fares, medical, laundry, and 
telephone services, newspapers, movies, tobacco, medicines, and toilet 


‘articles. These decreases resulted in an average drop of one-tenth of 


1 percent for the 32 cities combined. Four cities, Mobile, Birming- 
ham, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, reported declines of between 
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lowered telephone rates were chiefly responsible for the decline in th¢ 
cost of the miscellaneous group of items. 

Percentage changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage earner 
and lower-salaried workers in 32 large cities of the United States 
between April 15 and July 15, 1936, are shown in table 1. 


Table 1.—Percentage Changes From Apr. 15, 1936, to July 15, 1936, in Cost os 
Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers 
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1 Covers 51 cities. 
? Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


Percentage changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers from peak and from low points in the pas! 
and from July 15, 1935, to July 15, 1936, in 32 cities are presented 
in table 2. Living costs increased 2.0 percent from July 15, 193°, 
to July 15, 1936, a period of 1 year. The index in July 1936 was 
10.1 percent higher than at the low point in June 1933. 
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Table 2.—Percentage Changes in Cost of All Goods Purchased by Wage Earners 
and Lower-Salaried Workers in Specified Periods 
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Indexes of the average cost of goods purchased by the families of 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers in the 32 cities combined, 
from 1913 to July 15, 1936, are presented in table 3. The accom- 
panying chart presents these data in graphic form. 
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Table 3.— Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower- 
Salaried Workers in 32 Large Cities Combined, 1913 to July 15, 1936 


[1913= 100] 
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' Covers 51 cities since June 1920. 


1918 


Indexes of the cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower- | 
salaried workers are now constructed, for each of the 32 cities sur- 
veyed, and for the cities combined, using an average of the years 
1923-25 as the base. The new base was chosen in order to make 
these indexes comparable with others frequently used in conjunction 
with the cost-of-living index (notably the Bureau’s index of employ- 


ment and pay rolls and the indexes of industrial production published 
by the Federal Reserve Board). 
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1914 1915 1916 _ 
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The indexes for the 32 cities and for these cities combined, as of 
July 15, 1936, on the 1923-25 base, are presented in table 4. [’o, 
the periods from June 1926 to July 15, 1936, for the 32 cities ¢ jp. 
bined, indexes on this base appear in table 5. Figures for each city 
from June 1926 to July 15, 1936, may be obtained from the Buregy 
of Labor Statistics. 


Table 4.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower. 
Salaried Workers, July 15, 1936 


[Average 1923-25= 100] 
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City Allitems| Food | Clothing Fuel and | furnish- 
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Table 5. Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower- 
Salaried Workers, 1926 to July 15, 1936 


[Average 1923-25= 100] 






























































House- : 
City and date Allitems| Food Clothing Rent ree furnish- — 
ig ing goods 
\ verage: 32 cities: ! 

oS 0 | eee 102. 5 108. 9 7.1 100. 4 100.0 95.8 101.0 
December .-.-.------ 102. 3 108. 1 96. 2 100. 0 103. 4 94.7 101. 4 
EIT 101.9 108. 7 95.3 99.0 99.8 93. 4 101.7 
December - ----.----- 100. 4 104. 7 94.0 97.9 101.0 93. 0 102, 1 

1068 ates bbeceenan on 99, 2 102. 5 93.8 96. 5 98.1 91.1 102. 1 
December... -------- 99. 4 103. 2 93. 3 95. 5 100. 0 90. 5 102. 8 

£000 en spas ann ee 99.1 103. 7 92.8 94.3 97.3 90. 2 103. 0 
December ....-.---.- 99.7 105.7 92. 2 93. 3 99. 5 89.9 103. 4 
| ae 97.7 101. 2 91.5 92.0 96. 2 88. 8 103. 7 
December... ....---- 93.9 92.1 88. 1 90. 1 98. 4 85.1 103. 4 
1931—Jume....---- <Z 88.3 80. 6 83.4 87.3 94.1 79.3 102. 8 
December... .-.----- 85. 1 76. 2 77.6 83.9 95.6 74.9 101.8 
ae ; 79.7 67.6 73. 5 | 78. 5 89. 1 68. 4 100. 4 
December ........._-| 76.6 64.7 69. 5 72.7 90. 1 65.6 98. 8 
a 74.5 64.9 68. 4 66.8 85. 2 65.8 96. 4 
December... .....--- 77.2 69. 4 76. 2 63.9 90. 3 73.5 96.8 
| TT 78.3 73.3 77.9 62.7 88.0 75.0 96. 6 
Nov. 15.- aichenol 79.0 75.2 77.8 62.7 89.3 75.5 96.7 
1935—Mar. 15........-- | 80. 5 79.7 78.0 62. 6 89.6 76.0 96.8 
ii innnienn 80. 4 80. 2 7.8 62.7 85. 2 76. 2 96. 7 

a 1....- : 80.7 80. 2 78.0 63.3 88. 0 77.0 96. 6 

a “aaa 81.3 81.6 78.3 63. 5 88. 6 77.0 96. 6 
 * Rega 80. 7 79.4 | 1278.6 63.7 88.3 77.3 96. 5 
ee 82.0 | 84.0 | 78.4 64. 2 86.4 | 77.4 | 96. 4 





| Food index covers 51 cities. 
: Corrected figure. 


Data on changes in living costs from December 1914 for 19 cities 


and from December 1917 for the other 13 cities have been presented 


in previous reports. When the indexes of the cost of goods purchased 
by wage-earning and lower-salaried groups in 1919 were first prepared, 


it was impossible to secure the prices needed for their computation 


back to 1914 in all the 32 cities. The pamphlet presenting cost-of- 
living indexes for July 1935 (Serial No. R. 258) includes these series, 
revised, for all the periods for which prices are available. For the 


convenience of those who have been using these indexes on the early 


bases, each series has been brought up to date in the October, January, 
and April pamphlets and again in the present pamphlet by tables 6 and 
7, which show changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers in 19 cities from December 1914 to 


July 15, 1936. and in 13 cities from December 1917 to July 15, 1936. 
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Table 6.—Percentage Changes in Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earn:;s and 
Lower-Salaried Workers in 19 Cities, December 1914 to July 15, 1925 







































| 
House- ; 
City Allitems} Food | Clothing} Rent Fuel and) furnish. iscells 
8 inggoods  "&0us 
New England: 
I +40. 7 +22.8 +60. 2 12. 1 +63. 3 +83.8 +24 ¢ 
Portland, Maine__________ +43. 2 +32. 4 +41.5 —2.7 +68. 2 +92. 3 1.99 9 
Middle Atlantic: i: 
SN +52. 1 +36. 7 +39. 9 +16.7 +114.8 +78.8 1 ¢ 
i Rae +49. 0 +29.9 +56. 0 +23. 5 +70.3 +64. 0 . 
Philedeiphia.__............ +44.4 +28. 1 +37.4 +11.0 +56. 8 +55. 7 { ‘ 
East North Central: . 
he +38. 2 +34. 7 +23.3 +2.8 +40. 0 +57.0 
0” SE eee +51. 5 +30. 0 +41.8 +4.9 +143.8 +64. 1 re 
a RE ly EE +46.8 +33. 1 +41.2 +16.1 +52. 5 +56. 0 
South Atlantic: 
| RE A ae +52. 6 +38. 1 +41.5 +22. 1 +57.5 “+-74. 7 
Seenenveee..............-<- +35. 2 +18. 7 +56. 7 — 23.6 +50. 6 +86. 5 
sh IEE RE +46. 3 +18. 7 +50. 9 +2.3 +61.7 +62. f 
I Succmnahentedancis 425.8} +463] 4438| -151| +4335] +920 
EE NE a +38. 7 +33. 2 +38. 7 +17.3 +21.4 +82. 6 
East South Central: Mobile_-_- +34.8 +20. 6 +32.8 —11.0 +30. 8 | +74. 0 Q 
— Central: Houston. +35. 8 +25. 3 +45. 7 —9.0 +4.1 +104. 9 , 
acific: 
OE a aes +35. 5 +10. 4 +47. 6 —10.0 +29.7 | +83.7 
Portland, Oregon__.______- +29. 7 +23. 4 +24. 7 —20. 5 +30.1 |) +59.9 
San Francisco. .........._- +35. 2 +23. 5 +65.8 | —4.2 +18.4 | +71.7 L718 
ET SEE SER +43. 3 | +21.5 +47.5 +3. 3 +43.6 | +105. 4 LRN 4 










Table 7.—Percentage Changes in Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and 
Lower-Salaried Workers in 13 Cities, December 1917 to July 15, 1936 










































" House- 
City Allitems| Food | Clothing| Rent = | furnish- 
| 8 ing goods 
Middle Atlantic: 
ES Ras +1.0 —18.5 —13.5 +3.7 +80. 0 —3.5 
0 ee +6.9 —15.7 —2.8 +20. 1 +34. 4 +12. 1 
East North Central: 
0 nee +5. 2 —l1.1 —19.2 +9.0 +43. 1 +4.8 
Se —.1 —15.0 —17.2 —14.5 +22. 9 +.3 
West North Central: , 
I I oo crnticacacee —3.5 —16.6 —13.5 —13.1 +7.7 —12.4 
Minneapolis..7..........-- +1.1 —6.2 —17.8 —7.2 +28. 4 —.8 
yale aE A +2.0 —12.4 —15.8 +.1 +8.5 +6. 6 
South Atlantic: 
RS aa ae ae —6.6 — 23. 2 —14.6 —5.9 —4.3 +4.2 
ae —.6 —22.7 —6.2 —4.2 +22. 8 +22. 2 
East South Central: 
ee —10.8 —24.8 —15.4 —19.9 +13. 6 —12.6 
he a li —.7 —21.6 —9.6 —6.6 +40. 6 +3. 1 
West South Central: New 
a aaa re le le (*) —18.5 —10.8 +10.4 +.8 +8. 0 
Mountain: Denver._....______ +3. 2 —9.6 | —11.8 +9.0 —3.3 +4. 1 











1 Decrease less than 0.05 percent. 


The indexes of living costs presented in this article can be con- 
verted to other bases. If indexes for particular cities or for the cities 
combined, on bases other than those presented in this article ar 
desired, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department 0! 
Labor, Washington, D. C., will prepare them. 
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Cost of Living in the United States and in Foreign 
Countries 


HE trend of cost of living in the United States and certain foreign 
| oe for June and December 1933, 1934, March, July, and 
October 1935, and January, April, and July 1936 is shown in the fol- 
lowing table. In cases where data for July 1936 are not available, the 
latest information is given and the month noted. The number of 
countries included varies according to the available information. 

A general index and index numbers for the individual groups of 
items are presented for all countries shown with the exception of 
Australia, Ireland, the Netherlands, Peru, South Africa, and Yugo- 
slavia. Four countries publish a general index and an index number 
for food only. 

Caution should be observed in the use of the figures because of 
differences in the base periods, in the number and kind of articles 
included, and the number of localities represented. There are also 
very radical differences in the method of the construction and calcula- 
tion of the indexes. 

The table shows the trend in the general cost of living and for the 
groups of food, clothing, fuel and light, and rent for the countries for 
which such information is published in original sources. 
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Table 8.—Index Numbers of Cost of Living for Specified Periods for the 
States and Certain Foreign Countries 
































Uniteg 















Austra- Czecho-  _ 
United ; Austria China . Eston} 
SESS roe lia (30 ’ | Belgium | Canada *.| slovakia, “Stonia 
ioenin , 
clothing, Food 
fuel and | clothing, | Food, | Food, clotuing,| Food, | 
Commodities in- ry rent, clothing, | clothing,| Food, fuel and clothing, — ood 
juded house- | Mscel- | fuel and | fuel and | clothing, | “yi5n, | fueland {otis 
CHUGSS...... .. .----- furnish- | neous | light, light, /fuel, rent, ay light, | ‘vel an 
ing goods (in rent, rent, sundries misesl- rent, | bil, 
om. *| general | sundries!) sundries leneous sundries? ‘2, et 
laneous index) 
(revised) 
Ministry , . 
Bureau | Federal Domin- | National 
PR sr ney.) oureat | of Cen- | Statisti- | ’8Por| jon Bu- | ‘Tarif! | Office of Purew 
omputing agency... Statistics} Sus and cal Social | reauof | Com- | Statistics“! *'s\s 
SUISLICS) Statistics) Bureau Welfare | Statistics} mission ties 
, 1923- 1923- July - ™ = July |, 
Base period bam eeeeue 25=100 | 27=1,000 | 1914= 100 1921=100 | 1926=100 | 1926=100 1914= 100 13=10 
General: 
1933—June_____. 74.5 3803 106 177.2 77.0 105. 4 102.7 qr 
December 77.2 3805 106 183.3 77.9 102. 6 99. 6 y 
1934—June__-___- 78.3 3818 105 168. 5 78.0 98. 5 84.7 ei 
December 479.0 3820 105 174.5 78.9 110.4 R2.7 “ 
1935— March____ 80.5 3 824 104 164. 7 78.8 104.8 83.3 . 
80.4 3 836 105 174.8 78.8 105. 2 86.5 v 
October-_- 80.7 3 838 106 185. 5 80. 4 103.9 | 85.5 ’ 
1936—January - - 81.3 3 838 106 187.4 80.7 111.0 | 86. 1 rm 
April. .._- 80.7 3841 104 § 185.0 79.8 111.7 86. 2 ¢; 
—_ a + YY eae | aera 80.5 112.2 86.1 ¥ 
ood: 
1933—June-_____- 64.9 759 106 143. 4 62.2 84.1 98.8 4 
December 69.4 769 104 153. 6 66. 6 79.8 92.7 9 
1934—June_____. 73.3 777 102 134.0 67.6 75.4 79. 6 7 
December 475.2 794 100 144.0 69.3 90.4 75.8 72 
1935—March___ 79.7 795 98 130.8 69. 5 85.7 76.7 Tf 
Bs orcmne 80.2 812 102 143.8 69.3 90.3 83. 5 i 
October__. 80. 2 827 103 159. 5 72.4 86.3 81.4 x 
1936—January - - 81.6 812 102 161.4 73. 9 93.3 | 82. 1 4 
Ageh..... 79.4 815 9s § 158.5 71.9 97.9 | 82. 1 v 
lotht a 84.0 $818 | 72. 6 99.8 82.2 ty 
Clothing: 
1933—June-___<_- aa 159 225. 2 66. 1 89.5 95.4 1% 
December 8 7 Laer 157 222.3 69.2 87.4 95. 4 134 
1934—June_____- | ree 157 215.9 70.1 83.4 81.0 12 
December  « 9 ee 157 212.0 71.0 82.7 82. 1 | 
1935—March.__ eee 157 206. 6 70.3 80.7 83.0 1d 
a  - | ere 157 214.1 69.9 77.9 83.0 
October__. _ . | ea ee 157 215.1 71.6 77.6 83. 2 
1936—January - . > ae 157 217.4 70. 6 84.0 83. 2 
April. _._. PED lnctacocces 157 5218.4 70.6 34.3 83.7 
— ain ‘Sonne |) aaa gt ES ee Bp 71.0 85.3 83.7 | $] 
uel and light: 
1933—June eee  ) | 105 164.9 87.7 115.9 114.7 | Si 
December a 112 161.7 87.3 114.4 114.7 | 6h 
1934—June_____ ,  . 109 151.7 87.2 101. 2 95. 6 bl 
December . » Saar 109 149. 6 88.4 113.7 96. 2 " 
1935— March... a, 109 149.8 88.7 123.3 96. 2 | ; 
July. ..... 8 mente 109 155. 0 84.7 101.8 93.7 y 
October... SEAT Biccacmmnice 109 154. 1 86. 5 116.3 94.7 b 
1936—January - - *) ee 109 160. 0 87.2 137.6 94. 5 i 
April... fg Ra 109 | 5 160.5 87.3 132. 5 94. 5 1 
—_ _ ae eS eee gt MEReR a erre 85.9 127.4 92.0 9 
en | 
1933—June.._._- 4) aa 28 394. 8 84.0 109. 8 54.9 | 12 
Decem ber 4 ierataeetest 28 393. 1 80. 4 110. 2 54.9 | ! 
1934—June_____- I 29 392. 2 79.7 110.3 45.7 
December sll 7 31 391.2 80. 3 111.4 45.7 | 
1935—March.__. «FT Seen 31 389. 8 80.3 111.4 45.7 | 
a ll) aes 31 391.6 81.4 111.4 45.7 
October-_. > awe 31 392.0 82.6 111.9 45.7 
1936—January - -  t 2 See 33 391.9 82.6 : . 
ll I 33 § 392.2 y : 


























' In schillings. 
2 Gold. 


qn 


§ March 
6 June. 


7 Corrected figure. 
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a ble 8.—Index Numbers of Cost of Living for Specified Periods for the United 
Unite, Ta ‘ : 
States and Certain Foreign Countries—Continued 
= | 
Nether- 
a Hungary, : 
Estonig , France, "| India, Italy, lands, 
lallin Country ------------ Finland Paris Germany —) Bombay Ireland Milan The 
Hague 
hia 
Food, Food, Food, Food, 

; ening clothing, | clothing, dethinn clsttins clothing, | clothing,| pooq 
Food, Commodities in- |r.6) light fuel and | fuel and " 7 ’ | fuel and | fuel and : 
lothing Palit sictereesek rent, | light, | light, | “Ot and | fuslend | light, | light, | Sl! com- 

fuel anj taxes, otc.| Tent, Sun-|rent,sun-| “60 ent | rent, sun-| rent, sun-| MOdites 
light — | de dires dries dries 
rent, ete 
Commis- Depart- -_ 
Ministry | sion for hes mera Central | abhor ant of — Bureau 
= Computing agency.-| of Social | study of | Ga) By. | Office of | ; dustry | Industry _—=— | of Oe 
Affairs | cost of po Statistics Y land Com-| Mnis- tistics 
Bureay living u merce tration 
ties 
January- | January- 
: 1913-14= | ,,.. January - 
1913=1 Base period....----- igu= | ig 100, | 1913=100 | 1914199 | 1914100] , June | 1921=100 
10> iW 100 100 1914=100 
re General: 
y 1933—June.----. 985. 3 3 516 118.0 92.1 104 3148 446. 7 3 66.1 
. December 990. 6 3 526 120. 6 87.8 98 3 156 449.9 3 68. 4 
a 1934—June-..---- 965. 8 3 §22 120. 5 90. 4 95 3 149 419.3 3 67.4 
@° December}; 1,001.2 3 504 122. 2 88.2 99 3 157 423.8 3 66.7 
. 1935—March. - -- 979.0 3 494 122. 2 89.4 98 3153 422.9 3 66.2 
, fh 996. 0 3 469 124.3 92.8 101 3156 430.3 365.2 
” October...) 1,021.3 3478 122.8 93. 0 103 3 162 8 434.1 365.8 
; 1936—January..| 992.4 3 486 124.3 95.0 103 .. | ee 365.5 
% April... -- 989. 0 3 497 124.3 96. 4 100 fi, a 3 64.8 
July..-..-- 2 |) See 6 124.5 695.4 | . -s ere 
“| Food: 
" 1933—June- _.--- 881.7 3 §32 113.7 84.4 95 3 126 402.9 354.9 
. December| 881.2 3 548 117.8 74.3 88 3140 408. 9 359.7 
. 1934—June.__..- 852. 0 3544 117.8 79.6 85 3129 383. 3 358 J 
=; December 922. 1 3516 119. 1 75.7 90 3 143 390. 5 357.0 
" 1935—March-.--- 884. 6 3 494 118.8 78. 2 89 3 136 389. 8 3 56. 4 
‘ July.....- 908. 9 3 466 122.9 84.7 93 3140 397.4 254 4 
i October. 947. 1 3 481 119. 6 84.2 04 3150 | * 403.9 355.9 
°° 1936—January - - 904. 2 3 495 122. 3 85.8 96 4. as 355.4 
1¥ Agsii..... 891.2 3514 122. 4 88.5 92 | © OED Rawancohssct 3 55.1 
c/s _ & Se ee $ 122.8 6 86.4 4 eee ee eee 
13) 1933—June-..... 963. 6 3 499 105. 8 101.3 oo ee DEE Exnnesdindus 
1% : December 958. 6 3 504 108. 2 104. 4 i) eee  . | aaa 
m 1934—June.___ -- 958. 0 3 504 109. 8 101. 7 To 3 Sgege is, 
1X December 957.7 3 490 116.1 101.7 __ ¢ See 3 
" 1935—March-.- - 956. 7 3 490 117.2 101.7 | a ae | 2a 
‘] _ oe 956. 3 3 490 117.8 101.7 . | See | eee 
ra October--- 959. 4 3 483 118. 4 103. 6 | =a + (5 ae 
4 1936—January - -  t ) es 118.5 114.0 | ees er es ee ee 
a April. ._-- tO tiki on oan 118.7 114.6 7) ee ieee tome cee 
July. .._-- i tik doen duel $119.5 | 6115.0 5 SRS LITE eee 
s Fuel and light: 
a. 1933—June-. ---- 878.1 3 585 125. 1 128.8 O° eas i aa 
i) ie December 897.1 3613 128.0 133. 7 Bee Lidiccsenan oo ee aa 
on 1934—June._--..- 898. 8 3 563 124. 6 135. 2 |. eee |) ea 
i December 896. 7 3 595 127.5 133.7 eee lS) ee 
7. 1985—March.. -- 922.3 3 §92 127.6 133.1 | ee a 
-_ July...... 913.4 3 §33 124.6 132.7 | Se 3) =e 
a October-_- 938. 6 3551 126.8 134. 6 _ | eee | | 
1 1936—January - - | RE 127.1 133. 3 RRS SE NER < 
ig April. .._- Ee Bdindcowoes 126. 3 133. 1 . } See Sete Sa 
j Rent: eT ao==—- SAND Ghkek cancun $124.1 | 6133.3 - | Rea ~ ON RENEE 
1y ent: 
14 ; 1933—June-_..-- 1, 132.1 3375 121.3 86.3 ORD Bik dcans BT Tnenncscuce 
2 mber| 1,132.1 3 375 121.3 86.3 A eee Se Ssncenchde 
11) 1934—June____.-. 1, 082. 6 3375 121.3 86.3 fe | 
112 December | 1, 082.6 3 375 121.2 86.3 BP Weltecussat | 
1 1935—March....| 1, 082.6 3 400 121.2 86.3 ff ae DE Uaiddssaceso 
1\6 ie July...... 1,101.2 3 363 121. 2 86.3 Be Bitnanends |) | ae 
a October...| 1,101.2 3 363 121.3 86.3 | Ca PED Exccocenace 
ue 1936—January..| 1,101.2 |........-.- 121.3 86.3 Race ENN Att Rae 
$11 April... .-. * 4 | See 121.3 86. 3 ig SREP RS, ERE Denia apem 
July... .. A e@12...... $121.3 | 686.3 SR Sona i tae 
{ 3 Quarter. 6 June. § September. 
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Table 8.—Index Numbers of Cost of Living for Specified Periods for the Unite, 


States and Certain Foreign Countries—Continued 





















































| | | Uni 
: New Peru, | South | Switzer- nited 
Country -.----------. Zealand Norway Lima Africa Sweden land rm 
Food 
Food, Food, eta Food, Food, 
clothing, | clothing,| Food, | ¥0od, | clothing, | ciothing, | clothing, 
Commodities in-| fuel, fuel, | clothing, light oi at. fuel, fuel, 
ciinencnmees light, | light, | rent, | (fi | joi’ | light, | light, 
rent, rent, | sundries | .ndries | taxation,| _Te2* rent, 
sundries | sundries sundries sundries | sundries 
Census Office of 
Central | Office of Board of | Federal ei 
Computing agency-- — Statisti- | Investi- ——— Social | Labor - tab. 
Office | C2! Office| gations | os \tistics| Welfare | Olfice oul 
. 1926-1930 July ™ 1914= July June July 
Base period... ----.- =1,000 | 1914=100| 1943=100)  y o90 | 1914=100! 1914=100| 1914=100 |” 
General: 
1933—June-_--_- 3 796 147 149 1, 148 3153 131 136 
December 3 860 146 148 1, 174 3154 131 143 
1934—June_____- 3812 148 151 1, 164 3153 129 138 | 
December 3810 149 150 1, 157 3155 129 144 
1935—March -. -- 3826 149 152 1, 157 3155 127 141 
[ 3 836 151 152 1, 156 3156 128 143 
October--_- 3853 153 153 1, 146 3 157 129 145 
1936—January _- 3839 153 157 1, 157 3 158 130 147 
Autn..... 3852 157 158 1, 161 3 158 130 144 
(SR ees 155 6 160 6 1,164 3158 130 146 
Food 
1933—June-._---- 723 130 138 989 3119 116 114 
December 751 129 140 1, 050 3123 117 126 
1934—June-___-_-_- 778 132 140 1, 041 3120 115 117 
December 792 134 146 1, 021 3125 114 127 
1935—March-.__. 819 135 148 1,024 3124 112 122 
[_ = 826 140 147 1,019 3129 115 126 
October--- 875 142 147 3131 117 128 
1936—January - - 841 142 154 1, 016 3132 118 131 
BEacse 845 145 155 1, 024 3134 119 126 
I denon 6 870 145 6 157 6 1,030 3134 120 129 
Clothing: 
1933—June_-._-_- 3821 142 | aa 4163 117 185 
December 3823 143 | ae 3163 115 185 
1934—June-_-_-. 3 833 144 | eae 3 165 115 188 
December 3 834 144 Be 8h ies wases 3 167 115 188 
1935—March.-_-- 3831 144 {eae 3 168 115 188 
) 3 829 143 .. | CED 3 167 114 188 
October -_- 3825 145 Sf eae 3 167 112 185 
1936—January -_ 3823 3146 | ree 3168 112 185 
April. .._- 3 828 3146 | eters 3169 lll 188 
| eile SRE es TE epee J. 7 See 3 169 lll 190 
Fue! and light: 
1933—June---_--- 3 894  ) aes ‘ 3139 118 168 
December 3849 | aS eS eS ee 3136 119 170 
1934—June-__--- 3 856 ae eee 3 136 116 168 
December 3835 4 EON ee ee eee 3136 116 170 
1935—March.-._-_- 3 837 ee RR cE ae ee 3137 115 173 
Siecensn 3874 | Sete Moa achiien 3 137 113 168 
October --- 3 876 |p Se Sere 3138 113 170 
1936—January - 3 874 | @ aE pe eaets 3138 113 175 
April... 3875 | oS 2a 3140 113 178 
Re Se < fn nan... +} aes 3139 112 173 
Rent: 
1933—June-___.. 3 768 172 | eae 3 202 184 156 |- 
December 3761 168 _ | & 3 202 184 156 
1934—June-_____- 3 758 168 | [aes 3 202 182 156 |- 
December 3761 166 fs 3 201 182 156 | - 
1935—March._-_- 3 766 166 «See 3201 182 156 
OS 3776 166 SS i 3198 180 158 
October._- 3 783 166 "SEES ae 3198 180 158 
1936—January -- 3789 3 167 = a as 3198 180 158 |. 
April. _..- 3 789 3 167 > BS aeees 3196 180 158 
Vets SON STs — Soe 3196 177 159 
3 Quarter 6 June. 
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Agricultural Conditions 
Agricultural statistics, 1936. Washington, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1936. 
421 pp. 
This volume presents information such as was formerly published in the sta- 
v4 tistical section of the Yearbook of Agriculture. 
43 Yearbook of agriculture, 1936. Washington, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
69.4 1936. 1189 pp., maps, diagrams, illus. 
nf Eesti pdllumajandus, statistiline aastaraamat, 1935. Tallinn, Statistika Kesk- 
biiroo, 1936. 172 pp., maps, charts. 
A yearbook of Estonian agricultural statistics including data on wages of farm 
; hands and shepherds and on cost of living. 
The table of contents and table heads are in both Estonian and French. 
5 J Recherches relatives a la rentabilité del’ agriculture {in Switzerland] pendant I exercice 
Le 1984-385. Rapport du Secrétariat des paysans suisses au Département 
70 | Fédéral de l’Economie publique, Il* partie. Berne, 1936. 125 pp. (In 
7 French and German.) 
Contains data on expenses of Swiss farmers, amounts of various kinds of food 
73 | consumed by farm families, gross return from farm activities, etc. Data are 
70.8 also given on value of wages paid in kind to farm servants. 
78.( Care of the Blind 


Twenty-first annual report of Indiana Board of Industrial Aid for the Blind, for fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1935. Indianapolis, 1936. 28 pp., illus. 
This report of the board’s activities also contains the texts of the State acts 
providing for training, placement, and pensions for the blind. 


Blind pensions in Wisconsin, 1907-1934. (In Outlook for the Blind, New York, 
June 1936, pp. 110-123.) 
This article, a reprint of a report by the Wisconsin State Board of Control, 
gives detailed statistics and analysis. 


Cooperative Movement 


Consumers’ cooperative statutes in the United States. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Consumers’ Project, 1936. 186 pp., mimeographed. 
Texts of the various State laws on consumers’ cooperation. 


Credit for consumers. By LeBaron R. Foster. Washington, Public Affairs 
Committee, 1936. 31 pp., charts. (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 5.) 
an descriptions of the various sources of credit for consumers, including 
credit unions. 


Cost of Living 
Cost of living in the United States, 1914-1936. By M. Ada Beney. New York, 


ational Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, 1936. 99 pp., 
charts. (Study No. 228.) 
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Inter-city differences in the cost of living. 


1936. 9 pp. 























Margaret Loomis Stecker. Washington, U. 
tion, Division of Social Research, 1936. 
Series I, No. 21.) 






Administration. 









The prices obtained related to March 1935. 






Administration in the near future. 





Diets 









Diets to fit the family income. 
Stiebeling. 
illus. 






(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1757.) 








The Child— Monthly News Summary. 


Vol. 1, No. 
dren’s Bureau, July 1936. 







Creative America—its resources for social security. 
York, Covici-Friede, 1936. 353 pp. 










which he holds in common with all other workers.”’ 






Organization for public welfare. 
wood. Washington, 
charts. 








at least coordination, in this field. 


Transients in California. 









to cope with the situation. 






costs. Topeka, 


Kansas Emergency 
maps, charts. 


(Bulletin No. 167.) 







Native policies in Africa. By L. P. Mair. 
1936. 303 pp., maps. 








colonial possessions there. 








Paris, Les (Euvres Frangaises, 11, rue de 











Economic and Social Problems 


28 pp., map, charts. 
This first issue of The Child contains sections on child labor, the social-securit; 
program for children, and other matters pertaining to child welfare. 


By Mary Van Kleek. 
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57 pp. 





1. 


Le salut par la corporation, un nouvel ordre professionnel. 


’ By Margaret Loomis Stecker. 
ington, U. 8. Works Progress Administration, Division of Social Res. 

(Research Bulletin, Series I, No. 20.) 
Quantity budgets for basic maintenance and emergency standards of living 
. Works Progress Admi: 


(Research 


By Rowena Schmidt Carpenter and Hazel k. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 1936. 


Washington, U. 


A study of social problems in four related families through five generations. . 
series of studies of social problems in Kansas and their social and economic 
Relief Committee, 


1935. 


arch, 


By 
Stra- 
Bu letin, 


The two pamphlets noted immediately above give preliminary results «f t), 
recent study of comparative living costs in 59 cities, made by the Works Pri gros, 
The first presents indexes for 59 cities expressed as percentage 

of the cost of living in Washington, D. C.; the second describes in detail the eo. 
modities included and the weights used in the study. 
by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, representing ‘mainten:anco” 
and “‘emergency”’ standards, were adopted for the purposes of the study. 
in each city of identical commodities included in the budgets was done wit! t}, 
use of specifications, and in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistic 


Two budgets prepared 


Pr Cing 
i 


A final and detailed report of the study will be released by the Works Progres 


Shed 
od Pp., 





S. Chil. 


Defining creative America as ‘America at work, supplying material and cul- 
tural needs and developing a society which should be capable of insuring oppor- 
tunity and security for the common people”, the author analyzes forces and 
conditions which limit work opportunities, and estimates the strength of the 
creative power and its capacity to establish social security, which she interprets 
as “‘the obligation of society for the security of the individual worker as a right 


By Edith Putnam Mangold and Edith Rock- 
ational League of Women Voters, 1936. 32 pp. 

Emphasizes the need for consolidation of public welfare agencies, and cites 
measures recently taken in various States with a view to securing unification, or 


San Francisco, State Relief Administration, Division 
of Special Surveys and Studies, 1936. 293 pp., illus.; mimeographed. 

This study was undertaken in order to discover the extent of the transient 
problem in the State and what the communities affected were doing or should do 


One of a 


16 pp., 


The four related families covered in this study are shown to have cost pullic 
and private organizations of Kansas an aggregate sum of $24,740. 


London, Geo. Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 


Describes the labor and other policies in Africa of the various countries hay ing 


By Firmin Bacon) ier. 
évres, 1935. 251 pp. 
A discussion of what the author regards as the advantages of a corpora'ive 
State such as Italy in an effort to eliminate want in the midst of plenty. 
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Education and Training 


jucation for those out of school. By H. B. Swanson. Washington, U. 8. Office 

of Education, 1936. 76 pp. (Bulletin, 1936, No. 18-TIII.) 

Deals briefly with facilities provided for young persons who wish to continue 
heir general education, community educational activities, and vocational 
raining. ° ° 
I nand women at school: An interim report on adult education. Written coopera- 

tively by the administrative and supervisory staff representing the Board of 
Education and the Emergency Relief Bureau of the City of New York, 
the Department of Education of the State of New York, and the Works 
Progress Administration of the United States. New York, Board of Educa- 
tion, 500 Park Avenue, 1936. 361 pp., illus. 

Report of a project instituted in an attempt to solve the problems of what 
-ork can be created for the educated jobless ‘white-collar’ class who are compe- 
tent to teach, and what type of service for adults in general is demanded by the 

eommunity. 


Proceedings (in miniature) of the tenth anniversary celebration, American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education [May 1936]. Edited by Mary L. Ely. (Jn Journal 
of Adult Education, New York, June 1936, part 2, pp. 297-428.) 
These proceedings included discussions on agencies of adult education, subjects 
taught, and methods of instruction. 
This issue of the Journal of Adult Education also contains the annual report of 
the director of the association. 


Reference lists of free and inexpensive materials for use in adult education classes, 
 ,II. Washington, U. 8. Federal Emergency Relief Administration, Edu- 
cational Division, January and July 1935. 42 and 43 pp., mimeographed. 


Stone setting; the setting of cut-stone in brick buildings. Washington, U. 8. Office 
of Edueation, 1935. 226 pp., diagrams, illus. (Vocational Education 
Bulletin No. 106, Trade and Industrial Series No. 30, revised edition.) 


Vocational education. Hearing before the Committee on Education, House of 
Representatives, 74th Congress, 2d.sess., March 11 and 17, 1936, on H. R. 
12120, to provide for the further development of vocational education in 
the several States and Territories. Washington, 1936. 60 pp. 


American workers’ education, its meaning, methods, and policies. By Mollie Ray 
Carroll and Spencer Miller, Jr. New York, Workers’ Education Bureau 
Press, 1936. 33 pp. 

The purpose of workers’ education, as set forth by the authors of this pamphlet, 
is to enable workers to equip themselves to take an intelligent part, as individua!s 
and through their organizations, in the complex society of which they are 
members. 


Brookwood—labor’s own school. Fifteenth anniversary review. [Katonah, N. Y.], 
Brookwood Labor College, 1936. 89 pp. 

In addition to articles on Brookwood, the pamphlet includes a number of 

reports on other experiments in workers’ education, among them the Workers 

Education Bureau of America, the Affiliated Schools for Workers, the educa- 


— work of the New York Women’s Trade Union League, and Commonwealth 
wouege. 


Public education in Hawaii. By Katherine M. Cook. Washington, U. 8. Office 
of Education, 1936. 56 pp., map, diagram, illys. (Bulletin, 1935, No. 10.) 


Pree ny some information as to employment, wages, housing, and vocational 
education. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Indexes of employment in Iowa industries. [Des Moines], Iowa State Planning 
Board, Committee on Population and Social Trends, 1935. 44 pp., charts, 
mimeographed. 

Monthly indexes from March 1922 to December 1934, inclusive, by industries. 


Statistical survey of nonmanual workers. (In International Labor Review, 
Geneva, Switzerland, August 1936, pp. 244-274.) 

1 This article, the International Labor Office states in the opening paragraph, 

isa first attempt to bring together the information available in different countries 

n the number of “nonmanual” workers and the changes in their numbers in 


‘Tecent times. The statistics are presented by country and by industry groups. 
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Where they go and what they do: A report upon the graduates of Purdue Uy e/.;, 
Prepared by Edward C. Elliott and Frank C. Hockema. Lafayetto, [,, 
Purdue University, 1936. 23 pp. , 

Reviewed in this issue. 





Accom pla 
94, | 














Reemployment of New England women in private industry. By Bertha \\. Xj, Revie 
burg. Washington, U. S. Women’s Bureau, 1936. 118 pp., chart. (p,) HB...) 
No. 140.) — 

This report was made in response to the request of various organized g: Ups jr Revier 
New England that the Women’s Bureau make a survey “to ascertain wh» 
products may be made, or services rendered, by New England women. \));,,.qM@™mcooper@! 
standard labor conditions, to help existing unemployment.’ The survey ¢),, refe 
was made included a review of actual unemployment conditions and of 4}, ingt 
occupational capacities of unemployed women, and an analysis of new ¢ s\n), Jousing 
tion markets and undeveloped services to which the training and experience ,; . inet 

New England woman workers and the natural resources of the area could }y Div 

adapted. The consumer products for which the Women’s Buyreau found , No 

definite need and which it found New England especially qualified to prody A con 
included sports apparel and specially prepared fish products. The possibility «JB cifare. 





organized services to meet different kinds of household needs was also studied 





L’ Angoissant probleme du chémage. By Jules Ingenbleek. Bruxelles, EB. Guy 
Rue Pachéco, 1935. 70 pp. . 
A discussion of the problem of unemployment in Belgium, and particu |arly ,/ 





Nationa 














what the author regards as defects in administration of that country’s uncimploy. “0 
ment-insurance system. | \ x 
Le cancer du chémage, toxiques, narcotiques et remédes. By Jean Perret. Par [RB gources: 
Les Presses Universitaires de France, 49 boulevard St. Michel, 1936. 212») JR yent, ar 
Causes of and cures for unemployment form the subject matter of this stud) JR iscusse 
It applies particularly to conditions in France. 
Le fonctionnement de lV Office Départemental du Placement et de la Statist /jue | 
Travail et Vorganization des secours de chémage dans le Département de |i Acciden 
Seine pendant l'année 1935. Paris, Office Départemental du Placement de U. 
Seine, 1936. 391 pp., charts. fro: 
Seventeenth report of operation of the employment office of the Departme 
the Seine, which includes the Paris district. x 
e 
Jaarverslag van den Rijksdienst der Werkloosheidsver zekering en Arbeidsbe mi dl) The « 
over 1935. The Hague, 1936. 74 pp., charts. ealth s 





Annual report on activities of the employment and unemployment-insiiray make 
services in the Netherlands during 1935, including pertinent legislation, rev J gonside: 
payments and other measures for alleviation of unemployment conditions, :\ini-]% historic 
istration of the unemployment funds, etc. tonditic 







Fair and clear in the home: A symposium on household employment. Edited | 
Dorothy P. Wells and Carol Biba. New York, Woman’s Press, 1936. 7!) )) 

The articles presented include the following titles: Promotion of staicdar’ 
through the employment bureau; Household employment and human value: 
Legislation for household workers. In the appendix to the publication sugge 












tions are made for training of household workers, a voluntary agreement © yet 

household employment, and standards for better relationships in the hom 71 

between employer and employee. 

Information book on gelting a job. By C. A. Prosser and Walter A. Anders 
Bloomington, Ill, McKnight & McKnight, 1936. 51 pp., diagrams @y_4;1; 
(Life Adjustment Series). | be 

Gives information, suggestions, and directions helpful to persons seekii— 4) 





gainful employment. 


Practice book on getting ajob. By C. A. Prosser and Walter A. Anderson. Boom 

ington, Ill., McKnight & McKnight, 1936. 31 pp. (Life Adjustment Scries 

This pamphlet is recommended by the authors for use with their “Informatio 
book on getting a job,’”’ noted above. 


Family Allowances 


Family allowances in Belgium. By P. Goldschmidt. (In International |.abi 
Review, Geneva, Switzerland, August 1936, pp. 220-232.) 


on 
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ersity Housing 
*y Ind 
BB i ccomplishments of the Alley Dwelling Authority, District of Columbia, as of June 
2, 1936. Washington, 1936. 7 pp., mimeographed. 
Nie Reviewed in this issue. 


(Bul MiRplored housing in Symone go Philadelphia, Philadelphia Real Property 
Survey, 112 North Broad Street, 1936. 9 pp., diagram; mimeographed. 
UDs |) Reviewed in this issue. 
> ae 
| Be poperative and joint-ownership housing in the United States and abroad. Selected 
we 4 ~ references, compiled by Benjamin M. Gruzen and Rebecca Breskin. Wash- 
of the ington, U. 8. Central Housiag Committee, 1936. 7 pp., mimeographed. 


‘Sump. MB yousing and child welfare. By Mildred Hartsough and George Caswell. Wash- 
ENCE of ington, Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works, Housing 
ald be Division, 1936. Various paging, illus.; mimeographed. (Research Bulletin 
UNG 4 No. 2.) 

roduc A compilation of facts showing the adverse effects of poor housing on child 
“s ('fwelfare. Studies of both European and American experience are drawn upon. 
died 


Guyot Income 






















National income and its elements. By Robert F. Martin. New York, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, 1936. 134 pp., maps, 
charts. 

A presentation of estimates of national income for the period 1929-34, showing 

sources such as salaries and wages, entrepreneurial income, dividends, interest, net 

yent, and miscellaneous income items. Estimates of other organizations are 

‘discussed and the relative accuracy of basic data is appraised. 


Industrial Accidents and Health 


Accident experience of Federal civilian employees, 1933 to 1935. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 7 pp. (Serial No. R. 425, reprint 
from August 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Report of Committee on Scottish Health Services. Edinburgh, Department of 
Health, 1936. 404 pp. (Cmd. 5204.) 
The official report of a committee appointed in 1933 “to review the existing 
ealth services of Scotland in the light of modern conditions and knowledge, and 
to make recommendations on any changes in policy and organization that may be 
onsidered necessary for the promotion of efficiency and economy.” It presents a 
historical review of the development of public health services and the social 
tonditions and needs out of which they grew, and a survey of present facilities 
‘and policies of agencies dealing with public health. Housing, recreational facili- 
ties, and diet, in their relation to health, are emphasized, and the contributions of 
he general practitioner of the “family doctor” type, various specialized services, 
ospitals, and the national health-insurance system, are discussed and evaluated. 


Report on incapacitating sickness in the insured population of Scotland during the 
| year July 1, 1933, to June 30, 1934. Edinburgh, Department of Health, 1935. 
71 pp., diagrams. 
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dersonin Industrial and Labor Conditions 
— Conditions of Government contracts. Hearings, August 1935 and March 1936, 
ooking before the Committee on the Judiciary and a subcommittee of the Committee 


_ on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, 74th Cong., 1st and 2d sessions, 
} on S. 3055 and H. R. 11554. ashington, 1935 and 1936. In 2 parts, 556 pp. 
Bloom: Report No. 2946, to accompany 8. 3055, Washington, Committee on the 
Series Judiciary, 1936, 5 pp. 

matiar The hearings dealt largely with labor conditions under Government contracts. 


Kules and regulations of the National Labor Relations Board, Series 1, as amended, 
_ and National Labor Relations Act. Washington, U. 8. National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, 1936. 27 pp. 
tabof . Lhe Board has outlined the general rules and ——— which it finds neces- 
ty to carry out the provisions of the National Labor Relations Act. The 
Tie also contains the full text of the Act (48 Stat. 449) as approved July 5, 
5. 
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The Molly Maguire riots: Industrial conflict in the Pennsylvania coal regiv, 























J. Walter Coleman. Richmond, Garrett & Massie, 1936. 189 pp., map By = d 

A historical review, based chiefly upon contemporary newspapers and Secondary eal 
sources, of the record of crimes occurring in the anthracite fields of Pennsy|y.,; De ect iv 
in the decade following the close of the Civil War that were attributed to ) «Me... 





type of . 





society known as the Molly Maguires. The author interposes his inter retatin 
of the available record dealing with the activities of the Molly Maguires svaing, 
background of the employment conditions and industrial relations of {| : 

































































< diay 
in the anthracite fields. les Migratic 
Handicrafts in Tunisia. By Roger Plissard. (In International Labor Rey. iri 
Geneva, Switzerland, July 1936, pp. 66-83; August 1936, pp. 198 2)9_ 
International Labor Statistics a a 
Yearbook of labor statistics, 1935-36. Geneva, Switzerland, Internationa! [.9),, i migra 
Office, 1936. 227 pp. (An-erican agent: World Peace Foundation, }}os+,) on 22 
For the first time the International Labor Office has issued ad independe, ye Month! 
volume covering statistics of labor instead of making the material a part of 3 Sever 
more comprehensive yearbook. This new publication is practically the same button 
scope as the volumes published earlier, including official figures on unemploy. 
ment, hours of work, wages, cost of living, and retail prices. To this mater 
has been added information on the results of workers’ family budget studies thy; 
have been completed recently. wig * 
Labor Legislation - 
"he pr 
Justice in a depressed area—a critical study. By Charles Muir. London, Georg, = Pe 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1936. 216 pp. One 
Pointing out that social and industrial legislation has brought the law close fi omergi 
to the lives of the workers, this book discusses the relation between judicial J graph 
procedure and social conditions in depressed industrial communities in Grea: I <alarie: 
Britain, specifically in the counties of Durham and Northumberland. Adminis. 
tration of workmen’s compensation laws is one of the points discussed. |, 
citing adjudication of specific accident cases, comparison is made between ty 
procedures set up by the workmen’s compensation acts and the unemployment J An ar 
insurance acts. The author analyzes what he regards as differences betwee P 
standards of justice as applied in industrially prosperous and industrially depres C 
sed areas, and expresses the opinion that “‘if the administration of justice is tol & hones 
respected by the workers, some uniformity will have to be introduced and thy mee 
system so arranged and organized that the average worker can obtain his legal 55 
rights without abnormal expense.”’ ' 
Legislacion del trabajo y prevision social en ‘‘ El Teniente’. By Stella J. sicher 
Alphand. Santiago, Chile, Imprenta “El Esfuerzo’”’, 1936. 84 pp. _— 
Discussion of the application of Chilean social and labor legislation in t) bis, 
operation of the copper mine “El Teniente.”’ On 
Precis de législation industrielle et sociale. By Paul Haidant. Liége, H. Vaillan- J declir 
Carmanne, 1935. 272 pp. indus 
A summary, with explanations, of various provisions in Belgian social ani 
labor legislation. 
La dissolution du contrat de travail, étude comparative du droit allemand et du dro The 





francais. By Jean Vincent. Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit et 
Jurisprudence, 20 rue Soufflot, 1935. 708 pp. 


A comparison of the laws of France and Germany governing the abrogation 0! 
labor contracts. 


























































Coal 
La législation suisse en matiére de réglementation du travail et d’assurances s cial | 
pendent l'année 1934. Berne, Département Fédéral de l’Economie Pub liq Ce 
1935. 236 pp. (23° Supplément a La Vie Economique, December 13). & a 
Contains the text of Federal and cantonal law enacted in Switzerland in 1%! & = 
for the regulation of labor and social insurance. _— 
| Min 
Land Settlement 
Land settlement technique abroad: III, Selection of settlers in agricultural setil mc Prod 
of several European countries. By Erich Kraemer. "adhiaaton,, U. . A 
Resettlement Administration, Land Utilization Division, 1936. 84 pp. & ity 
mimeographed. (Land-Use Planning Publication No. 5.) NY, 
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Discusses the technique of the selection of settlers for new farm holdings in 
England (and Wales), Scotland, Northern Ireland, Irish Free State, Germany, 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. Numbers I and II of the same series describe 
respectively the organization of agricultural settlement and the financing of this 
type of settlement in certain European countries. 


Migration 


Migration and economic opportunity: The report of the study of population redis- 
tribution. By Carter Goodrich and others. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 1936. 763 pp., 
maps, charts. 

A survey of internal migration with a view to discovering fundamental facts 
for the determination of public policy. In part 1 of the volume the need for 
migration is discussed; in part 2, the control of migration. Data from a section 
on “The changing demand for man-power’’ are published in this issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review. 

Several separate reports on special phases of the study of population redistri- 
button have already been published by the University of Pennsylvania. 


Occupations 


(ccupations and vocational guidance—a source list of pamphlet material. Compiled 
by Wilma Bennett. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1936. 123 pp. 2ded., 
revised. 


The professional engineer. By Esther Lucile Brown. New York, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1936. 86 pp., chart. 

One of a proposed series of studies of the present status of certain established or 
emerging professions in this country. Among the subjects taken up in this mono- 
graph are education for the profession, the demand for engineering services, 
salaries paid, and trends in engineering work. 


Old-Age Pensions 


An army of the aged: A history and analysis of the Townsend Old Age Pension 


Plan. By Richard L. Neuberger and Kelley Loe. Caldwell, Idaho, 
Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1936. 329 pp. 


_ Annual report of president of Park Employees’ Annuity and Benefit Fund, Chicago, 


for the year ended June 30, 1936. Chicago, Retirement Board of Park 
Employees’ Annuity and Benefit Fund, 1936. 23 pp. 


Prices 


Les prix agricoles mondiaux et la crise. By Bertrand Nogaro. Paris, Librairie 
Générale de Droit & de Jurisprudence, 1936. 168 pp., charts. 
On the basis of extensive statistical studies, the author holds that the extreme 
decline of agricultural prices in the markets of the world as compared with 
industrial prices was one of the principal causes of the world economic crisis. 


Prison Labor 


The eo labor problem in Maryland. Washington, U. 8. Prison Industries 
eorganization Administration, 1936. 62 pp., charts. 


Production 


| Coal mine mechanization—-Year book, 1936. Washington, American Mining 


Congress, 1936. 362 pp., maps, charts, illus. 
Covers developments with respect to mine mechanization, making use of 


; official statistics and the individual experience of mining enterprises with par- 
_ ticular types of installations. Accident records in various States and safety 
_ work being promoted by both employees and operators are reviewed. 


| Minerals yearbook, 1936. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Mines, 1936. 1136 pp., 


maps, charts. 


Production for use. By Harold Loeb. New York, Basic Books, Inc., 1936. 


106 pp., charts. 
A summary of the findings of the National Survey of Potential Product Capac- 


_ ity, with conclusions, based largely on the survey, regarding the possibilities of 
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expanding national production and in this way contributing to the nation 







being. ae 
Reemployment gs py and recent changes in industrial techniques. Wag) 
ington, U.S. Works Progress Administration, 1936. Various paging, niimes 


graphed. 
Report of progress, as of July 15, 1936, on the National Research Projec: oft), 
Works Progress Administration. This project calls for three lines of actiyit,. 
Plant surveys of productivity changes in certain industries; statistical st) Jie. ); 


changing productivity; and surveys of the effects of industrial changes on t! ¢ |a},, 
market and on individual wage earners. 








Recreation 


Play: Recreation in a balanced life. By Austen Fox Riggs, M.D. Gardey City, 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1935. 239 pp. 
In this book the importance of a balance between work and play is urge: { rom 


the medical point of view. Good use of leisure is regarded by the author 
essential to normal living. 















Relief Measures and Statistics 


Cash relief. By Joanna C. Colcord. 
263 pp. 

This study, by the director of the charity organization department of ¢\; 

Russell Sage Foundation, is presentea, the author states, in the hope of offering 


encouragement to the use of cash-relief rather than commodity-relief in giving 
aid from public funds. 








New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1493) 







Narratives of achievement in community planning in the fields of family welfar' 
and relief, child care, public health and care of the sick, leisure time activities 
neighborhood and community studies. New York, Community Chest 
Councils, Inc., 155 East 44th Street, 1935. 88 pp. (Bulletin No. 8! 


Report of Connecticut Department of State Agencies and Institutions, for biennium 
mg June 30, 19385. Hartford, 1936. 38 pp., charts. (Public Document 
No. 68.) 
Contains data on mothers’ aid, operation of State institutions, and number of 
persons given various types of assistance. 


Statistics relating to district courts, poor farms, probate courts, miscellaneous c/arit), 
and mothers’ pensions in Kansas, July 1, 1934, to July 1, 1985. Topeka, 
State Board of Administration, 1936. 31 pp. 

In addition to statistics on mothers’ aid, the report gives, among other data, 
information on the various county almshouses which contain in varying number: 
insane, feebleminded, and children. 


Annual report of the Department of Public Welfare, Massachusetts, for the \ear 
ending November 30, 1935, Parts I, II, and III. Boston, 1936. 159 pp 
(Public Document No. 17.) 


At the time this report was prepared the cost of welfare relief in Massachusetts 
was more than $30,000,000 a year. 


Emergency relief in Missouri, September 1932 to November 1934. Jefferson City, 
Missouri Relief and Reconstruction Commission, 1935. 2 vols.; various 
paging, maps, charts. 


A study of the rural rehabilitation program in Nebraska. Omaha, State Emergency 
Relief Administration, 1935. 46 pp., charts, mimeographed. 


Emergency relief in New Jersey, October 13, 1931, to April 15, 1936. Final report 


ot. New Jersey Emergency Relief Administration. Trenton, 1936. 174 pp. 
charts. 


Public relief for transient and non-settled persons in the State of New York. Allvany, 

Governor’s Commission on Unemployment Relief, 1936. 171 pp., charts 

A report submitted to the Governor in August 1936 on “‘the nature and ad- 

ministration of the care extended destitute persons not having a legal settle:ent 
in the community where they receive aid.” 


S and 
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Work relief in the State of New York—a review of its characteristics, functioning, 
and ee oe Governor’s Commission on Unemployment Relief, 1936. 
113 pp., charts. 

It is the unanimous belief of the commission that if any changes are made con- 
cerning work relief policy, the transition should be gradual; that any sudden 
stoppage of work relief would be unsound. Guiding principles are suggested by 
the commission for such work relief as may be continued. 


Areview of work relief activities [in Wisconsin], April 1934 to August 1935. Madi- 
son, State Emergency Relief Administration, [1936?]. 97 pp., maps, charts, 
illus. 

Throughout the program described in this volume employment was provided 
for an average Of 23,500 persons rf week. Work-relief wages aggregating 
$555,000 were paid in the week ended November 8, 1934, to 49,000 persons—the 
highest number recorded for any one week. The work projects undertaken are 
reported as of genuine benefit to the communities in which they were carried out. 


Unemployment relief in Florida, July 1932 to March 1934. Jacksonville, Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, 1935. 198 pp., charts, illus.; mimeographed. 
Covers mainly the Civil Works Program projects, and gives data on employ- 
ment, pay rolls, and average weekly wages. 


Report of the Unemployment Assistance Board, Great Britain, for the period ended 
December 31, 19385. London, 1936. 309 pp. (Cmd. 5177.) 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Self-Help Activities 


Cooperative self-help movement in Utah. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor 


Statistics, 1936. 7 pp. (Serial No. R. 424, reprint from August 1936 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


Sickness Insurance 


tegistrerade sjukkassor dren 1928-1930. Stockholm, Sweden, Socialstyrelsen, 
1936. 63 pp., map. 
A report on administration of the mutual sickness-insurance funds in Sweden 
during the years 1928-1930. Printed in Swedish, with French résumé and French 
translation of table of contents. 


Social Insurance (General) 


Questions controversées & propos des assurances sociales. By E. Leriche and others. 
Lyon, Chronique Sociale de France, 16 rue du Plat, [1935?]. 55 pp. 
A treatment of controversial questions pertaining to social insurance, including 
the disposition of funds and budgetary difficulties. 


(Guide théorique et pratique des assurances sociales d’apres les solutions de lV adminis- 
tration et de la jurisprudence. By Lucien Sirvin. Paris, Librairie du Recueil 
Sirey, 22 rue Soufflot, 1935. 256 pp. 

Written with the objective of clarifying the meaning of social-insurance legisla- 


-tion in France. 


4 rsberetning nr. 89 fra Rikstrygdeverket (1935). Oslo, 1936. 20 pp. 
Annual report of the State insurance department in Norway for the fiscal year 
1935, ineluding information on insurance against industrial accidents and silicosis. 


Unemployment Insurance 


5 De practijk der werkloosheidsverzekering in Nederland. By Hendrik J. Morren 


Alphen on the Rhine, N. Samsom, n. v., 1935. 276 pp. 
_ Astudy of the unemployment-insurance system in operation in the Netherlands, 
including its history, organization, and administration, with special emphasis 
upon the relation between contributions and benefits. 
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Wage Executions 









Peport u] 


Lit 

Wage executions for debt: Part 3, Most frequent creditors, costs of executions, an, a 5 
employers’ policies. By Rolf Nugent, John E. Hamm, and Frances \ mitt 
Jones. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 0 Dp {mong 
(Serial No. R. 412, reprint from July 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) | e schor 





Parts 1 and 2 of this study appeared in the issues of the Monthly Labor [eyiey, 
for February and March 1936 and were reprinted in pamphlet form (Seri: | Nog 
R. 344 and R. 359). 


sition ¢ 
gal ma. 
4and 21 














Wages and Hours of Labor 


Hours, wages, and working conditions in scheduled air transportation. Wash ingto, 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation, 1936. 155 pp. (Also published q, 





nalys 18 















S. Doc. No. 208, 74th Cong., 2d sess.) ae 
Data from this report were published in the September 1936 Monthly Lab», The ds 
Review. parate 
Recent changes in hourly earnings of employees in the hosiery industry, by occupa. dustry | 
tional and geographical classifications, for the full-fashioned and scames, line o 
branches. By George W. Taylor and Lillian P. Goodman. Philacelphi, 7 pes 
University of Pennsylvania, Wharton School of Finance and Commeree toakie 
1936. 39 pp. (Industrial Research Department Monographs, |losic Adm 
Series, No. 1.) Ry 
Analysis of sample data showed that differences in hourly earnings of hosiery Re P™S°" 
workers as between the various producing areas were not so great in 1935 as i, Qael!’Y P 
1929 and in many instances hourly earnings were as high in 1935 as in 1929 blic we 
In the full-fashioned branch of the industry, knitters, including leggers ani Qe" s °°’ 
footers, were most affected by wage cuts in the depression years and did not Hynual r 
secure sufficiently large increases when wages were restored to offset the entiy Alips 
amounts of the cuts. The authors point out that the existing disparity betwee This re 
wages in the North and in the South will tend to decrease as a body of trained nts, an 
hosiery workers is built up in the South. ort of 
Earnings and hours in bar, puddling, sheet-bar, rod, wire, and sheet mills, 1933 ani ~ Vari 
1935. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 26 pp. (Serial I his re 

No. R. 415, reprint from July 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) achme 
This reprint covers one of a series of articles, presenting data from the Bureau's putes | 








study of wages and other working conditions in different departments of the iro 
and steel industry, the first of which appeared in the April 1936 issue of th 
Monthly Labor Review. 


Hourly and weekly earnings in textile yang and finishing, cotton, silk, and rayon, 


iminist 
41 py 
This r 


























1933 and 1934. Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1936. 2s p) wet 
(Serial No, R. 391, reprint from May 1936 Monthly Labor Review.) wi 

Time rates of wages and hours of labor in Massachusetts, 1935. Part IT of thy aos 
annual report on the statistics of labor for the year ending November 3), This | 
1935. Boston, Department of Labor and Industries, Division of Labor 8 Ot 
Statistics, [1936?]. 75 pp. (Public Document No. 15; Labor Bulletin No hudine 
173.) 

A study of wage rates in Shanghai, 1930-1934. By T. Y. Tsha. (Reprinted from - 
Nankai Social and [economic Quarterly, October 1935, pp. 459-510, pul- statist 





lished by Nankai University, Nankai Institute of Economies, Ticntsin, 
China.) sumer 


Data from this study are published in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. J *°™*' 


emplo’ 
Youth Problems 


rid, sh 
Bt of li 
Farm youth in the United States: A selected list of references to literature issue 
since October 1926. Compiled by Esther M. Colvin. Washington, \. > 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics Library, June 1936. 196 pp. (Agricu 
tural Economics Bibliography No. 65, supplement No. 17.) 
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report upon the nature and extent of unemployment [in Liverpool, England] among 
young persons between 14 and 21 years of age, with recommendations as to the 
steps that might be taken to meet the situation. Liverpool, Joint Enquiry Com- 
mittee on Unemployment Among Young Persons, 1935. 35 pp. 

Among the recommendations submitted by the committee are the raising of 

e school-leaving age, creation of a municipal employment department, pro- 

nition of overtime employment of juvenile workers, and establishment of a 

gal maximum workweek of 44 hours for young persons between the ages of 

4and 21. 


sy and 
s M. 
() Pp. 


eView 


| Nos 


General Reports 


ATO, 


nalysis of production, wages and employment in the manufacturing industries, 
hed as ; 


1899-1933: Summary—All manufacturing industries. Washington, U. 8. 
Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation, 1936. 7 pp., charts. 
The data for this analysis were obtained from the Schote of Manufactures. 
arate reports, in the same summary form, are being issued for individual 
ccuna- dustry groups. 


amless MBviline of material made available by research projects conducted in Pennsylvania 
‘Iphia, under the Civil Works Administration and the State Emergency Relief Adminis- 


Laly \r 


neree, tration, November 1933—October 1935. UHarrisburg, State Emergency Relief 
osiery Administration, 1936. 58 pp., mimeographed. 

. fi Presents reference material on such subjects as real property inventories, com- 
yew ynity planning (including slum clearance, subsistence homesteads), education, 
; 1090 blic welfare, employment and occupation studies, wages and income, and work- 

) ‘ ° 

on en's compensation. 
S and 
id not $innual report on the administration of the Factories Act in Bengal for the year 1935. 
entin Alipore, Factory Inspection Department, 1936. 72 pp. 
twee! This report includes data on employment, housing, sanitation, industrial acci- 


nts, and safety requirements. 


rained 


port of the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, for the year 1935. Bombay, 1936. 
33 and Various paging. 


Seria This report includes information on employment of adolescents in cotton mills, 
achment of salaries and wages, the “payment of wages’’ bill, the trades- 
Teall s putes conciliation act, and a list of holidays recognized by employers. 
it 1ron P g . = oad 
of the qqaeministration report of the Controller of Labor, Ceylon, for 1935. Colombo, 1936. 
41 pp. 
iia This report includes data on labor legislation, wages, unemployment, relief 
oN ny ess, poor relief, industrial disputes, workmen’s compensation, and Indian 
oe migrant labor. 
Ft] lletin de Vinspection du travail et de Vhygitne industrielle, 1933. Paris, Ministére 


er 30 du Travail, Direction du Travail, 1936. 479 pp., diagrams, illus. 


Labor (his bulletin contains reports of operations under French laws and decrees relat- 
in No, (ae to accidents, family allowances, hours of work, and the weekly day of rest, 
luding text of the laws. 


4 from Seario statistico Italiano, 1936. Rome, Istituto Centrale di Statistica, 1936. 

. pub Various paging. 

intsin, Me» atistics through 1934 or 1935 on cost of living, quantity of various foods 
sumed per person per year, wages, number of workers by industries, number 

oview, omen and minors in industry, internal labor migration, social insurance, and 
employment. An appendix presents figures for the different countries of the 
rid, showing area, population, agricultural and industrial production, wages, 
st of living, and unemployment. 
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—_— drsbok for Sverige, 1936. Stockholm, Statistiska Centralbyr 
392 pp. 

A general statistical yearbook containing data on prices, cost of livi 
erative societies, housing, employment service, unemployment, wages 
labor, industrial disputes, collective labor agreements, social insurance, »; 
other topics. A section devoted to international statistics covers, am sng os, 
matters, unemployment, industrial disputes, and workers’ organization-. — \y,\ 
a few of the figures are for as late a date as 1936, the majority are for 1935 a 
earlier years. } 

Printed in Swedish with French translations of the table of contents and {yy 
heads. 


Statistics of the State of Tasmania for the year 1934-385. Hobart, Bureas of Cx 
sus and Statistics, 1936. Various paging. 
The section devoted to production contains information on employ nent » 
wages. 


Mali statistiéki priruénik grada Zagreba, 1935. Zagreb, Yugostavia, statisti, 
Ured, 1935. 166 pp., maps, charts. 
A statistical manual of the city of Zagreb, Yugoslavia, for 1935, ine\ydjy 
information on apprenticeship, housing, welfare work, and cost of living. Prin 
in Serbian with table of contents also in French and German. 


Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Ziirich, 1935. Zirich, Statistisches Art, 1) 
254 pp. 
Statistics covering housing, welfare work, wages, employment, unem))|0y: 
and unemployment insurance are included in this yearbook for the cit 
Ziirich, Switzerland. 


O 





